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EFFECTIVE  RESOORCE  UTILIZATIC»I  DESCRIBED 

Novosibirsk  EBmCMIKA  I  CJRGaNIZATSlYA  RRCMZSHIENNOGO  ERDIZVODSTVA  (EHO)  In 
Russian  No  12,  Dec  86  pp  3-22 

[Article  by  S.  S.  Shatalin,  corresponding  member  of  the  USSR  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Institute  of  Economics  and  Prognostication  of  Scientific  and 
Technical  Progress  of  the  USSR  Acadany  of  Sciences  (Moscow) :  "Effective 
Utilization  of  Resources:  Interests  and  Stimuli"] 

[Text]  "Labor  productivity,  in  the  final  analysis,  is  the  most  important,  the 
main  thing  for  the  victory  of  the  new  social  system."  [Footnote  1]  In  other 
words,  socialism  will  win  out  in  world  competition  with  capitalism  if  it 
provides  for  high  effectiveness  of  the  utilization  of  all  production 
resources.  This  depends  to  a  considerable  degree  on  resolving  a  principal 
problem:  Will  socialism  be  able  to  create  a  more  effective  motivational 
mechanism  for  optimal  utilization  of  resoxirces  than  capitalism  does?  In 
particular,  it  ^ould  preclude  a  permanent  shortage  of  products  and  actually 
transform  the  ocaisumer  into  the  judge  of  the  quality  of  the  functioning  of  the 
econcmic  system.  HrLs  prctolem  is  complex  and  has  many  aspects.  In  an  article 
with  a  limited  amount  of  space  one  can  only  formulate  its  basic  elements  and 
earmark  the  general  contours  of  an  approach  to  solving  it. 

For  the  following  discussions  we  shall  use  this  working  hypothesis:  We  shall 
consider  optimal  (the  most  effective)  to  be  the  level  of  utilization  of 
material,  labor  and  natural  resources  vhich  provides  for  maximum  satisfaction 
of  the  needs  of  the  population.  At  the  current  level  of  development,  the 
strategy  in  the  area  of  national  well-being  proceeds  from  the  idea  of 
providing  for  all  social  segments  and  groups  a  level  of  consumption  of  goods 
cind  services  vhich  forms  an  economic  basis  for  satisfying  the  rational, 
recisonable  demands  and  for  the  harmonious  development  of  the  individual. 
Herein  lies  the  essence  of  the  socialist  model  of  consumption. 

In  the  West  socialism  is  frequently  depicted  in  the  form  of  a  model  of 
rationing,  a  ootpon  system  of  distributing  consumer  goods  and  services.  This 
is  incorrect.  While  controlling  the  formation  of  reasonable  demands  in  a 
planned  way,  the  socialist  society  certainly  does  not  impose  a  selection  on  a 
consumer,  but  only  helps  to  make  it  conscious  and  purposive. 
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But  in  this  cxsnnection  it  is  necessary  to  overcame  another  deception  that  is 
prevalent  in  our  society.  The  ideals  of  the  consumer  society,  thingism, 
accuimilation  and  greediness  are  alien  to  socialism  by  its  very  nature.  The 
acdiievement  of  consimer  ideals  in  our  society  should  not  be  based  on  an 
artificial  limitaticai  of  consuirptian  but  i^ould  be  carried  out  on  the  basis  of 
a  standard  of  living  vAiich  is  growing  at  hi^  and  rapid  rates,  the  provision 
of  general  euid  structural  balance  in  the  consumer  sector  of  the  economy, 
increasingly  complete  satisfaction  of  the  ctojectively  growing  demands  of  the 
population  for  creative  labor,  education,  culture,  iKsusing,  public  health, 
information  and  so  forth. 

A  ^st^  of  motivations  for  workers  to  achieve  hi^ily  productive  labor  xinder 
socialism  is  scraetimes  equated  with  a  system  of  material  and  moral  incentives, 
and  the  former  is  usucilly  understood  to  mean  wages.  Hiis  approach  seems  to  us 
extremely  one-sided,  reflecting  at  best  only  part  of  the  real  processes.  In 
our  c^inion,  the  mechemism  of  interests  and  incentives  for  effective 
utilization  of  production  resources  under  socialism  includes  at  least  the 
follcwing  variants: 

wages; 

provision  of  efficient  emd  socially  and  economically  effective  complete 
employment  of  the  population; 

the  nature  of  labor,  its  conditicxis  and  organization; 
the  level  of  bailanoe  in  the  consumer  sector  of  the  econoity; 
a  consistent  fi^it  against  unearned  income; 

a  i^a^fied  system  of  social  gucurantees  of  satisfaction  of  the  socially  most 
significant,  priority  demands; 

the  degree  of  real  participation  of  the  workers  in  the  management  of  public 
production  at  all  levels  of  the  national  economy; 

a  system  of  moral-ethical,  cultural,  ethnic  emd  historical  values  of  the 
society  and  its  individual  social  segments  and  groups; 

a  mechanism  for  mciking  decisions  concerning  the  distribution  of  resources  at 
tte  level  of  enterprise,  associations,  regions  and  the  national  economy; 

the  measure  of  political  maturity  of  the  society  and  its  democratizatian. 

Of  ootnrse,  each  of  these  elements  has  a  different  infliience  cai  various  social 
segments  and  groips,  but  nonetheless  taken  together  th^  can  be  regarded  as  a 
fairly  comprehensive  socioeconomic  system.  Let  us  consider  each  of  these 
elements. 
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Wages 


Ihe  party  considers  one  of  the  most  important  conditions  for  realizing  tile 
concept  of  acceleration  of  socioeconomic  development  to  be  all-round 
strengthening  of  the  principle  of  distribution  according  to  labor,  strict 
coordinaticmi  of  wages  with  final  results,  eind  the  overccming  of  leveling  vhich 
ha.Q  r!i=nigp»d  and  ccmitinues  to  cause  a  good  deal  of  economic  and  social  harm  to 
the  society. 

The  shortage  of  labor  force  has  weakened  the  stimulating  role  of  wages.  The 
objective  conditions  for  this  phenomenon  are  the  prevalence  of  eictensive 
tendencies,  the  lack  of  coordination  of  factors  in  economic  growth  (labor 
force  and  fixed  Ccpiteil) ,  the  artificied.  surplus  of  jctos,  and  the  lew  rates  of 
increase  in  labor  pro^ctivity.  The  necessity  to  fill  work  positions  has 
forced  us  to  increase  wages  for  workers  in  these  jobs  without  taking  into 
account  the  recil  results  of  their  labor.  According  to  our  calculations,  at 
the  end  of  the  1970 *s  filling  the  jobs  gave  the  worker  an  average  "advantage” 
of  25  rubles  a  month,  v^ch  exceeded  the  incomes  frrati  the  material  incentive 
fund.  Herein  lies  a  basic  shortcoming  of  the  existing  economic  mechanism. 

Intensificaticxi  of  producticai  and  the  desire  to  improve  product  quality  have 
given  rise  to  numerous  systems  of  bonuses  that  euie  directed  toward  autonomous 
incentives  for  various  peUCTneters  of  the  effectiveness  of  production.  Hiese 
systems  have  not  produced  the  desired  result,  but  have  inca::eased  the  di^jari^ 
between  wages  and  the  reed  labor  ccaitribution.  Bonus  payments  for  the  beisic 
activity  have  been  txeinsferred  into  a  permanent  increment  to  wages. 

Another  channel  for  unjustified  growth  of  wages  is  the  existing  system  of 
oonpen^tion  for  xmfeworable  working  conditions  vherely  it  extends  to  workers 
vAio  actually  have  sociadly  normal  working  conditions.  Investigations  show 
that  at  reorganized  enterprises  15-20  percent  of  the  wc^kers  continue  to  enjoy 
their  previous  benefits  and  compensations  for  working  conditions  although 
these  conditions  have  been  brou^t  vp  to  the  socially  normal  level  as  a  result 
of  reorganization.  Hie  situation  is  fairly  wide^read  in  vhich  workers  obtain 
wages  in  ^ite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  not  in  their  work  positions.  The 
clearest  example  is  vhen  th^  are  taken  away  for  agricultural  work. 

During  the  past  20  years  ratios  have  deteriorated  in  wages  for  individual 
categories  of  workers  (workers — engineering  and  technical  personnel  and 
employees,  piece-rate  workers — ^time-rate  workers)  and  sEheres  of  the  national 
economy  (material  production—the  norproduction  sphere)  .  In  1965  the  average 
monthly  monetary  earnings  of  engineering  and  technical  personnel  amounted  to 
148.4  nibles  and  workers — 101.7  rubles,  \idiile  in  1984  these  figures  were  228.1 
anS  205.5  rubles,  respectively.  If  the  existing  tendency  continues,  under  the 
12th  Five-Year  Plan  the  wages  of  workers  will  exceed  the  wages  of  engineering 
£ind  technical  personnel.  This  corresponds  neither  to  the  objective 
differences  in  the  labor  of  these  categories  of  workers  nor  to  their  role  in 
the  organization  of  scientific  and  technical  progress.  Hie  absolutely  and 
relatively  low  level  of  wages  in  the  nonproduction  sphere  has  a  negative 
influence  on  increasing  the  educational  potential,  the  cultural  development 
and  the  protection  of  the  health  of  the  citizens.  Now  wages  in  norproduction 
branches  amount  to  approximately  70  percent  of  the  analogous  indicator  in 
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naterial  production  (in  the  CEMA  ocaintries — 80  percent)  and  this  ratio  baa  a 
tendency  toward  reduction.  Wages  in  science  and  scientific  service  are  an 
lagging  behind.  In  1965  the  average  monthly  monetary  earnings  in  science  and 
scientific  service  amounted  to  120.6  rubles  and  in  industry — 104.2  rubles, 
vhile  in  1984  these  figures  were  198.3  and  204.6  rubles,  respectively. 

And  so  the  stimulating  influence  of  wages  on  highly  productive  labor  is 
decreasi^.  ^  What  would  help  to  overccsne  this  dangerous  tendency?  Let  us  list 
the  basic  directions  for  increasing  the  stimulating  role  of  wages, ,  vhich  we 
have  cilreadt/  begun  to  carry  out  partially  under  the  current  five-year  plan: 

elimination  ^  of  leveling  in  wages  on  the  basis  of  increasing  the 
differentiaticHi  of  earnings  according  to  the  real  labor  contribution  eind  the 
abolition  of  unjustified  limitations  on  the  growth  of  wages  for  actual 
achievements  in  labor; 

an  optimal  combination  of  centralized  and  cost-accounting  methods  of 
regulating  wages  vhich  presupposes  a  simultaneous  increase  in  the  role  of  the 
state  in  connoting  the  unified  wage  policy  eind  consistently  strengthening 
cost  accounting,  as  well  eis  a  significant  expansion  of  the  rights  of  labor 
collectives  in  the  ccattrol  of  wages; 

\. 

a  sharp  increase  in  collective  forms  of  payment  for  labor  on  the  basis  of 
eipansicHi  and  decpeni^  of  the  collective  contract; 

provision  of  hic^ier  rates  of  wages  for  engineering  and  technical  personnel  and 
people  enoployed  in  the  nonproduction  sphere. 

It  is  rnportant  to  strer^then  and  intensify  these  directions,  toking  into 
account  the  experience  of  our  econcanic  construction  and  that  of  the  fraternal 
socialist  countries,  vhich  is  constantly  being  enriched. 

Efficient  Employment  of  the  Population 

Now  we  will  have  to  provide  for  actually  efficient  employment  and  economic 
conditions  that  motivate  each  worker  to  valuie  his  work  position  and  constantly 
in^ease  his  qualifications  and  labor  productivity.  For  socialism  is  not  a 
philanthropic  society  vhere  each  worker  is  allowed  practically  automatically 
to  hold  a  work  position  vhere  his  work  is  certainly  not  always  satisfactory. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  a  unified  state  system  of  retraining,  distribution, 
placement  and  matericil  support  for  workers  released  frxmi  existing  prxxduction 
under  the  influxence  of  structural  changes  and  improvement  of  its  organization, 
and  also  ixnder  the  influence  of  scientific  and  technical  progress.  It  seems 
expedient  to  relieve  managers  of  enterprises,  institutions  and  institutes  of 
the  ta^  of  placing  workers  that  have  been  released  (this  is  more  the  function 
of  ^)ecial  social— regional  institutes)  and  to  expand  their  ri^ts  in  planning 
the  numl^  of  employed  people  and  establishing  the  level  of  wages.  In  other 
words,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  clearly  between  economic  cuid  social 
functicais  in  providing  for  full  employment  of  the  population. 

Bie  Nature  and  Conditions  of  labor 
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In  the  national  econcacy,  unfortunately,  there  is  still  a  large  proportion  of 
manual  labor,  frequently  less  skilled,  heavy  labor  that  is  hazmful  to  the 
health.  The  number  of  uncomfortable,  outdated  work  positions  is  decreasing 
extremely  slowly.  The  real  situation  is  new  such  that  many  workers  will  not 
agree  to  work  in  these  lancomfortable  work  positions  even  for  higher  wages. 
This  means  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  many  billions  of  rubles'  worth  of 
investments  for  radical  transformations  in  the  sphere  of  labor.  The  Basic 
Directions  for  the  Economic  and  Social  Development  of  the  USSR  During  1986- 
1990  and  the  Period  H)  to  the  Year  2000  envisioned  by  the  end  of  this  period 
reducing  the  proportion  of  manual  labor  in  the  production  ^here  to  15-20 
percent.  By  1990  more  than  5  million  people  will  be  released  from  manual 
labor,  vAiich  is  more  than  twice  eis  much  as  durir^  the  past  5  years.  It  is 
intended  to  conduct  complete  certification  and  streamlining  of  work  positio^. 
This  work  will  be  truly  ooitprdiensive  and  effective  if  it  is  based  on  social 
characteristics  of  work  positions  augmented  by  social  standards  whose 
achievement  is  mandatory. 

Without  radical  changes  in  the  conditions  and  nature  of  labor  it  will  be 
iitpossible  to  transform  it  into  a  primary  vital  necessity  of  the  harmcxiiously 
developed  individual.  And  this  is  the  basis  for  radiceil  changes  in  the  sphere 
of  production,  distribution  and  oonsunpticai  of  material  goods  and  services. 

The  Achievement  of  Bcilance  in  the  Ckaisumer  Sector  of  the  Economy 

At  the  present  time,  the  imbalance  in  this  sector  is  fairly  hi^.  This  leads 
to  extremely  negative  economic  and  social  consequences;  speculation,  bribery, 
redistribution  of  income  that  is  rxjt  ccantrolled  by  the  society,  devaluation  of 
the  ruble,  undermining  of  confidence  in  the  socioeconomic  actions  of  the 
socialist  state,  and  so  forth.  Hence  it  is  crucieil  to  solve  this  prcfclem. 

It  is  emphasized  in  the  materials  of  the  27th  Party  Congress  that  the  main 
thing  here  is  acceleration  of  the  rates  of  growth  of  the  production  of 
consumer  goods  and  paid  services,  a  considerable  iitprovement  in  their  qualily 
and  an  expansion  of  their  assortment.  By  the  year  2000  the  output  of  nonfood 
commodities  should  increase  l^B-l. 9-fold  as  compared  to  1985  and  1.35-fold  ly 
1990,  and  modem  gooefe  for  cultural-domestic  and  hous^old  use — 2. 0-2.1  arxi 
almost  1.5-fold,  and  paid  services~2. 1-2. 3-fold  and  1.5-fold,  respectively. 
As  is  pointed  out  in  the  political  r^xirt  of  the  CPSU  Central  Qsnraittee  to  the 
27th  Party  Congress,  decisive  measures  must  be  taken  to  eliminate  the  shaip 
disproportion  between  the  demand  for  services  and  the  sipply  of  them.  This 
^ould  apply  first  to  services  related  to  facilitating  household  labor,  ipkeep 
and  repair  of  apartments,  tourism,  and  automotive  service,  the  demand  for 
vhich  is  increasing  especially  rapidly.  There  will  be  an  increased  preportion 
of  cooperative  and  individual  housing  construction  and  a  principle  will  be 
introduced  of  a  social  guaranteed  minimum  of  free  housing  for  the  population, 
beyond  vhich  it  will  be  paid  for  by  the  population.  There  is  to  be  closer 
coordination  between  wages  and  the  amount  and  quality  of  dwelling  space  that 
is  occupied,  no  less  than  1  millicxi  garden  and  orchard  plots  will  be  allotted 
each  year,  and  the  necessary  amounts  of  paid  services  for  develcping  them  will 
be  organized. 
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Even  iinder  the  12th  Five-Yeeur  Plan  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  decisive 
step  in  the  implementation  of  the  USSR  Food  Program.  At  the  same  time  other 
measures  are  earmarked  for  providing  for  general  and  structural  balance  in  the 
consumer  sector  of  the  econon^.  It  is  necesseuy  to  bring  order  into  price 
setting.  "Artificieilly  increasing  prices  does  not  cure  economic  illnesses,” 
said  M.  S.  Gorbachev  at  the  Jixne  (1986)  Plenum  of  the  CPSU  Central  Cfcanmittee, 
'•but  only  corrupts  the  workers  emd  impedes  technical  progress.  Elevated 
prices  based  on  the  e3q>enditure  approach  conceal  shortcomings  in  the 
technology  emd  organizaticm  of  production  and  generate  neglect  of  the  search 
for  econcmicieQ.  methcxis  of  management.  Incaieasing  prices  is  justified  only  if 
it  is  brou^t  about  by  an  essential  inprovement  in  the  consumer  qualities  of 
the  gcxjds  and  higher  effectiveness  of  the  items." 

The  system  of  reteiil  prices  that  took  form  25-30  years  ago  has  largely  become 
outdated  and  jeorly  reflects  the  level  of  socially  recessary  es^erKiitures  on 
the  production  of  products,  and  it  does  not  correspond  to  the  modem 
conditions  for  the  producticm  of  gocxis  or  the  reed,  ratios  between  si^ly  and 
demand.  Ihese  prices  do  not  stimulate  the  output  of  high-quality  products 
since  the  producer  is  dealii^  erccliasively  with  vholesale  prices  vhich  are  in 
no  way  related  to  retail  prices.  It  would  seem  that  there  is  a  need  for  a 
cxmpr^ensive  reform  of  retail  prices.  Ikider  the  conditions  of  the  extremely 
unbalcuiced  market  it  cannot  but  lead  to  a  rise  in  their  average  level. 
Consequently,  we  need  carefully  thought  out  measures  of  condensation  for 
additioncil  expenditures  of  low-paid  groups  of  the  peculation.  In  turn,  this 
also  cJirectly  affeexts  the  system  of  monetary  incomes  of  the  population,  vhich 
also,  naturally,  must  be  informed.  These  incomes  should  grow  only  as  the 
fined,  resets  of  labor  increase,  and  they  should  be  coordinated  with  the  real 
incaease  in  the  producrticoi  of  material  consumer  gooeJs. 

The  Fi^t  Agciinst  IheEuned  Irjcomes 

In  the  decrees  of  the  USSR  Central  Committee  and  the  USSR  Council  of 
Ministers,  "On  Measures  for  Stepping  Up  the  Fi^t  Against  Unearned  Incomes" 
and  in  the  Ukase  of  the  Presidium  of  the  USSR  Sici^’sme  Soviet,  "On  Stepping  Id 
the  Fi^t  Against  Drawing  Uneeuned  Incomes"  eradication  of  unecumed  incomes 
that  are  alien  to  the  nature  of  scoialism  is  regarded  as  cin  inportant 
political,  socioeconcxnic  emd  educational  task.  Here  it  will  be  necessary  to 
mobilize  all  the  legal  strength  of  the  state  emd  the  increasing  scoial 
awareness  of  the  workers. 

Now  there  eue  at  leeist  the  follcwing  kinds  of  uneeumed  incomes: 

from  speculation,  bribery  cuid  corruption  caused  by  the  inhaleuice  in  the 
consumer  secrt:or  in  the  leurge  proportion  of  administrative  distribution  of 
resources; 

incxmies  of  individuals  vho  render  private  services  at  arbitreurily  hi^  rates; 

"monopolistic-rent"  incomes  on  private  subsidiary  farms,  vhich  are  also 
leceived  frequently  without  the  participation  (coitplete  or  partial)  of  their 
owners  in  public  prcxJuchion; 
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direct  theft  of  socialist  prcperty; 

excessively  high  inccxnes  idiose  level  is  difficult  to  justi:^  by  economic, 
social  or  moral-ethical  considerations. 

The  measures  for  eliminating  them  have  basically  been  determined  by  the 
aforementioned  directive  documente.  It  would  seem  e}^)edient  to  establish  a 
stable  balance  in  the  economy,  especially  in  the  consumer  sector;  to 
organically  include  individual  forms  of  production  of  goods  eind  services 
(vdiidi  cu:^  now  "neither  here  nor  there"  (in  the  ^here  of  public  production 
imder  conditions  that  eoe  economiccilly  ad\^tageous  both  to  the  producers  and 
to  the  consumers;  to  ocxiduct  a  reform  of  the  agricultural  tax  and  taation  of 
incomes,  especially  excessively  hi^  ones;  to  coordinate  more  qonpletely  the 
real  material  situation  of  the  workers  with  the  results  of  the  activity  of  the 
labor  collective  as  a  vtole;  and  to  considerably  e>5)and  the  ricjits  of  workers 
in  tlie  management  of  socialist  prcperty. 

Hie  System  of  Social  Guarantees 

We  are  speaking  about  an  extensively  developed,  goal-directed  s^tem  of  public 
consumption  funds  (OFP)  on  the  basis  of  vhich  the  demands  with  top  social 
priority  are  satisfied.  In  principle  the  OFP's  perform  the  social  function  of 
distribution.  Their  actual  economically  stiraulatiiig  function  consists,  in  our 
opinion,  in  the  following: 

they  directly  inprove  the  quality  of  the  labor  force  vhich  under  the 
conditions  of  the  scientific  and  technical  revolution  is  becoming  an 
iixaeasingly  iitportant  factor  in  their  realization; 

havir^  an  effective  system  of  OFP,  the  socialist  society  can  more  boldly  and 
radically  utilize  economic  mechanisms  of  motivation  (for  example,  higher 
differentiation  in  wages)  without  fear  of  increasing  social  tension. 

It  is  precisely  here,  and  not  in  the  ejpansion  of  depcurtmental  OFP's  that  one 
must  look  for  additional  sources  of  material  incentive  vhich  apply  to  all 
workers  regardless  of  vhere  they  may  live  or  work.  As  concern  social  funds  of 
enterprises  and  production  associations,  they  should  be  espended  primarily  for 
improving  working  conditions.  Let  us  add  that  in  this  case  these  funds  are 
joined  by  production  capital  investments  which  should  be  used  to  an  ever 
increasing  degree  for  creating  modem  ocmfortable  work  positions. 

A  problem  of  principed.  social  and  economic  importance  is  the  equalization  of 
the  equipment  of  facilities  of  the  social  infrastructure  for  the  population 
vbo  live  in  large,  mediian-sized  and  small  cities,  rural  areas  and  various 
regions  of  the  country.  Hierefore  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  beginning 
with  the  12th  Five-Year  Plan  the  social  infrastructure  will  be  created  at  more 
repid  rates  in  medium-sized  and  small  cities,  rural  locations,  and  regions  of 
Siberia  and  the  Far  East,  Central  Asia  and  the  Nonchemozem  Zom.  This  will 
lead  to  a  considerable  increase  in  the  economic  effectiveness  of  the 
utilization  of  production  resources.  ^ 
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In^rovement  of  wages  ai^tginented  ly  a  developed  system  of  social  guarantees 
would  mean  a  reeil  advcincement  of  the  society  along  the  path  of  ever  closer 
approach  to  socialist  social  j\:®tice,  \hose  complete  estcQ^lishment  is 
inseparable  frcm  the  course  toward  aoceleraticai. 

Real  Participation  of  Workers  in  Production  Management 

In  our^  opinicsi,  this  is  the  central,  pivotal  problem  in  the  creation  under 
socicdism  of  a  motivaticai  mechanism  v^ch  is  stronger  and  more  effective  than 
that  under  ce^pitedism.  It  is  precisely  here  that  we  must  win  in  the  struggle 
for  the  greatest  effectiveness  of  the  utilization  of  material,  labor  eind 
natural  resGuroes.  Htere  the  society  of  co-owners  of  socialist  property  should 
be  stronger  than  a  society  that  is  divided  into  masters  and  those  \dio  eure 
esqploited.  Here  the  "proprietary"  motivaticais  of  socialism  should  end  vp  to 
be  stronger  eind  more  effective,  more  recognized  eir^  pirposive  than  in  the 
atomized  society  of  the  West.  But  one  must  say  directly  that  we  are  only 
groping  along  the  ^th  to  solving  the  most  difficult,  multifaceted  problem 
vhich  we  cannot  avoid  or  bypass  either  econcanically,  socially  or  politically. 

The  main  thing  here,  as  was  pointed  out  at  the  27th  CPSU  Congress,  is  to 
disclose  all  the  we^th  of  relations  of  public  socialist  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production.  Ihe  criterion,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  creation  of  a 
stable,  dynamically  developing  system  of  truly  socialist  proprietary 
motivaticais  and  ocnplete  and  final  surmounting  in  eill  members  of  the  society 
of  elements  of  edien  naticais  and  the  attitude  toward  socicdist  property  as  to 
scmething  fiscal  and  bureaucratic,  like  being  "one's  own  and  scmidxx^  else's" 
at  the  same  time.  It  is  precisely  the  creation  of  a  real  complex  of 
proprietary  motivations  that  should  become  the  basis  for  a  radical  iitprovement 
in  the  econcanic  mechanism  for  the  functioning  of  the  socicdist  econotty  and  the 
ideological,  economic  and  social  platform  for  consistent  inplementation  of  the 
strategic  coiurse  developed  by  the  party  toward  significant  e3g>cinsion  of 
economc^  independence  €ind  responsibility  of  enterprises  eind  production 
associations,  sovkhozes  euid  kolkhozes  vihile  strengthening  centralized 
foundations  in  plemned  memagement  of  the  economy  and  solving  key  strategic 
problems  of  its  development.  The  latter  requires^ a  spedeO.  clarification  for 
frequently  there  is  confusion  and  sometimes  both  political  and  ideological 
speculation  as  well  as  the  attaching  of  labels. 

Some  objective  ^tterns  eire  the  growth  eind  deepening  of  social  division  of 
labor,  collectivization  of  production,  and  the  fact  that  productive  forces  are 
assuming  a  more  social  nature.  Naturally,  this  leads  to  the  development  of 
production  relations  vhich  are  under  socialism,  do  not  take  place  and  cannot 
talffi  place  randomly,  autcmaticeilly  on  the  basis  of  a  free  "play  of  economic 
forces. "  CJollectivization  of  production  and  the  development  of  productive 
forces  also  requira  ^equate  improvement  of  forms  and  methods  of  centralized 
planned  management,  its  strengthening  and  its  increeised  effectiveness.  This 
does  not  mean  an  increase  in  directively  established  plemning  and  evaluation 
indicators  of  the  activity  of  loccil  cost  accounting  units  or  attempts  to  plan 
"everything  eind  anything"  from  the  center,  or  to  increeise  the  proportion  of 
ftmds  vhich  the  enterprise  must  turn  over  to  the  state  budget. 
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Hie  real  force,  the  efficiency  and  the  effectiveness  of  centralized  management 
of  the  economy  lies  principally  elsevdiere.  Namely:  in  the  ability  to 
determine  the  optimal  national  economic,  interbranch  and  interregional 
proportions  of  socioeconomic  development;  to  find  the  key  "sore"  spots  in 
scientific  and  technical  progress;  to  guide  the  development  of  the  social 
infrastructure  from  the  large  picture;  and  to  establish  rules  of  the  "econamic 
game"  (prices,  interest  rates  for  various  kinds  of  credit,  payments  into  the 
budget,  rent,  the  tax  policy  and  so  forth)  vhich  vrould  motivate  the  local  cost 
accounting  units  to  follow  quickly  and  flexibly  along  the  path  of  national 
economic  proportions,  utilize  production  resources  effectively,  and  adapt 
efficiently  to  new  production  and  nonproduction  demands.  Hiese  demands  cannot 
be  envisicxied  ahead  of  time  by  any  national  econcmdc  plan  (even  one  developed 
with  the  help  of  the  most  modem  methods) . 

The  strengthenir^  of  the  centralization  of  planned  management  and  the 
considerable  esipansion  of  ecchomic  independence  and  responsibilities  of 
enterprises  constitute  a  dialectical,  organic  unity  in  the  development  of 
methods  of  socialist  management  and  are  not  imitually  exclusive  ccnc^ts." 

At  the  27th  Party  Ocngress  they  pointed  out  the  need  to  si:pport  and  develop  in 
all  ways  the  cooperative  form  of  ownership.  Its  real  possibilities  in 
strengthening  the  motivational  mechcmism  for  effective  utilization  of 
resources  began  to  truly  manifest  themselves  only  recently.  We  will  have  to 
change  the  widespread  opinion  that  the  kolkhoz-ccoperative  form  of  cwner^ip 
is  less  developed  than  the  state  form.  As  practice  shows,  koUdioz  production 
is  often  significiantly  more  effective  than  sovMioz  prcxiuction,  particad.arly 
because  on  the  koUdiozes  there  are  stronger  proprietary  motivaticxTS  for  hi^ily 
productive  labor  and  production  demcKoracy  is  imore  develc^ped.  It  would  seem 
that  the  principle  of  cxxDperating  ^culd  be  developed  more  extensively  also  in 
the  nationwide  sector  of  the  econcaty  bcth  among  associatioi^  and  enterprises 
and  within  them.  The  forms  of  the  (collective  contract  that  are  gathering 
force  are  undoubtedly  one  of  the  alternatives. 

An  extremely  crucial  issue  under  modem  conditions  is  the  fate  of  the  existing 
mechEinism  for  distribiting  the  majority  of  resources  in  the  branch  system  of 
ministries  and  departments.  We  are  speaking  about  d^iartmental  prejudices  as 
a  scxcioecxjnomic  phenomenon  that  characterizes  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  the  real  manifestation  of  relaticxis  of  public  socialist  property 
vdiich  hcis  taken  form  in  the  stage  of  mainly  extensive  development  of  the 
ecxmony  and  brings  about  the  clear  dominance  of  clearly  economic  cariterla  over 
social  ones.  The  econcmiic  potential  of  the  branches  is  not  weighted  with 
sufficient  economic  power  of  other  scoial  centers  for  disposing  of  resources 
(regions,  target  programs,  cooperations,  asscoiations  of  consumers) .  As  a 
result  there  are  stable  monopolistic  effects  in  the  scoialist  econcamy,  the 
domination  of  the  producer  over  the  consumer,  scientific  and  technical 
backwardness,  and  a  chronic  shortage  of  resources  and  produces.  Ib^erience  in 
carrying  out  reforms  of  the  economic  mechanism  in  the  USSR  (including 
e}q)erience  in  conducting  the  large-scale  e)4)eriment)  convincir^ly  shows  that 
the  ministries  are  far  from  always  interested  econcmically  and  scoially  in  the 
necessary  restructuring.  At  the  Jtine  (1986)  Plenum  of  the  CPSU  Central 
Committee  they  discussed  the  fact  that  ip  to  this  point  the  central  economic 
department  sent  out  methodological  guidelines  cuid  instructions  vhich 
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essentially  eaaaasculate  new  provisions  of  management  and  inadmissibly  limit  the 
righte  of  the  enterprises.  A  task  was  set  to  conplete  in  the  shortest 
possible  period  of  time  the  development  of  a  law  concerning  the  socialist 
enterprise  (production  association)  eind  thus  lay  a  basis  for  optimal 
distribution  of  ri^ts  and  responsibilities  among  ministries  and  enterprises 
and  legislatively  protect  labor  collectives  from  red  tape  eind  bureaucratic 
paperwork.  In  order  to  actually  e3q)and  the  economic  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  enterprises  and  associations,  it  seems  esg^edient  to 
radically  change  the  functions  of  the  ministries  (to  consolidate  them  \ihere 
this  is  necesseury  and  in  certain  cases,  as  with  the  creation  of  the  USSR 
Gosagroprcm,  eliminate  them  altogether) . 

In  economic  literature  suggestions  have  been  made  concerning  changing  the 
activity  of  branch  prbducti^  ministries  over  to  cost  accounting.  These 
d^^es,  in  our  opinion,  are  based  on  a  misunderstandii^  of  the  role  of  the 
ministry  as  a  purely  administrative  agency.  Their  implementation  would  careate 
only  the  illusion  of  strengthening  ecmomic  methods  of  management  but  in  fact 
would  exacerbate  the  problems  of  the  branch  departmental  system,  would 
strengthen  the  monopolistic  position  of  the  produc:ers,  emd  would  raise  a 
barrier  on  the  path  to  acrtually  necessary  expansion  of  econcmdc  rights  of 
production  associaticsis  and  enterprises  as  well  as  the  effective  realization 
of  the  principles  of  socialist  competitiveness. 

Thus  an  cbjec^ve  need  of  the  mcxiem  stage  vhere  acceleration  of  scxjioecencanic 
develcpnent  is  the  careation  of  an  economic  mechanism  vhich  would  inherently 
have  an  integrated  system  of  sufficiently  equal  "distributors"  of  public 
property  (scxuety,  rayons,  programs,  pioduction  asscoiations  and  enterprises, 
and  aooperation,  including  consumer  cocperation)  capable  of  providing  for 
in^ituticxial,  economic  emd  socieil  baleuxe  of  national  economic  (development. 
This  is  a  balaroe  vhich  realizes  public  owner^ip  of  property  as  em  organic 
u^ty  of  socieil,  collective  emd  individual  econcmiic  interests.  Thig  unity 
will  be  directed  toward  all-round  strengthening  of  proprietary  motivations  at 
eill  levels  of  the  national  econoaiy. 

The  Adcpticn  of  Dec^ions  Ckncernlng  Distribution  of  Resources  at  the  Level  of 
Prcxduction  Associations  (Enterprises) 

What  is  the  mtemeLl  incentive  for  making  the  most  effective  decisions  at  this 
level?  ^  This  is  one  of  the  main  issues  in  the  creation  of  the  economic 
mech^ism  for  the  functioning  of  the  socialist  econoity  in  vhich  there  is  a 
consicderable  e>pcmSion  of  the  economic  independence  of  prccJuction  associations 
(enterprises).  All  attempts  to  improve  the  economic  mechanism  which, 
unfortunately,  have  not  yet  produced  stably  positive  results,  revolve  around 
the  answer  to  this  question.  Do  the  motivations  of  the  general  director 
(board  of  directors  of  the  associaticai)  coincide  with  the  individual  economic 
interests  of  the  workers  in  the  labor  collectives?  Why  must  he  be  concerned 
(as  the  econcmic  ocxitracting  agent  of  public  production)  about  the  growth  of 
toe  wages  of  toe  workers,  toe  increase  in  toe  development  funcds,  material 
incentives,  social  and  cultural  measures  and  housing  constructicHi?  There  are 
,  many  questions  like  the^  vhich  economic  science  practiceilly  (does  not  answer. 
The  author  of  this  article  does  not  claim  this  either,  wishing  only  to  express 
certain  preliminary  consicderations. 
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m  the  west,  the  shareholders  exert  a  great  deal  of  p^si^  on  the  decisions 
of  the  firm,  and  the  managers  cannot  but  take  their  will  into  account  if  they 
want  to  remain  in  this  role  for  very  long.  Under  socialism  such  a  mechanism 
does  not  exist:  the  managers  are  responsible  to  managers  of  a  higher  rank. 
Obey  c^jpoint  them,  give  them  bonuses  and  incentives,  remove  them  and  so  forth. 
Oonseguently,  the  managers  of  associations  (enterprises)  live  not  only  in  tte 
world  of  real  eccaiomic  effectiveness  and  responsibililY  vbidh  they  recognize 
cis  their  own  objective  economic  interest,  but,  first  and  foremost,  in  a  world 
of  administrative  subordinatiai.  Ohis  distorts  the  actual  economic  relations 
for  more  effective  utilization  of  resources. 

The  selectivity  of  such  managers,  their  major  responsibility  to  the  collective 
that  has  selected  them,  and  the  creation  of  the  enterprise  council  vdiich 
actually  decided  on  strategic  problems  of  its  development — such,  in  our 
opinion,  eure  the  general  contours  for  solving  the  problems  that  have  been 
formulated.  Only  collective  responsibility,  augmented  by  principles  of  one- 
man  management,  will  provide  for  a  real  internal  incentive  to  select  the  most 
effective  variants  of  the  utilization  of  matericil,  labor  and  natural  resources 
and  at  the  same  time  will  create  a  mechanism  of  economic  responsibility  for 
incorrect  planning  and  economic  decisions. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  do  an  immense  amount  of  work  in  order  for  the  prestige 
of  the  given  enterprise  to  become  a  real  economic  phenomenon  on  vhich  eill  of 
its  workers  are  interested  in  working  so  that  the  loss  of  a  work  position  at 
it  will  be  perceived  in  terms  of  the  serious  economic  and  life  consequences. 

The  Mechcinism  for  Distributing  Resources  at  the  I^el  of  the  Society  as  a 
Whole  (Region) 

we  have  become  accustomed  to  the  thesis  that  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for 
organic  coordination  of  objective  socied,  collective  and  individual  economic 
interests.  But  v^o  is  the  subject,  the  real  bearer  of  public  interest,  to 
whom  is  it  advantageous  to  look  out  for  them,  vho  is  economically  responsible 
for  adopting  the  most  effective  decisions  at  the  level  of  the  society  as  a 
vAiole,  and  making  the  most  effective  cepital  investments?  It  would  seem  that 
this  would  be  the  society  as  a  vAiole.  But  this  answer  is  at  once  both  wrong 
cUid  unconstructive  (it  replaces  the  einswer  to  the  question  with  the  same 
question) .  And  yet  capital  investments  made  at  the  level  of  the  national 
economy  (centralized  capital  investments)  conprise  the  lion's  share  of  the 
overall  volume.  Uiey  do  not  enter  the  economic  system  of  socialism  as  a  free 
resource.  Herein  lies  a  basic  reason  for  Portages  in  the  Socialist  economy. 

It  would  seem  that  in  purely  economic  terms  this  problem  is  insoliible. 
Nothing  will  be  gained  by  mentioning  the  society's  economic  center,  for  th^ 
is  sinply  a  tautology.  Of  course  the  society  can  compensate  other  economic 
oontractir^  agents  for  losses  related  to  its  ineffective  actions.  Hiis,  of 
course,  raises  barriers,  but  they  are  too  ^hemeral.  And,  as  has  cilreac^  be^ 
shown,  this  is  not  the  main  prchlem.  One  of  the  directions  for  solving  it  is 
expcinsion  of  the  econcmiic  independence  and  responsibility  of  the  enterprises, 
vAiich  autcraatically  reduces  the  volume  of  free  centralized  capitcd  investments 
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and  the  sphere  of  "pciblic”  interest.  Improvement  of  the  econcradc  mechanisms 
of  all  the  fraternal  socieilist  countries  is  proceeding  in  this  direction. 

Strengthening  j»litical  responsibility  and  the  most  extensive  (professional 
arrai^ed)  public  eind  social  control  eure  of  the  greatest  significeince  here. 
Herein  lies  an  essential  reserve  for  expanding  the  real  participation  of 
citizens  in  the  management  of  socialist  property. 

It  seems  e}^)edient  to  organize  a  regular  ejpert  eVali:ation  of  the  plans  for 
the  econcmic  and  social  develcpnent  of  the  country,  the  econamic  regions,  the 
republi^,  krays  oblasts.  An  independent  expert  evaluation  should  give 
conclusicxis  regarding  all  of  the  leonge  plans  for  socioecancmic  and  scientific- 
technical  develcpnent.  It  ^ould  not  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  planning- 
economic  ministries,  but  the  USSR  Supreme  Soviet  and  for  the  republics  it 
should  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  local  agencies  of  authority,  v^ich 
ccaisiderably  increases  the  objectiveness  and  wei^tiness  of  its  decisions.  As 
was  noted  at  the  June  (1986)  Plenum  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee,  it  is 
necessary  inme^ately,  in  the  shortest  possible  periods  of  time,  to  subject  to 
ejpert  evaluation  all  plans  for  technical  reequipment  and  reorganization  that 
have  been  earmarked  for  implementation  under  the  12th  Five-Year  Plan.  Ihose 
that  do  not  correspond  to  the  tasks  of  acceleration  of  scientific  and 
technical  progress  should  be  resolutely  rejected,  their  implementation  should 
be  prohibited,  and  the  money  that  is  released  should  be  used  for  the 
develcpnent  of  advanced  technical  equipment. 

The  System  of  Moral  and  Ethical  Veilues 

All  social  relations  under  socialism  are  based  on  labor  and  therefore  it  must 
be  the  pivotal  point  of  the  system  of  moral  and  ethical  values  of  the 
s(x:ialist  socie'fy.  Under  socialism  there  is  cmily  only  one  ••class”  privilege — 
to  be  a  worker.  But^  in  order  for  this  potential  of  socialism  to  be 
transformed  into  a  reality,  immense,  purposive  efforts  are  needed  cai  the  part 
of  the  entire  society:  inprovement  of  wages,  provision  of  rational 
employment,  a  fight  against  unearned  incomes,  the  insurance  of  real 
participation  of  the  workers  in  the  Inanagement  of  public  property  at  all 
levels  of  the  national  ecxaicmy,  and  so  forth. 

The  moral  ^d  ethical  factors  significantly  influence  the  socioeconomic 
pr^esses  in  a  scxiialist  society,  but  their  basis  is  ccmoposed  of  acrtually 
^cisting  econcmic  irelations.  Ihe  attitude  toward  labor  can  be  both  a  positive 
and  a  negative  factor  in  the  motivational  mechcinism  of  socialism.  In  the 
opinion  of  m^y  economists  euid  sociologists ,  the  shortcomings  that  have 
accum^ated  in  our  society  have  led  to  a  certain  reduction  of  the  social 
prestige  and  the  status  of  honest,  hi^y  productive  labor,  vhidi  is  done  for 
the  good  of  the  ^tire  society.  Hie  author  of  the  article  very  regretfully 
shares  this  position.  In  order  to  advance,  we  must  reconquer  v^iat  has  eilreacty 
been  conquered  but  has  been  partially  lost.  In  particular,  the  touch  of  honor 
must  disappear  forever  firom  the  words  ••moral  incentive'^;  it  is  necessary  to 
restore  ccmpletely  and  affirm  the  principle  of  socieilist  social  justice,  v^ose 
form^a,  as  we^  emphasized  at  the  27th  GPSU  congress,  is  simple:  university 
participation  in  labor,  payment  according  to  the  real  results  plus  a  developed 
system  of  social  guarantees  for  satisfying  the  socially  most  significant 


needs.  The  assimilaticai  of  this  fomoila  would  mean  an  immense  strengthening 
of  the  socialist  system  of  motivations  for  highly  effective  labor  for  all 
workers.  And  this  is  the  basis  for  increasing  the  production  of  goods  and 
services  eind  a  condition  for  economic  support  of  labor  and  a  great 
reinforcement  for  it  as  the  basis  of  economic,  social  eind  moral-ethical 
relations  and  values  in  socialism. 

When  creating  ein  effective  motivational  mechanism  for  the  utilization  of 
piroducticai  resources,  socied-ism  must  take  into  account  the  entire  totcility  of 
national,  ethnic  and  cultural  factors  and  traditions.  Of  course  it  must  not 
peissively  adept  to  them,  but  it  should  not  act  as  though  they  did  not  exist, 
either.  This  leads  to  economic  and  social  Outlays.  OMs  will  be  the  case 
until  we  fiilly  restore  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  f&rxist-Ieninist 
teaohing  concerning  the  reverse  influence  of  stperstanactural  relations  on  the 
economic  base.  In  practice  things  are  going  well  in  far  from  all  of  the 
spheres.  At  the  27th  CPSU  Congress  it  was  emphasized  that  the  party  is 
striving  to  rectify  this  situation. 

The  Measure  of  Politiceil  Maturity  of  the  Society  and  Its  Democratization 

The  27th  CPSU  Congress  developed  a  complex  of  measures  for  increasing  the 
politiceil  maturity  of  the  socieilist  society  and  in  all  ways  democratizing  all 
spheres  of  its  activity.  Socialism,  undoubtedly,  has  not  yet  disclosed  all  of 
its  potential  advantages  in  this  area.  And  this  means  that  we  must  look  at 
the  historical  perspective  with  econcmic  and  social  optimism. 

If  we  are  able  in  fact  to  provide  for  a  reeil  participation  of  the  workers  in 
the  management  of  sociedist  public  prcperty  at  all  levels  of  the  national 
econoity,  we  will  solve  the  problem  of  accelerating  socioeconomic  development. 
Socialism  has  every  possibility  of  doing  this. 

The  society  of  participants  in  socialist  public  ownership  of  the  means  of 
production,  vhich  heis  created  the  most  effective  motivational  mechanian  for 
working  at  top  performance,  is  not  a  socioeconomic  utopia  but  it  is  not  a 
"gift"  of  the  historical  process  either.  It  is  generated  in  the  struggle  and 
in  the  torments  of  economic  and  social  contradictions  vhich,  edthou^  they  are 
not  antagonistic,  are  still  not  simple  to  jresolve.  There  are  social  segments 
vhidh  are  iipeding  our  development.  Not  to  see  this,  in  our  opinion,  means  to 
submit  to  sociopolitical  blindness.  And  the  main  pivotal  point  in  the  fight 
against  these  forces  is  the  strengthening,  using  all  of  the  available  means 
that  are  adequate  to  socialism,  of  the  position  of  the  honorable  worker,  the 
social  prestige  of  public  labor,  and  the  position  of  each  member  of  the 
society  as  an  economically,  socially  and  politically  real  owner  of  public 
socialist  property. 

FOOTNOTE 

1.  Lenin,  V.I.,  "Poln.  Sbbr.  Soch."  [Complete  Collected  Works],  Vol  39,  p  21. 

OOPYRKfflT:  Izdatelstvo  "Nauka",  "Ekonomika  i  organizatsiya  promyshlennogo 

proizvodstva",  1986 

11772 

CSO:  1820/41 
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GCaJEERENCE  HELD  C»I  DEVEIDEMENT  OF  ERIGADE  FORMS 

Novosibirsk  EEOCMIKA  I  QRGfiNIZMSIYA  ERCMYSHLENNOGO  EROIZVODSTVA  (EKO)  in 
Russian  No  12,  Dec  86  pp  23-68 

[Report  on  conference  prepared  by  B.  P.  Kutyrev,  candidate  of  economic 
sciences  (Novosibirsk) :  "Hie  Develcp(nent  of  Brigade  Forms"] 

[Text]  When  speaking  of  brigades  we  must  remember  that  the 
27th  CESU  Ccaigress  eeinnarked  further  dissemination  of 
collective  forms  of  organization  and  stimulation  of  labor 
and  the  ecanoamic  contract.  It  is  precisely  in  these  that 
we  sh^l  see  the  most  conplete  manifestation  of  the 
participation  of  labor  collectives  in  increasing  the 
effectiveness  of  production  and  inproving  product  quality 
OTi  the  b^^  of  socialist  democxacy,  self-management  and 
creative  initiative  of  the  masses. 

Hie  11th  Five-Year  Plan,  during  vhich  the  brigade  form  of 
organization  arxi  stimulation  of  labor  (BFOST)  waste  have 
became  the  basic  one,  has  come  to  an  end.  Actually, 
brigades  have  become  widespread,  enconpassing  more  than  70 
pero^  of  industrial  workers.  But  this  has  not  produced  a 
significa^  economic  effect.  In  individual  cases,  labor 
productivity  has  even  decreased.  A  number  of  problems  have 
be^  revealed  vhich  reflect  a  formulaic  attitude  toward 
this  progressive  form  of  organization  and  stimulation  of 
labor. 

Hi  this  issue  of  ERD  we  are  conducting  an  all-union 
correspondence  conference  entitled  "Development  of  brigade 
Forms."  Its  task  is  to  discuss  the  most  frequently 

encountered  prcblems  associated  with  the  introduction  of 
brigades  and  control  of  their  functioning  and  to  suggest 
-  certa^  ways  of  solving  them.  In  our  opinion,  the  brigade 
form  is  universally  applicable  and  with  the  proper  approach 
will  cilways  produce  a  hi^  social  and  economic  effect. 

Hie  r^xirts  and  speeches  (articles  and  letters  to  the 
journal)  have  been  considered  by  the  editorial  board.  In 
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Iceeping  with  the  goals  of  the  conference  and  its  rigid 
regulation,  the  statements  have  been  abridged  and  ireduoed 
to  the  author's  basic  idea.  Ihe  statements  included  in  the 
magazine  are  considered  to  be  a  scientific  publicaticm.  ^ 

Ihe  chairman  of  the  correspcxidenoe  conference  is  a  magazine 
depairtment  head  and  candidate  of  econanic  sciences,  B.  P. 

Kutyrev. 

Session  1.  Ihe  Goal  of  Introducing  Brigade  Forms 

Chairman:  Production  workers  repeatedly  asked  the  question  of  vhett^r  or  not 
it  is  necessary  to  try  to  introduce  brigades  if  labor  productivity  increases 
only  insignificantly  because  of  this  form  of  organization  and  stimulation  and 
sometimes,  even  worse,  it  declines.  But  e}q)erienae  prompts  us  to  ask  another 
question:  are  the  growth  rates  of  labor  productivity  not  unsatisfactory 
because  such  a  "frontal"  goeil  is  set?  Perhaps  if  a  different  goal  were  set 
this  way  the  practical  workers  would  also  achieve  high  indicators  for  labor 
productivity?  What  do  participants  in  the  oonferetKie  have  to  say  about  this? 

Goal  and  Effectiv^ess 

V.  V.  Ulanov,  Chief  of  the  Laboratory  for  Scientific  Organization  of  Labor  of 
the  Kaluga  Machine  Building  Plant 

Sometimes  the  brigade  form  does  not  produce  the  espected  effect.  Ihe  reasons 
for  the  failures  eire  frequently  seen  in  the  formal  approach  of  the 
administration,  the  lack  of  restructuring  in  planning,  wages  and  so  forth. 
But  ^hy  does  the  administration  not  engage  in  restructuring?  Out  of  caution, 
vhich  is  inherent  in  the  evaluation  of  everything  new?  I  think  that  it  is  not 
only  because  of  this.  In  ny  opinion,  a  large  role  is  played  ly  the  lack  of 
clear-cut  goals  and  their  incorrect  formulation. 

Why  are  brigades  created?  In  the  standard  provisions  and  the  recommendations 
regarding  this  form  it  says:  For  purposes  of  accelerating  the  growth  rates  of 
labor  productivity,  improving  product  quality. .  .but  is  it  not  true  that 
everything  else  in  improving  organizaticmi  of  producticmi,  labor  and  management 
is  directed  toward  these  same  goals?  And  was  individual  piece-rate  work 
introduced  with  different  goals? 

The  most  consistent  of  eill  are  those  vho  haVe  seen  in  the  brigade  a  means  of 
eliminating  the  shortcomings  of  individual  piece-rate  work  (the  "varying 
advantageousness"  of  work)  because  of  the  unified  contract.  But  even  here  not 
everything  has  worked  out,  people  are  in  no  hurry  to  use  the  coefficient  of 
labor  participation  to  clamp  down  on  violations  of  labor  discipline,  and 
instead  of  fighting  for  the  plan  they  vigorously  demand  improvements  in  the 
organization  of  production.  It  will  not  do  to  ejplain  this  result  ly  the  low 
i.evel  ^f  conscientiousness  of  the  workers  or  the  unsatisfactory  espianations 
of  the  advantages  of  the  brigade  form.  A  more  likely  esplanation  is  that  the 
organizers,  not  envisioning  clear  enough  goals,  were  unable  to  create 
conditions  for  reeilizing  the  immense  advantages  of  collective  labor.  But  vhat 
are  these  ccaiditions? 
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The  first  cxjndition:  To  provide  for  a  truly  prcjprietary  attitude  toward  the 
matter,  a  hi^  level  of  caneative  activity  and  conoem  for  a  hic^  fined  result. 
A  unified  contract  is  not  enou^  here.  If  payment  for  the  final  results  were 
not  introduced,  that  is,  if  th^  had  rates  for  individual  operations  that  were 
not  "dissolved"  into  the  conpr^ensive  norm  for  the  conpleted  project,  then 
each  member  of  the  brigade  would  see  individual  rates  and  consider  "his  own" 
wages. 

The  second  condition:  In  addition  to  granting  the  brigade  everything 
ne(^sary  for  its  production,  it  must  have  a  certain  minimum  of  ri^ts.  The 
brigade  leader,  for  exanple,  must  have  the  rights  that  the  foreman  had 
previously.  Ihe  number  of  members  of  the  brigade  should  be  such  that  the 
brigade  leader  could  see  everyone  literally  without  leaving  his  own  work 
positicm.  The  evaluaticai  of  the  labor  of  the  brigade  ^lould  not  d^)end  on  how 
other  subdivisions  have  worked. 

It  is  possible  to  provide  for  these  ric^ts  only  by  restructurir^  production 
mcunagement.  Hence  one  can  suggest  the  following  formulation,  with  vhich  ray 
article  began:  the  goal  of  introducing  the  BPOST  is  to  create  a  qualitatively 
new  ^stem  of  production  management  vhose  lowest  level  would  be  the  brigade — 
the  primary  labor  collective. 

The  Starting  Point  of  Producticai  Relaticais 

V-  A.  Lisichkin,  Doctor  of  Economic  Sciences,  Professor;  V.  A.  Moskvitin, 
Graduate  Student  at  the  All-Union  Scientific  Research  Institute  for 
Construction  of  Main  Pipelines;  and  I.  I.  Mikava,  Chief  of  the  Mobile 
Mechanized  Column 

K.  Mcurx  discussed  socialism  as  a  "society  based  on  the  fimdamentals  of 
collectivism  and  common  owner^p  of  the  means  of  production,"  [Footnote  1] 
vdiere  "the  labor  of  ein  individual  from  the  very  beginning  is  pi&>lic  labor" 
[Footnote  2]. 

K.  Marx  went  on  to  point  out  that  "here  (in  a  sociedist  society — ^author)  there 
would  exist  a  kind  of  labor  organization  which  would  have  as  a  consequence  the 
participation  of  the  individucil  person  in  collective  consiranption. "  [Footnote 
3]  This,  in  our  opinion,  is  a  direct  indication  of  the  need  to  search  for 
forms  of  organizaticxi  and  stimulation  of  labor  that  are  adequate  to  socialism. 
Individiml  forms  clearly  do  not  meet  this  requirement.  The  BPOST  and  the 
collective  contract  at  the  higher  organizational  levels  are  a  different 
matter.  According  to  V.  I.  Lenin,  the  task  consists  in  having  each 
conscientious  worker  "feel  that  he  is  not  only  the  master  in  his  plant,  but  a 
representative  of  the  country."  [Footnote  4]  From  the  brigade  to  collective 
labor  on  the  scale  of  the  state — such  is  the  path  toward  realizing  the 
predictions  of  the  founders  of  scientific  communism. 
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Both  Collectivism  and  the  Final  Result 
Ye.  A.  Gavrileriko,  Tomsk  State  University 

Among  the  ftindamental  principles  of  BFOST  are,  first,  collectivism  and,  on  the 
basis  of  this,  real  participation  of  all  workers  in  the  management  of 
production,  from  the  brigade  to  the  enterprise  as  a  ^diole;  second,  the 
orientation  of  the  collective  toward  the  final  result  and  a  direct  link 
between  it  and  the  wage  fund. 

Only  with  complete  realization  of  both  principles  with  the  BPOST  produce  a 
sufficient  effect.  Unfortunately,  in  practice  attention  is  focused  on  the 
latter  priiKiiple,  aiKi  the  former  is  realized  far  from  fully.  Even  in  the 
local  collective  the  collegial  management  agency,  the  brigade  council, 
frequently  acts  formally,  and  eill  decisions  are  made  either  by  the  brigade 
leader  or  the  foreman,  and  sometimes  even  the  hi^ier  managers.  For  exaiiple, 
in  one  of  the  Tomsk  Production  Associations  there  were  cases  vhen  data 
concerning  wages  of  workers  in  the  brigades  were  sent  down  from  above,  and  the 
brigade  leaders  merely  made  the  coefficients  of  labor  participation  equal  to 
them.  It  has  been  necessary  to  deal  with  intervention  from  managers  into 
purely  intrabrigade  issues  (placement  of  workers,  utilization  of  teohnical 
equipment,  calculation  of  the  coefficient  of  labor  participation  and  so  forth) 
under  good  pretexts  at  many  industrieLL  eind  agricultural  enterprises  of  Tomsk 
Ctolast.  Not  to  mention  the  participaticai  of  workers  in  management  at  higher 
levels  (shop,  enterprise) .  We  actually  never  found  any  workers  on  brigade 
councils.  For  example,  at  the  electric  li^t  bulb  plant  the  council  operated 
under  the  d^juty  director  for  personnel  and  handled  affairs  of  absentees.  And 
vhen  the  foremen  stopped  submitting  information  about  them,  the  council  of 
brigade  leaders  promptly  heilted  its  existence.  In  the  Sibkabel  Association, 
even  the  general  director  himself  played  the  role  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  ^igade  Leaders. 

Because  of  the  oblivion  of  the  first  of  the  aforementioned  principles, 
initiative  in  the  brigades  is  increasing  slowly,  and  pressure  frcati  below  on 
wages  is  almost  not  weakening.  Moreover,  in  a  number  of  cases  it  is 
increasing,  for  instead  of  individual  self-seeking  there  is  collective  self- 
seeking.  Recently  managers  of  enterprises  have  been  quite  afraid  of  such  a 
phenomenon  as  "brigade  individualism":  It  is  more  difficult  to  withstand 
pressure  from  a  brigade  than  from  individuals. 

As  for  the  second  principle,  its  role  is  cleeurly  exaggerated.  For  some  reason 
it  is  thou^t  that  the  BPOST  will  produce  a  maximum  effect  if  at  the  level  of 
the  brigade  they  take  into  account  all  resources  e}q)ended  on  achieving  the 
final  result  without  exception,  and  then  the  brigades  would  be  materially 
motivated  to  economize  on  all  of  them  (these  are  considered  the  most  developed 
and  frequently  are  called  cost  accounting  brigades) .  Of  course,  the 
e3q)enditures  of  the  most  important  material  resources  must  be  taken  into 
account.  But  does  this  mean  eill  of  them,  and  will  this  produce  the  desired 
effect?  After  all,  in  order  to  do  this  one  needs  an  immense  number  of 
additional  gauges  for  electric  energy,  steam,  heat,  compressed  air  and  so 
forth,  as  well  as  a  significant  rearrangement  of  intraplant  communications. 
Incidentally,  during  a  business  trip  to  the  Kaluga  Turbine  Plant  in  January 
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1984  I  became  convinced  that  at  the  level  of  the  brigades  they  take  into 
account  only  e2^)enditures  of  live  labor  and  metal,  and  the  gauges  for  electric 
energy,  ccnopressed  cdr  and  so  forth  remain  in  the  shops.  Nonetheless,  tea  can 
keep  up  with  workers  of  this  plant  vdien  it  comes  to  a  proprietary  attitude 
toward  business.  Obviously,  if  a  worker  were  placed  in  the  position  of  the 
owner  not  in  words,  bxit  in  deed,  then  he  would  take  a  proprietary  attitude 
toward  all  resources  cind  not  just  those  for  vdiose  savings  he  receives 
additiCTial  remuneration. 

At  both  enterprises  vhere  the  BFOST  is  not  developed,  that  is,  vhere  there  are 
individual  little  brigades  that  eure  not  joined  into  a  unified  ccmplex,  the 
reasons  for  low  effectiveness  are  understandable  and  they  have  been  written 
about  repeatedly  in  the  press.  Well,  vhat  about  places  vhere  the  BPOST  has 
eLLready  become  the  basic  form  emd  not  "phony  brigades"  but  real  ones  are 
widespread;  vhy  even  there  are  the  rates  of  increase  and  effective  nets  of 
production  slowing  down  with  time?  Our  research  shows  that  a  number  of 
important  parameters  (material  and  technical  sipply,  planning  and  management 
cai  vhich  the  activity  of  the  enterprise  depends  remain  beyond  the  reach  of 
loccil  labor  collectives. 

Therefore  along  with  further  development  of  the  BPOST,  vhich  establishes 
collectivism,  figuratively  speaking,  "from  below,"  it  is  necosseuy  to  \i^rk 
actively  to  improve  planning  and  management  at  the  branch  and  national 
eccmicmic  level,  that  is,  the  establishment  of  collectivism  "from  above." 

Self-Management  and  Develcprient  of  the  Sense  of  the  Being  the  CXoier  (Ye.  P. 
Torkanovskiy,  doctor  of  jurisprudence,  professor.  Institute  of  Econcmiics  of 
the  Acadeny  of  Science,  Moscow. 

In  my  (pinion,  the  main  goal  of  intrcxJucing  the  BPOST  and  at  the  same  time  a 
condition  for  its  high  effectiveness  is  the  development  of  socialist 
production  self-memagement,  vhich  leads  to  instilling  in  members  of  the 
brigade  a  sense  of  being  the  master  production.  The  concept  "Master  of 
Perfection  is  defined  by  mem's  admission  in  society  as  em  owners,  emd  is 
manifested  in  the  possibility  of  his  making  management  decisior^.  Management 
is  the  functicai  of  the  owners  of  the  inplements  and  means  of  labor.  Cnly  the 
cwner  relates  to  producticm  conditions  eis  his  own,  and  hence  his  interest  not 
cmly  in  attaining  material  goods,  but  above  all  in  retaining  them,  constantly 
expanding  them  and  vtilizing  them  as  effectively  as  possible. 

Awakaiing  the  Potential  That  Lies  in  the  People 

A.  Alipcheifcov,  Worker  at  KamAZ,  Brezhnev. 

Many  e}planations  are  given  for  the  low  rates  of  increase  in  the  effectiveness 
of  public  production,  the  shortage  and  so  forth.  These  include  the 
imperfection  of  plaming  and  many  other  thin^.  But  at  the  basis  of  all  these 
reasons,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  one  root — ^the  lack  of  the  proper  meeisure  of 
independence  for  the  workers. 

Ihrou^i0ut  the  economy  the  memager  thinks  for  the  workers  and  eill  they  have  to 
do  is  carry  out  orders.  Ohe  colossal  creative  energy  of  the  masses  remains 
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untapped.  Hie  BPOST,  under  the  conditions  of  complete  and  universal  cost 
accounting,  is  not  only  a  means  of  speeding  vp  the  rates  of  economic  growth, 
but  also  of  awakening  the  potential  that  lies  in  the  people.  Having  begun 
with  snail  brigades,  this  method  in  the  final  analysis  can  unite  all  workers 
in  a  universal  collective  form  of  organization  and  stiraulaticxi  of  labor. 

The  BPOST  is  a  signal  for  a  radical  breakthrough  in  production  relations,  a 
change  in  labor  legislation,  and  a  sharp  reduction  in  size  and  cost  of  the 
administrative  e^paratus. 

Brigades---Catalyzers  for  Change 

I.  V.  Titareriko,  Director  of  the  Berm  Telephone  Plant 

I  agree  with  the  idea  that  the  brigade  form  should  be  the  catalyzer  for 
changes  in  management  as  a  vdiole.  Hiis  ikj  way  means  that  it  should  be 
regarded  as  a  panacea.  No,  just  as  a  catalyzer. 

The  collective  forms  are  not  at  fault;  the  problem  is  the  Portages  in  supply. 
Thus  oh  oite  day  in  January  because  of  a  lack  of  centralized  service  for  work 
positions,  of  the  32  assembly  brigades  of  our  plant  10  failed  to  fulfill  their 
daily  ^ift  assignments.  The  January  plan  was  fulfilled  by  the  assembly 
brigade  by  only  20  percent.  The  lack  of  diodes  was  the  cause.  But  behind 
this  cause  there  are  deeper  ones,  mainly  the  fact  that  other  units  do  not  have 
the  interest  the  brigades  have  in  achieving  the  final  result  or  the 
respcnsibility  for  Infilling  contractual  commitments. 

And  this  is  the  goal  for  vhich  we  are  introducing  the  brigade  form.  If  we  do 
not  achieve  this  and  do  not  direct  management  toward  the  elimination  of 
shortccmiings,  the  brigades  themselves  will  not  be  effective  either. 

Perhaps  a  Tactical  Ifeneuver? 

A.  P.  Sidorovich,  Mining  Ifester  of  the  Kiybyshevskoye  Mining  Administration, 
Donetsk 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  weak  effect  from  the  dissemination  of  the  BPOST  is 
the  inadequate  theoretical  beise.  Practical  workers  are  forced  to  answer  a 
mass  of  ^estions.  Sometimes  we  are  deceived.  The  Central  Scientific 
Research  and  E>perimental  Institute  of  Coal,  for  example,  in  its  publications 
allows  in  principle  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  the  brigade  form 
without  the  application  of  cost  accounting  as  a  method  of  organizing  and 
paying  for  labor  alone. 

I  consider  it  one  of  the  most  import^t  theoretical  mistakes  to  regard  the 
BPCXST  as  the  ^stem  that  completely  corresponds  to  the  economy  of  socialism. 
In  my  opinion,  this  is  only  a  responsive  reaction  of  the  national  economic 
organism  to  the  difficulties  it  encountered  during  the  1970 's  and  1980 's. 
This  means  that  the  BFCST  is  a  temporary  socioeconoradc  phenomenon,  a  flexible 
tactical  maneuver.  But  it  does  irat  follow  from  this  that  we  can  do  without 
scientific  sibstantiatiexi. . . . 
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In  Plain  Tenns 


R.  Ya.  Beresneva,  Etaoronist,  Khcurkov 

In  the  recommendations  of  the  USSR  State  Committee  for  Labor  and  Social 
Problems  Conceming  the  Introduction  of  Brigade  Cost  Accounting  Into  Irdustry, 
there  is  this  provision:  the  collective  is  guaranteed  the  appropriate  wages 
with  high  quality  performance  of  the  volume  of  work  stipulated  by  the 
agreement  within  the  given  time  periods,  regardless  of  the  number  of  workers 
it  takes”  [Footnote  5] .  One  fails  to  understand  the  word  "appropriate”  in 
this  phrase.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  there  in  order  to  "catch”  the  foremen  and 
economists.  For  the  inspector  can  interpret  it  as  he  wishes. 

Let  las  say  that  there  are  people  vho  are  ill  in  the  brigade  and  the  output 
norms  are  strict.  The  workers  would  like  to  fulfill  the  assignment  for  those 
vho  are  absent  during  overtime.  But  the  overtime  funds  have  been  esdiausted. . . 

Within  the  limits  of  its  own  wage  fund,  the  brigade  would  like  to  tenporarily 
hire,  say,  some  engineer.  But  nobo(^  will  permit  this. 

I  have  pointed  out  only  three  issues,  but  th^  are  fundamental.  Why  not  speak 
in  plain  words:  does  the  brigade  receive  100  percent  of  the  planned  wage  fund? 
Why  not  permit  a  maximum  overtime  of  i:p  to  4  hours  a  day?  Why  not  permit 
combining  jobs  at  the  enterprise  by  a  decision  of  the  brigade?  Without  a 
positive  answer  to  these  questions  there  can  be  no  cost-accounting  brigades. 

Chairmen:  — Ihe  writers  have  given  several  goals  vhose  achievement  can  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  collective  forms  of  organization  and  stimulation  of 
labor.  Hie  goals  are  different,  but  the  thing  they  have  in  common  is  that 
they  are  mainly  social  goals.  If  these  are  achieved,  the  necessary  groo^  of 
economic  indicators  will  also  come.  While  supporting  this  approach  in  all 
ways,  I  would  like,  however,  to  warn  against  juxtaposing  social  goals  against 
economic  ones,  as  soometimes. 

Itiey  should  be  combined.  Ihe  method  of  coiribining  them  is  to  construct  a  tree 
of  goals.  The  highest  goal  is  the  achievement  and  development  of  a 
collectivist  awareness  and  b^avior,  and  subordinate  to  this  are  the  lower 
ranking  goals — econcmic  ones. 

Let  us  recall  the  words  of  M.  S.  Gorbachev  vhen  ^jeaking  about  the  meeting  of 
the  aktiv  of  the  Leningrad  Party  Organization  on  17  May  1985:  "We  actually 
can  obtain  a  hi^  retiam  if  we  put  all  organizational,  economic  and  social 
reserves  to  work  and  at  the  same  time  activate  the  human  factor  first  and 
foremost.”  Combining  individueil  and  public  interests  more  closely,  having 
wercome  the  centrifugal  forces  brought  about  by  the  predominance  of 
individual  forms  of  organizaticm  and  stimulation  of  labor~this  will  put  all 
reserves  into  operation,  within  the  framework  of  collective  forms  of 
organization  and  stimulation.  This  is  vhy  brigades  are  created  in  the  first 
place. 
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Session  2 

Ihe  Frainesrork  for  the  i^lication  of  the  Brigade  Form 

Qiairmen:  — After  determining  the  goals  for  vMch  the  BFOST  is  introduced,  it 
is  necessary  to  establish  the  limits  within  vdxLch  these  forms  are  applicable. 
We  will  have  to  answer  the  following  questions:  first,  do  such  limits  really 
e>d.st  and,  second,  if  they  exist,  vdiat  determines  them?  This  is  far  from  an 
idle  question  and  it  is  not  tiieoretical  either.  Hie  editorial  staff  receives 
a  considerable  number  of  letters  vMch  ei^ress  confusion:  "Why  are  we  forced 
to  introduce  brigades  if  th^  are  not  suitable  for  us?"  Is  it  true  that  they 
are  not  suitable? 

Our  Coverage  Is  100  Percent 

A.  P.  Tsisin,  Chief  of  the  Planning  and  Economics  Department  of  the  Ufa 
Pnoducticai  Engine  Ccaistruction  Association 

With  the  individual  form  each  person  knows  his  words.  If  you  have  fulfilled 
the  normed  eissignment  you  have  received  your  wage  rate,  piece-rate  workings 
and  a  bonus.  But  for  various  reasons  10  percent  of  the  personnel  do  not  cone 
to  work.  Individual  workers  are  satisfied,  but  the  section  or  ^op  does  not 
fulfill  the  plan. 

Brigades  began  to  be  introduced  in  the  aluminum  casting  shop  in  1977. 
Previously  the  shop  had  operated  irregularly  and  turnover  exceeded  25  percent. 
All  the  basic  workers  were  joined  into  brigade-shifts,  and  the  auxiliary  and 
er^ineering  and  technical  personnel  engaged  in  service  of  production  were 
jo:med  into  brigades  to  vhich  service  zones  were  assigned.  Each  production 
brigade  received  a  plan  for  the  month  in  norm/rubles  of  paid  labor- 
intensiveness,  and  a  degree  of  quality  was  set  for  the  casting  workers. 

The  sum  of  the  plans  of  the  brigades  was  equal  to  the  plan  of  the  ^qp.  In 
other  words,  each  work  position  was  guaranteed  to  be  informed  of  the  entire 
shcp  plan  throu^  the  brigade.  Incentives  were  arranged  oorra^xsndingly:  the 
bonus^  detennined  by  the  results  of  the  work,  both  of  the  brigade  and  of  each 
individual  mesriber  of  it.  We  iimnediately  aim^  for  100  percent  inclusion.  If 
only  50  percent  of  the  workers  were  changed  over  to  the  brigade  form,  as  was 
plamed  from  above,  then  50  percent  would  also  have  individual  normed 
assignments  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  plan.  And  this  is  the  same  as 
retaining  100  percent  individual  piece-rate  work.  Iherefore  the  brigade  form 
must  be  applied  to  all  workers  at  once. 

Each  brigade  that  services  production  and  each  bureau  (grot?))  receives  a  daily 
evaluation  from  the  basic  production.  If  the  senior  foreman  or  the  foreman 
has  signed  the  card  for  labor  quality  that  is  fine,  but  it  will  not  do  him 
much  good  if  interrt?)tions  are  noted  on  the  card:  the  bonus  will  be  decreased. 
Only  the  ^qp  chief  has  the  ri^t  to  "remove"  an  interrt?jtion,  but  this  has 
never  happened — ^the  penalty  is  irreversible.  Ihe  card  for  labor  quality  must 
be  filled  out  each  day  and  submitted  before  8  p.m.  on  the  following  day.  If 
it  is  not  submitted,  a  conplaint  is  registered  against  the  brigade  or  bureau 
(grot?)) . 
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Deceive  steps  have  been  taken  to  avoid  leveling.  Thus  in  places  viiere  the 
tariff  system  became  bogged  down,  the  difficulty  of  the  labor  v?as  taken  into 
account  additionally.  Conditions  were  developed  for  each  brigade  for 
determining  the  daily  (weekly)  coefficient  of  labor  participation.  The 
establj^hment  of  egueilly  difficult  norms  was  set  forth  as  the  most  important 
condition  for  fairness  of  distribution.  And  certain  successes  have  been 
achieved  here. 

The  selection  and  training  of  leaders  of  collectives  were  inclxided  in  various 
preparatory  work.  Practically  all  the  young  specialists,  mainly  casting 
engineers,  electrician  engineers  and  hydraulic  experts  went  through  the 
institute  for  cissistants  for  foremen.  Anyone  vho  had  worked  as  a  foreman  was 
soon  promoted  to  senior  foreman  and  was  included  in  the  reserve  of  shop  chief 
deputies.  The  hi^ier  the  quality  of  training,  the  greater  the  success  of  the 
brigades  turned  out  to  be. 

During  the  first  year  the  brigade  form  was  in  effect  a  large  assigimient  was 
taken  on—to  increeise  labor  productivity  by  30  percent.  It  turned  out  that 
the  brigade  had  significant  reserves  and  the  goal  was  reached.  The  source  of 
the  increase  was  orgcinizaticai  and  technical  meeisures.  During  the  second  year 
the  increase  was  less— 13.5  percent,  and  technical  measures  accounted  for  one- 
third  of  this.  But  one  must  be  aware  of  the  background  against  tdiich  such  a 
"small"  increase  took  place!  Moreover,  one  percentage  point  of  increase  in 
labor  productivity  "cost"  0.3  percent  increase  in  wages. 

At  o^  enterprise  the  brigade  is  called  the  public  department  of  personnel. 
And  in  fact  labor  discipline  has  improved  sharply.  In  5  years  labor  turnover 
has  increased  to  one-fourth. 

For  Any  Productions 

E.F.  Bassi  and  V.  P.  Skatin,  Kirovskiy  Zavod  Production  Association,  Leningrad 

As  early  as  Octcber  1981  the  Association's  cast  ircxi  Shop  introduced  BPOST's 
that  encompassed  all  services — ^both  basic  emd  auxiliary.  Even  during  the 
first  month  labor  productivity  increased  by  10  percent,  and  in  4  years — by  50 
percent.  Shock  work  disappeeured.  Two  other  ceisting  euid  mechanical  shops 
successfully  followed  the  example  of  the  cast  iron  shop. 

Special  attention  Should  be  given  to  the  BPOST  of  the  repair  workers.  The 
task  of  introducing  brigades  in  auxiliary  production  is  considered  extremely 
difficailt.  But  if  one  tries,  this  task  can  be  achieved. 

We  develpped  the  provisions  concerning  the  BPOST  for  repair  workers  on  the 
same  basis  as  for  brigades  in  the  bcisic  production.  We  considered  two 
variants:  inclviding  re^ir  workers  in  brigades  of  basic  workers  and  creating 
independent  repair  brigades.  According  to  the  first  variant,  the  overall 
rating  is  formed  from  the  sums  of  the  brigade  piece-rate  per  unit  of  output 
before  the  r^jair  workers  were  included  (mainly  for  watchmen)  and  the  ratio 
between  the  sum  of  daily  wage  rates  of  repair  workers  and  the  daily  pleinned 
volume  of  production  of  the  comprehensive  brigade. 
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According  to  the  second  variant,  the  workers  were  first  specialized  and 
specialized  brigades  were  created:  servicing  of  the  shop's  lifting  ^d 
trai^x5rtation  equipment,  equipment  of  the  molding  section,  electricians  and 
ventilation  workers.  These  are  independent  structural  units  that  bear  full 
responsibility  for  the  functioning  of  the  equipment  assigned  to  them.  Thus  we 
had  the  opportunity  to  organize  wages  according  to  the  final  result. 

A  number  of  members  in  the  brigade  is  calculated  according  to  the  unified 
system  for  planned  preventive  maintenance  and  branch  normatives.  the 
planned  volume  of  production  usually  applied  with  the  indirect  piec^rate 
payment,  we  initially  used  the  general  shop  volume  of  suitable  commodity 
out^t  in  tons.  In  a  year  and  a  half,  having  studied  many  ^ortccamings,  we 
rejected  this.  Ihe  general  shop  tonnage  does  not  reflect  the  contribution  of 
the  repair  wrkers.  Beginning  in  1982  their  work  was  evaluated  by  the  time  of 
operation  of  the  equipment  in  machine-hours  for  various  productions  this  can 
be  trouble-free  functioning  of  equipment  in  set-,  machine-,  or  furnace-hours, 
and  so  forth) .  We  worked  out  variants  of  calculations  that  were  suitable  for 
any  shop,  using  the  sinplest  formulae,  and  we  thus  achieved  universality  of 
our  System  of  paying  r^jair  brigades. 

As  a  result,  the  rqpair  workers  received  their  plan  for  the  first  time— it  was 
realistic,  ccomprehensible  and  easy  to  monitor.  Each  brigade  could  caldulate 
its  earnings  without  difficulty,  depending  on  the  speed  and  quality  of  the 
service,  as  a  result  of  vhich  qu^ity  increased  Sharply.  The  introduction  6f 
the  concrete  indicator  of  "set-hour"  gave  the  administraticai  a  clear  means  of 
mcinaging  the  repair  service.  From  the  indicators  of  the  latter  one  can  also 
evaluate  the  work  of  the  brigades  in  the  basic  production.  For  example,  the 
brigade  for  r^jairing  molding  equipment  fulfilled  the  plan  by  101.5  percent, 
and  the  brigade  of  molding  workers  fulfilled  it  100.9  percent.  ODviously,  the 
latter  did  rot  take  full  advantage  of  the  equipit^t  that  was  in  good  r^)air. 
Strict  accounting  for  idle  time  makes  it  impossible  to  blame  everything  on 
r^>air  personnel. 

There  is  a  total  of  10  brigades  and  each  has  "its  own"  equipment  and  "its  osm" 
normative  for  down  time  in  machine-hours.  But  the  basic  earhir^s  are 
calculated  for  the  time  of  trouble-free  operation  of  the  entire  complex. 
BegardlesS  of  vhich  brigade  may  be  to  blame  for  the  down  timie  of  the  shop, 
none  of  them  is  peiid  for  the  down  time.  Because  of  this  there  is  solidarity 
and  mutual  advantage.  But  calculating  the  brigade  bonus  for  the  fulfillment 
of  "its  own"  normative  for  down  time  preclimies  leveling  or  having  some  pecple 
work  for  others. 

There  Is  No  Limit  to  Development 
I.  F.  Titarenko 

We  were  amcaig  the  first  to  approve  the  applicability  of  the  VAZ  method  in  our 
branch.  And  we  have  be^  successfully  using  the  BPOST  for  more  than  a  decade 
now.  It  covers  90  percent  of  the  workers,  both  basic  and  auxiliary.  There  i$ 
a  high  effect.  This  can  be  seen  from  the  example  of  the  repair  services 
which,  as  people  frequently  say,  do  not  "sutaoait  well  to  brigadization. " 
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During  the  past  10  years  labor  productivity  of  the  repair  workers  has 
increased  from  120  CGSiventic^ial  units  of  r^)air  p^  worker  to  246,  and  wages 
have  increased  by  41.5  percent.  The  number  of  general  repairmen  has  decreased 
by  half,  as  compared  to  the  normatives  for  the  unified  system  of  planned 
preventive  repair.  Down  time  of  eqiuipment  during  r^sair  has  also  been  cut  in 
half,  and  the  volume  of  ncaplanned  r^air  jobs  and  down  time  has  decreased  to 
cxie-fourth  the  previous  amount.  The  overall  amount  of  down  time  because  of 
repair  has  stabilized  in  the  plant  in  the  amount  of  2.54-2.6  of  the  scheduled 
time  for  operating  equipment  as  conpared  to  4-5  percent  according  to  the  norms 
of  the  unified  system  for  planned  preventive  repair. 

The  BEX3ST  Is  a  IBiiversal  Instrument 

Ye.  P.  Torkanovskiy 

In  my  opinion,  all  the  advantages  of  the  BFXDST— both  social  and  economic — have 
as  their  source,  as  their  initial  cause,  the  self-managing  nature  of  this  kind 
of  organization  vhich  transforms  the  brigade  into  a  primary  self-managed  tmit 
in  the  entire  hierarchy  of  socialist  management.  in  industry  and 
constructicai,  agriculture  and  tran^xsrtation,  the  BEXDST  has  its  own  specific 
peculiarities.  But  its  essence,  vhich  determines  the  advantages  of  this  type 
of  organization,  remains  the  same  everyvhere — ^a  hi^er  level  of  collectivist 
relations  as  a  result  of  brigade  self-management.  Hence  one  thing  follows: 
regardless  of  the  branch  of  the  national  economy,  the  type  or  kind  of 
production,  the  BFOST  is  universal  and  can  be  applied  everyvhere. 

A  Little  More  Flexibility 

V.  V.  Belkin,  Chelyabinsk  Polytechnical  Institute 

Inflexible  rules  frequently  impede  correct  determination  of  the  applicability 
of  the  BPOST.  Pracrtical  workers  encounter  a  multitude  of  provisions 
conoeming  the  BEXDST  vhich  sound  like  dogma,  althou^  the  concrete  conditions 
require  a  careative  approach.  Here  are  some  examples.  "Of  all  the  kinds  of 
brigades,"  we  read  in  one  of  the  books,  "the  most  progressive  are 
ocmprehensive  and  all-encampassing  ones"  [Footnote  6].  In  some  places  this  is 
possibly  true.  But  there  are  sections  of  unit  and  small-series  production 
vhere  the  equipment  is  all  of  one  type  and  there  is  only  one  ooci:pation.  The 
brigade  can  only  be  specialized  since  this  way  it  will  take  best  advantage  of 
the  costly  equipment.  One  should  not  always  strive  to  create  all-enccatpassing 
brigades  either.  If  one  is  not  allowed  to  take  concrete  conditions  into 
account,  one  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  people  resorting  to  formalism  and 
creating  false  "conpr^ensive"  and  "all-encoitpassing"  brigades.... 

With  an  Orientation  Toward  the  Final  Result 

E.  K.  Kadyrzhanov,  director  of  the  Electrical  Equipment  Plant,  Alma-Ata 

Practice  shows  that  brigades  can  be  created  everyvhere,  especially  if  one 
determines  the  final  result  of  their  labor.  We  conducted  the  first  large 
campaign  for  creating  brigades  at  our  plant  in  1980.  It  joined  60  percent  of 
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the  piece-rate  workers  in  the  mechanics  and  assembly  i^ops  with  this  form. 
The  brigades  began  to  work  under  a  unified  contract  and  distribute  the 
earnings  according  to  the  coefficient  of  labor  participation.  The  results 
were  promising:  the  rates  of  increase  in  labor  productivity  doubled  as 
compared  to  past  years.  And  the  cause  of  all  this  was  the  lack  of  a  real 
final  result  for  the  brigades  in  the  mechanics'  shops. 

Ihe  final  result  of  the  labor  of  the  assembly  shop  brigade  coincided  with  the 
result  of  the  enterprise's  activity  and  so  in  mechanical  production  th^  were 
pcdd  for  the  prepared  parts.  The  brigade  could  produce  "advantageous"  parts 
but  there  was  a  i^ortage  of  "nonadvantageous"  parts  in  assentoly.  Because  of  a 
tiny  part  worth  a  kopeck,  the  assembly  section  would  fail  to  produce  final 
products  valued  at  thousands  of  rubles.  Only  a  comprehensive  brigade  could 
help  in  this  problem. 

m  1983  a  system  of  planning  and  payment  for  corapr^ensive  brigades  was  put 
into  effect:  at  the  plant.  On  the  basis  of  the  plant's  plan  for  producing 
items  and  the  number  of  days  by  vhich  the  manufacture  of  parts  is  ahead  of 
schedule,  a  computer  is  used  to  calculate  and  issue  a  products  list  plan  vhich 
points  cut  the  month  and  the  quantity  in  vhich  the  brigade  must  manufacture  a 
i^jecific  part.  Along  with  the  annual  assignment  for  the  produces  list,  the 
brigade  receives  an  operational  products  list  plan  each  month  (5  days  before 
the  beginning  of  the  mcsith) .  It  is  checOced  each  day  vhen  the  computer  center 
issues  the  ^lift  report  of  the  sechion  (SOU) . 

When  the  system  was  being  developed  it  became  clear  that  the  numiber  of  parts 
that  had  to  be  manufactured  according  to  the  produces  list,  because  of  their 
labor-intensiveness,  exceeded  the  capabilities  of  certain  brigades  by  a  factor 
of  2  or  3.  Ihe  plant  cJrew  tp  provisions  concerning  issuing  a  monthly  plan  for 
the  products  list  taking  into  acxount  the  amount  by  which  the  manufacture  of 
parts  lagged  behind  the  annual  plan.  Ihe  monthly  products  list  plan  for  the 
brigades  and  shop  was  broken  dc3wn  according  to  the  parts  into  three  groups: 
those  that  had  to  be  manufactured  in  order  to  make  up  for  arrears  from 
previous  periods  (schectule  of  "Arrears") ,  to  fulfill  the  plant's  plan  for  the 
current  month  ("ComiiKDditY") ,  and  to  provide  for  getting  ahead  ("Plan") . 

Uie  cup^ilities  of  the  brigade  were  established  on  the  basis  of  the  maximum 
level  of  fulfillment  of  the  monthly  plan  in  norm-hours  achieved  during  the 
preceding  half-year.  The  majority  of  brigades  turned  out  to  be  capable  of 
manufacturing  parts  acxording  to  the  schedules  ("Commodity")  and  "Plan"  and 
also  a  ctertain  number  of  positions  from  the  schedule  "Arrears."  Since  a 
nonadvance  system  of  payment  for  labor  is  in  effect  at  the  plant,  during  the 
first  half-month  the  mandatory  produces  list  is  considered  to  be  the  parts 
plcin  for  the  month  from  the  schedule  "Commodity"  and  for  the  second  half — 
"Plan"  and  "Arrears." 

Before  the  conprdhiensive  brigades  were  introduced  a  number  of  doubts  were 
ejpressed.  First,  a  part  could  be  manufactured  but  not  paid  for.  We  quickly 
convinced  the  workers  that  the  assetnbly  workers  have  long  been  paid  for  the 
final  result.  Second,  the  brigade  could  be  let  down  by  supply.  It  is 
inpo^ible  to  take  such  deviations  into  account.  But  it  must  be  noted  that 
vhile  there  were  still  shortcomings  in  material  and  technical  supply  the 
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Portage  of  parts  for  assemibly  decareased  a  factor  of  3.5  during  the  course 
of  the  year  and  the  mmiber  of  parts  manufactured  each  month  in  the  brigades 
increased  1.5-2-fold. 

Matrix  Brigades 

M.  S.  Bot^teyn,  Engineer,  GVTslesbuiprom,  Moscow 

The  BFOST  has  been  assimilated  well  for  workers,  which  cannot  be  said  of 
engineering  and  technical  personnel.  But  there  are  brigades  even  of  this 
category  that  are  suitable,  for  instance,  in  our  computer  center.  The 
difficulty  with  organizing  laJx^r  here  lies  in  the  great  indefiniteness  of  the 
content  of  the  planned  work  and  its  result.  The  deviations  that  arise  are 
corrected  with  the  participation  of  hi^er  managers,  vftiich  is  ine^q^edient.  A 
solution  can  be  seen  in  the  utilization  of  the  organizational  structures  of 
target  program  management. 

A  comprehensive  brigade  is  created  from  specialists  of  various  departments 
working  on  one  project.  It  takes  a  contract  for  a  complex  of  work  for  vhich 
funds  required  according  to  the  normatives  are  allotted.  As  the  program  is 
fulfilled  the  ccmposition  of  workers  changes  and  the  brigade  disposes  of  all 
of  the  mcn^  available  for  wages  and  incentives.  The  director  of  the  computer 
center  is  relieved  of  current  and  operational  management  of  the  program.  A 
collective  agency  is  created  for  developing  and  formulating  strategic  goals 
and  ways  of  achieving  them. 

Ihe  most  important  conditions  for  hi^ily  effective  labor  of  the  brigade  are 
free  disposal  of  resources,  including  personnel,  and  earnings  without  a 
"ceiling. " 

Regulation  of  Organization  for  the  Brigade 

V.  I.  Sukovatov,  and  V.  I.  Miroshnikov,  Engineers,  KuzNIIShakhtostroy, 
Kemerovo 

When  the  brigade  form  was  introduced  at  reinforced  concrete  plants  one  could 
see  many  shortccmings  related  to  the  low  level  of  technological  preparation  of 
production.  Thus  there  were  no  clearly  fixed  work  positions,  no  clearly 
estciblished  tempo  cind  rhythm  for  the  output  of  items,  no  assignment  of 
technological  operations  to  the  work  positions,  and  many  other  things  were 
lacking.  The  task  was  to  introduce  complete  division  of  labor  among  the 
members  of  the  brigade  through  the  forces  of  administration  and  not  farm  it 
out  to  the  brigade. 

RuzNIIShaWitostrpy  suggested  and  put  into  operation  organizational-normative 
documents  for  projecting  technological  processes  for  the  manufacture  of 
reinforced  concrete  items.  These  were  charts  of  three  levels  of  standard 
technological  operations:  organization  of  the  process  of  manxifacture  in  the 
shop,  the  molding  area  and  throughout  the  management  system.  The  worker 
receives  a  chart  for  the  operation  and  a  sketch  of  the  item,  the  foreman  or 
brigade  leader  receives  a  chart  of  the  organization  of  the  process,  and  the 
managers  and  specialists  receive  a  chart  of  the  controlled  system.  The 
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economic  effect  from  the  utilization  of  technological  charts  at  the 
Neryungrinsikiy  and  Berezovskiy  Plant  amounted  to  189,000  rubles  in  a  year. 

Chairmen:  Frequently  pec^le  write  and  speak  about  the  "technical"  and 
"economical"  definition  of  the  framework  of  the  application  of  the  BFOST. 
They  say  that  brigades  can  be  introduced  only  vhere  this  is  required  and 
allowed  by  technical  equipment  and  technology,  vhere  an  economic  effect  can  be 
achieved.  Participants  in  the  conference,  conversely,  are  lowing  that  there 
are  no  limits  to  the  application  of  BPOST  nor  should  there  be. 

We  know  that  brigades  are  widespread  in  industry,  construction,  transportation 
and  other  branches  of  the  national  econonoy.  They  have  been  created  among 
Gosstrakh  agents.  These  forms  have  proved  themselves  in  mass  and  unit 
production,  among  basic  cind  auxiliary  workers,  and  among  engineers  and  other 
specialists.  Ihe  esperience  of  the  Kirovskiy  Zavod  Etoducticsn  Association  is 
very  attractive. 


Having  said  "A,"  it  is  necessary  to  say  "B."  It  is  logical  if  some  of  the 
workers — 50  or  70  percent — ^are  working  according  to  the  laws  of  collectivism 
vhile  the  rest  are  working  in  any  way  th^  choose?  It  is  true  that  there  can 
be  obstacles  to  the  introduction  of  the  BPOST  that  are  of  a  technical  or 
economic  nature,  but  such  obstacles  i^ould  be  eliminated.  The  contributors 
have  given  a  number  of  examples  to  show  how  to  solve  such  a  problem  in 
practice. 

We  shall  assume  that  we  have  seen  the  most  significant  conclusicxis  in  favor  of 
the  existence  of  limits  to  the  application  of  the  BPOST.  Such  a  conclusion 
will  help  us  to  be  rid  of  allusicns  v^ch  are  Tre^ently  made  conceming  the 
framework,  the  boundaries  and  inpeding  factors.  Then  it  will  be  easier  to 
introduce  brigades. 

Session  3 

Control  of  Continuous  Development  of  Brigades 

Chairmen:  When  thinking  about  the  question  of  vhy  the  effect  from  extensive 
introduction  of  BPOST  is  so  weak,  one  comes  across  one  pattern:  the  brigades 
have  been  created,  and  that  has  been  the  end  of  it.  Yet  einy  work  requires 
constant  improveme^  and  development — step  step,  stage  by  stage.  Ihe  old 
way,  that  is,  individual  forms  of  organization  and  stimulation,  have  became 
ingrained  and  they  cannot  be  CEisually  shrugged  off.  Here  they  are  holding  on, 
they  are  not  giving  vp,  and  therefore  the  effect  ^ich  could  be  achieved  is 
not  teing  achieved.  Hie  BPOST  must  be  qqntihuoiusly  and  purposively  developed 
and  improved.  What  is  standing  in  our  way  and  what  must  be  done  in  this 
direction? 

The  Effect  Prcm  Preparatory  Work 


V.  I.  Balyura,  G.  G.  Ivleva,  R.  Q.  Volkov  and  Ya.  L.  I^elman 
Poltava  Elektromotor  Plant,  Vladimir  Pedagogical  Institute 
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Hie  development  of  Industrial  production  involves  an  orientation  primarily 
toward  the  individual  form  of  organization  and  stimulation  of  labor.  The 
characteristics,  peculiarities  and  customs  of  this  form  have  become  fairly 
firmly  ingrained,  so  it  does  not  make  sense  not  to  take  them  into  account  vhen 
changing  over  to  the  brigade  form.  In  our  opinion,  today  the  changeover  to 
the  new  form  is  taking  place  too  rapidly. 

They  respond  to  us  by  saying.  What  are  we  waiting  for?  The  brigades  are 
producing  an  effect  and  so  we  must  include  everyone  in  them  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Hiis,  for  exanple,  is  the  situation  at  the  Poltava  Elektromotor 
Plant:  the  increase  in  labor  productivity  in  the  brigades  amounted  to  12.5 
percent  vhile  with  individual  forms  it  was  3  percent.  Personnel  turnover  in 
the  brigades  decreased  by  a  factor  of  2.3;  the  nuntoer  of  absences  decreased  by 
a  factor  of  3.7  «hile  for  the  remaining  workers  these  indicators  remained  the 
same.  And  so  the  people  responding  to  us  say.  You  recommend  waiting  with  the 
introduction  of  brigades  and  failing  to  achieve  this  effect!  But  we  must  not 
forget  to  take  into  account  the  preparation  that  preceded  the  introduction  of 
these  brigades. 

First,  as  early  as  1982  it  was  necessary  to  set  i;p  the  planning  and  accounting 
for  toe  economic  indicators  in  the  cross-section  of  the  brigades  (for 
ccnrpariscn,  we  used  the  output  for  one  man-hour  in  norm-hours  of  stable  lator- 
intensiveness) .  In  this  same  cross-section  it  was  necessary  to  work  out  the 
accounting  for  the  losses  from  deductive  work,  the  increase  in  the  wage  fund, 
labor  turnover,  violations  of  labor  discipline  and  so  forth.  It  turned  out  to 
be  very  complicated  to  determine  the  assignments  for  the  brigades,  and  even 
today  their  passports  include  both  the  annual  plan  and  the  monthly 
assignments.  They  also  include  socialist  commitments  and  commitments  of  the 
administration. 

The  development  of  variants  of  the  s^^tan  of  wages  for  brigades  began  as  early 
as  1980.  The  diversity  of  cc»icrete  conditicmis  and  opinions  made  it  necessary 
to  conduc^  socioeconomic  and  sociopsychological  research  as  well  as  a  mass  of 
calculations.  These  ccilculaticxis  were  intended,  in  particular,  to  convince 
the  workers  that  they  would  not  lose  earnings  v^en  they  changed  over  to  the 
single  contract  (if,  of  course,  they  fulfilled  the  commitments  they  had 
accepted) .  Kiowing  the  eoperience  of  others,  it  was  necessary  not  to  "cast” 
the  cusbkns  of  individual  piece-rate  work  in  collective  forms. 

In  the  'brigad^  no  small  role  is  played  by  contact  among  their  members.  What 
would  be  the  interrelations  within  the  collectives  and  how  mary  people  would 
there  be  in  brigades?  The  answers  were  provided  by  sociopsychological 
research  conducted  at  the  plant,  as  well  as  sociometric  tests.  Special 
attention  was  devoted  to  the  attitude  of  foremen  to  the  brigades.  It  was 
utterly  impossible  to  do  without  eoplanatory  work  here. 

We  Eilso  took  such  measures  as  ensuring  the  possibility  of  joint  recreation  of 
workers  in  all-enccmpassing  brigades.  This  was  to  have  contributed  to  the 
solidarity  of  the  collective. 

The  difficult  preliminary  preparation  postponed  the  time  of  introduction  of 
brigades,  but  it  did  not  mean  a  failure  to  achieve  an  effect. 
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Ejqjerience — The  Father  of  Difficult  Mistakes 
I.  F.  Titarenko 

As  of  today  we  know  a  good  deal  about  the  brigade  form.  We  have  determined, 
for  example,  the  optimal  sizes  of  brigades — in  the  zone  of  the  ^op  section. 
We  have  clarified  that  for  the  development  of  self-management  the  chairman  of 
the  brigade  council  is  any  member  except  the  foreman.  The  system  for 
distributing  the  common  earnings  has  been  worked  out  fairly  well. 
Nonetheless,  we  are  still  well  aware  of  how  much  still  needs  to  be  learned, 
determined  and  corrected.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  not  all  of  the 
possibilities  revealed  by  the  progressive  form  are  being  utilized  fully. 

We  have  almost  coitpletely  forgotten  about  the  competition  for  engineering 
support  for  the  brigade  form.  And  on  the  vhole,  the  competition  was  not 
arranged  convincingly  enou^.  We  have  not  yet  solved  in  theory,  for  example, 
vhether  or  not  individual  competition  will  remain  in  the  brigade  or  not. 
True,  in  the  branch  it  was  thought  it  would  remain,  but  not  everyone  agrees 
with  this. 

Today  there  are  decisions  to  make  about  the  introduction  of  foremen  and  other 
engineering  and  technical  personnel  into  the  brigade.  Are  we  objectively 
prepared  for  this?  For  example,  the  operation  and  repair  of  electronic 
equipment  can  be  entrusted  only  to  engineers.  And  we  have  introduced  them 
into  the  brigades.  But  methodologically,  we  have  not  yet  "grown  up."  I 
imagine  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  fiddle  around  with  the  problem  of 
including  engineering  and  technical  personnel  in  collective  forms,  ^e 
ejperience  that  exists  will  undoubtedly  be  useful,  but  it  is  clearly 
inadequate. 

ipparently  we  are  not  completely  substantiated  in  approaching  the  creation  of 
brigades  if  at  the  present  moment  far  from  all  of  them  are  cost  accounting 
brigades,  and  the  cost  accounting  in  them  is  not  complete,  there  is  no 
reporting  or  incentives  for  economizing  on  material  resources  that  are 
utilized.  The  plan,  the  products  list  and  wages  are  traditional  cost¬ 
accounting  indicators  of  the  brigades,  but  they  must  be  significantly 
augmented. 


Ihe  brigade  Of  the  transportation  shop  lost  107  man-da^  because  of  absences. 
Incidentally,  quite  recently  this  collective  came  out  with  an  initiative  to 
work  without  violations  of  labor  discipline.  And  this  is  the  fineile.  I  do 
not  think  that  this  is  an^xx^’s  overslept  or  miscalculation.  It  is  simply 
that  the  brigades  that  we  have  introduced  are  not  a  natural  organic  means  of 
improving  discipline,  and  there  is  still  a  need  to  resort  to  campaigns. 

Thus  many  years  of  experience  convince  us  that  we  cannot  stop  vben  introducing 
the  BPOST  and  continuous  development  is  necessary. 
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About  the  Holdip 

B.  A.  Baklaykin,  C3iief  of  the  Department  for  Organization  of  Labor  and  Wages 
of  the  Plant,  Novosibirsk 

We  know  a  good  deal  about  the  merits  of  the  BPOST.  About  the  factors  that 
impede  their  develqpnent  and  dissemination  we  know  little.  Here  is  vhat  is 
observed  at  otir  plant.  We  have  97  percent  of  our  workers  in  brigades, 
including  63  percent  under  a  unified  contract  with  the  application  of  the 
coefficient  of  labor  participation.  The  brigades,  vdiich  consist  of  10-14 
time-rate  workers,  are  constantly  suggesting  that  the  administration  increase 
the  volume  of  work  with  the  same  number  of  personnel  and  with  payment  for 
those  vbo  would  ordinarily  be  added  or  to  perform  the  same  volume  of  work  with 
payment  for  the  people  vho  are  absent  or  have  been  released.  Then  the  average 
ecumings  would  increase  by  8-9  percent  and  labor  productivity,  according  to 
the  normative  net  out^)ut — 18-20  percent.  The  planners  object  to  this  or  do 
not  recoimnend  it:  vhen  planning  from  the  level  of  achieved  the  effect  on  the 
prc^)osal  returns  like  a  boomerang  to  the  plant  in  the  form  of  changes  in  the 
plan  for  labor. 

^ere  is  justification  for  misgivings  of  this  kind.  In  1983  the  plan  for 
increasing  labor  productivity  was  5  percent  and  the  actual  amount  achieved  was 
9  percent,  and  in  1984  the  plan  set  for  the  plant  was  in  the  amount  of  8.7 
percent.  Let  us  imagine  that  permission  was  given  to  act  on  the  initiative  of 
the  workers.  The  plan  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  would  have  been 
filled  by  11.3  percent,  in  comparison  with  the  first  quarter  of  last  year — 22 
percent.  If  these  indicators  were  used  as  a  base  for  subsequent  periods,  the 
system  would  fall  apart.  This  is  why  the  administration  is  cautious  about 
introducing  brigades  that  work  for  the  final  result. 

There  is  no  doubt  at  eill  that  planning  should  be  arranged  on  stable  normatives 
of  payment  per  unit  of  output  (work) .  Otherwise  the  current  brigade  form 
could  not  expand  or  develcp. 

(Certification  of  Subdivisions — The  Path  to  Development  of  Brigades 

V.  I.  (Calochkin  and  V.  V.  Igayev,  AvtoGAZ  Production  Association,  Gorkiy 

The  assTOiation  has  5,000  brigades  vhich  encompass  77  percent  of  the  workers. 
These  figures  are  hi^  but  at  this  point  the  "encompassing"  cannot  satisfy 
anybody  and  it  is  necessary  to  develop  the  brigade  form  cind  increase  its 
effectivet^ss.  In  order  to  solve  this  problem,  the  sociological  service  in  13 
productions  and  plants  (200  brigades  in  105  shops)  conducted  research  on  a 
wide  range  of  problems  involved  with  the  new  form  of  organization  and 
stimulation  of  labor.  The  question  was  posed  this  way:  How  do  we  improve  the 
quality  of  the  BFXDST? 

!^)ecial  reference  materials  and  questionnaires  of  eiqjerts,  foremen,  brigade 
leaders  and  workers  were  developed  for  the  investigation.  The  apparatus 
established  an  "ideal"  schema  for  the  brigade  form,  which  was  then 
"si:perimposed"  on  the  actual  condition.  As  a  result,  one  could  see  a  sharp 
divergence  between  vhat  was  expected  ly  each  percentage  point  of  inclusion  of 
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workers  and  the  actual  content.  Many  regarded  this  cotK:lusicai  as  unexpected 
and  "unpleasant.”  Additionally,  one  could  see  a  multitude  of  ^ortcomings 
standing  on  the  path  to  iirproving  the  quality  and  increasing  the  effectiveness 
of  the  brigade  fom.  Ihey  fell  basically  into  three  groips:  the  respcaisible 
organizers  have  a  poor  idea  of  its  essence,  significance  in  the  technology  of 
its  introduction  and  development;  the  low  level  of  activity  of  the  line 
managers,  services  and  d^>artment;  and  the  inccnpleteness  of  decisions  made 
cxsnoeming  the  brigade  form. 

In  order  to  measure  the  effectiveness  and  even  control  the  function  of 
brigades,  taking  their  evaluation  into  account,  it  is  necessary  to  ask  the 
follcwing  kinds  of  questions:  How  does  one  ccnpare  the  quality  of  brigades  in 
specific  subdivisions;  to  vhat  extent  does  the  actual  situation  differ  from 
vhat  is  necessary;  \diat  are  the  socioeconomic  consequences  of  the  existing 
condition  and  the  paths  to  changing  it,  and  so  forth?  In  order  to  answer 
these  it  was  necessary  to  develop  methods  that  made  it  possible  to  determine 
the  level  of  development  of  the  basic  elements  of  the  brigade  form  in  the 
various  subdivisions,  the  effect  of  each  element  on  labor  productivity,  the 
reserves  that  exist  there,  and  the  role  and  ccxrtxibution  of  specific  services. 
Ihe  methods  were  tested. 

A  program  of  imnediate  measures  for  inproving  control  over  the  develcpment  of 
the  BFOST,  particularly  periodic  certification,  was  submitt^  to  the 
management  of  the  association.  By  an  order  of  the  general  director,  the 
provisions  concerning  certification  of  subdivisions  of  the  association  in 
terms  of  the  level  of  development  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  BFOST  were 
prepared  and  approved.  They  presented  the  goals,  tasks,  time  intervals, 
criteria,  methods  and  procedures  of  certificaticai  and  the  forms  for  gathering 
and  processing  information.  Ihe  first  certificaticai  was  conducted  in  December 
1984. 

Ihe  evaluations  from  the  results  of  the  certification  are  as  follows: 
"Brigade  Certified,"  "Brigade  Conditionally  Certified,"  and  "Brigade  Not 
Certified."  Shops  and  other  subdivisions  with  a  level  of  development  of  the 
brigade  form  of  hi^ier  than  75  percent  are  given  an  evaluaticxi  of  "excellent," 
ftxm  51  to  75  percent — "good,"  and  from  26  to  50  percent — "satisfactory."  The 
comprdiensive  evaluation  is  expressed  by  an  integral  indicator  of  the 
development  of  the  brigade  form  (IPB)  vhich  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
products  of  each  element  of  the  brigade  form  multiplied  by  the  coefficient  of 
relative  significance  of  the  given  element  (KOZ) .  Ihe  KOZ  is  determined  on 
the  basis  of  a  measurement  of  the  connection  between  indicators  of  the 
elements  and  labor  productivity  in  the  corresponding  brigades.  In  order  to 
mention  the  connections  that  interest  us  we  \ised  a  conputer  to  calculate 
^ired  correlations  of  indicators  for  all  elements  of  BFOST  with  the 
indicators  of  labor  productivity  of  the  collectives  that  were  investigated. 

Here  are  a  couple  of  concrete  conclusions  that  were  drawn.  In  the 
metallurgical  producticxi,  for  exanple,  according  to  the  n^xarts,  96  percent  of 
the  workers  were  included  in  the  brigade  form,  the  IPB  was  equal  to  73.6 
percent,  and  the  certified  brigades,  that  is,  those  in  i^ich  all  the  tasks 
were  being  carried  out  ccatprehensively,  included  only  5  percent  of  the 
workers.  As  tiiey  say,  this  speaks  for  itself. 
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The  responsibility  for  the  development  of  the  brigade  form  began  to  be 
distributed  more  correctly.  Previously  all  problems  were  heaped  on  the  chief 
of  the  labor  service,  and  in  general  noboc^  took  responsibility.  New  one  can 
go  to  a  particular  individual:  for  the  integrated  indicator — the  line  manager, 
for  individual  elements — ^the  corresponding  services.  Ctoncarete  measures  began 
to  be  developed  more  specifically,  the  process  of  development  of  the  6F06T  was 
included  in  socialist  cenpetition,  and  so  forth. 

Ihus  with  skillful  and  correct  utilization,  informaticai  on  the  quality  of  the 
BP08T  contributes  to  increasing  its  effectiveness  in  solving  other  problems. 

The  Oontributicxis  From  Sociology 

B.  N.  Artemyev,  candidate  of  economic  sciences,  chief  of  the  Department  for 
Labor  2md  Wages  of  the  Chelyabinskiy  Traktomyy  Zavod  imeni  V.  I.  Lenin 
Production  Association 

In  1981  the  labor  productivity  of  tractor  builders  not  only  did  not  increase 
but,  on  the  contrary,  decreeised  by  0.3  percent  as  compared  to  1980,  but 
earnings  increased  by  3.6  percent.  In  1982  the  tendency  changed:  for  every  1 
percent  of  inenneEuse  in  labor  productivi^,  the  increase  in  average  earnings 
amounted  to  0.6  percent,  and  in  1983 — 0.53  percent.  The  situation  remained 
the  same  until  the  end  of  the  five-year  plan.  Ifcw  did  they  manage  to  achieve 
this  change?  It  was  noted  that  this  change  begcui  vhen  the  proportion  of 
workers  included  in  collective  forms  of  organization  and  stimulation  of  labor 
ejcoeeded  50  percent  (at  the  end  of  the  five-year  plan  the  degree  of  inclvision 
had  reached  80  percent. 

The  fact  that  this  factor  had  an  effect  is  shown  by  the  data  of  ein 
investigation  conducted  ly  the  Laboratory  for  Scientific  Organization  of  Labor 
in  169  brigades.  The  rates  of  Increeusing  advantage  of  the  ejgserience  of  the 
Kharkov  Tractor  Plant,  in  1982  brigades  were  created  from  the  workers  of  the 
sipervisory  steiff.  The  results  were  fairly  good.  The  controllers,  vho  were 
permitted  to  spend  rp  to  10  percent  of  the  wage  fund  of  those  ^bo  were  absent, 
began  to  devote  more  attention  to  preventing  defective  work. 

The  cissociation  is  developing  provisions  conceming  the  creation  of  brigades 
of  designers  emd  technologists.  The  lack  of  satisfactory  normatives  for 
determining  the  number  of  personnel  for  given  volxmoes  of  work,  naturally  make 
this  work  difficult,  but  it  cannot  stop  it.  It  is  known  from  experience  that 
under  the  conditions  of  the  association,  one  worker  is  released  for  every  30 
brigade  members.  If  engineering  and  technical  personnel  were  incli:ided  in  the 
brigade  form,  even  greater  numbers  could  be  expected  to  be  released. 

A  numiber  of  measures  have  been  conducted  in  order  to  develcp  and  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  ^OST.  Thus  1,250  brigade  leaders  have  been  trained. 
There  is  a  144-hour  coiuose  with  partial  leave  from  produertion.  Special 
emphasis  was  placed  on  sociological  support,  vhose  importance  has  been 
repeatedly  ccxifirmed.  For  excample,  the  brigade  leader  V.  A.  Kapralov,  vho  is 
in  charge  of  one  of  the  leading  collectives,  was  surprised  to  learn  that  10 
percent  of  the  workers  consider  his  decisions  to  be  unfair,  although  within 
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himself  he  had  no  idea  that  he  was  ce^iable  of  such  a  Idling.  Ihe  sociologists 
helped  tiie  brigade  leader  to  determine  that  the  reason  lay  in  the  fact  that  he 
was  not  sufficiently  informed  about  the  distribution  of  earnings. 

It  is  no  accident  that  today  brigade  leaders  are  in  favor  of  conducting 
sociologiccG.  reseeaxh  emd  are  reac^  to  act  on  the  recomnendations  that  result 
from  it.  The  (firman  of  the  trade  unic^  ocmnittee  of  Shop  No  2  for  Automated 
Revolving  Equipment,  L.  S.  Shepelenko,  told  how  uneasy  they  were  about 
receiving  sociologists,  but  then  eifter  the  research  had  been  conducted  and  the 
results  2malyzed,  the  management  took  concrete  actions.  More  than  60 
conversations  were  held  with  brigade  leaders  in  branch  plants.  Guidelines  for 
a  nunber  of  shops  and  productions  were  pr^ered  following  recommendations  from 
sociologists. 

The  first  sociedi^  conpetiticxi  produced  ^preciable  results.  The  shops  that 
had  been  investigated  overfulfilled  the  plans  for  production  and  labor 
productivity.  During  1  yeeur  the  number  of  absentees  decreased  by  24.4 
percent,  losses  of  working  time  because  of  absences  decreased  by  half,  and 
labor  turnover  decreased  by  9.3  percent.  Only  two  brigades  did  not  fulfill 
their  plans. 

Tte  majori'^  of  managers  of  structural  subdivisions  and  brigade  leaders  are 
firidy  convinced  once  and  for  all  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  without 
sociology  vhen  developing  the  BFDST.  The  deputy  chairman  of  the  association's 
council  of  brigade  leaders,  A.  A.  I^chikhin,  said:  "I  filled  out  the 
guestionncdre  and  waited  to  see  vhat  the  sociologists  would  say.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  I  knew  everything  even  without  them.  But  their  ooncliasions  stunned 
me.  That  I  am  a  person  vho  can  ccmmunicate,  I  work  well  with  others,  and  I 
keep  up  with  things.  But  I  did  not  think  that  hidden  b^iind  all  this  was  the 
fact  that  my  demands  are  not  very  hi^  and  my  contacts  with  the  administration 
are  poor.  The  conclusion  is  correct.  I  must  change  things."  The  brigcide  to 
vhich  A.  A.  I^chikhin  was  sent  was  regcurded  eis  one  of  the  most  unfavorable 
ones.  After  only  9  months  had  peissed,  it  was  recognized  eis  the  best  in  the 
branch.  The  brigade  leader  had  created  the  collective  with  the  help  of 
sociologists. 

Recommendations  from  sociologists  have  beccme  a  permanent  part  of  the  daily 
life  of  the  association.  Since  six  speciedists  are  cleeurly  not  enou^  for 
such  a  gigantic  cissociation,  the  party  committee  made  a  decision  to  create  a 
labraetory  for  sociological  research. 

Throuc^i  the  Eyes  of  the  Workers 

A.  A.  Tkachetiko,  Candidate  of  Eooncmic  Sciences,  Zaporoztye 

In  Zaporozhye  sociologists  of  the  production  associations  Preobrazovatel , 
Zaporo^transformator,  AvtoZAZ,  Motorostroitel  and  others  have  conducted  an 
investigation  of  the  workers'  attitude  toward  the  brigade  form.  There  are 
considerable  advantages  to  brigades.  As  98-99  percent  of  the  products  are 
accepted  to®  fiist  time,  equipaoaent  and  materials  are  utilized  better,  there 
are  violations  of  labor  discipline,  losses  of  working  time  are 
cut  in  h^f  emd  labor  turnover  is  reduced  to  one-fourth.  The  average  annual 
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increase  in  labor  pxductivity  in  canoprehensive  brigades  amounts  to  almost  9 
percent.  But  the  results  are  still  not  fully  satisfactory.  What  is  the 
reason  for  this? 

In  the  Zaporozhye  Informator  Association  there  are  about  1,500  brigades  that 
include  up  to  70  percent  of  all  the  workers.  Questionnaires  of  ip  to  30 
percent  of  the  overall  number  of  personnel  showed  that  only  half  of  the 
workers  valued  highly  the  advamtages  of  the  brigade  form  as  conpared  to 
individuail  wodc.  This  is  clearly  not  enou^.  The  main  reason  was  ap|»rently 
that  in  the  brigade  the  attitude  toward  labor  becomes  more  responsible,  vMoh 
cannot  be  said  about  the  management  units.  It  is  necessary  to  increase 
respcxisibility  for  the  material  and  technical  sipply  of  the  brigades,  planning 
and  accounting  for  labor. 

Only  54.5  percent  of  the  brigade  members  vdio  were  questioned  proved  to  be 
active,  thrifty  masters  of  production;  and  th^  entered  brigades  at  their  own 
request,  being  deeply  aware  of  the  advantages  of  this  form.  Ihey  suggest 
of  eliminating  shortcomings  and  they  themselves  participate  in  the 
reorganization.  But  11.7  percent  of  the  workers  answered  that  it  makes  no 
difference  to  them  how  they  work — in  a  brigade  or  individually. 

The  reasons  for  the  passivity  of  the  brigade  mendsers  are  illustrated  by 
sociologists:  they  are  generated  by  the  weak  democratization  of  management  of 
production.  Every  fifth  one  of  the  workers  questions  noted  that  the  brigade 
councils  were  not  elected  but  were  appointed  by  the  shop  manag^ent. 
Moreover,  more  than  40  percent  of  the  workers  of  the  transformer  and  high 
voltage  equipment  plants  stated  that  the  administration  does  not  pay  enou^ 
attention  to  the  opinion  of  the  brigade.  The  nimdser  of  conflicts  is 
increasing. 

Among  those  questioned  16  percent  answered  that  the  coefficient  of  labor 
participation  Improves  the  interrelaticais  in  the  brigade,  but  at  the  same  time 
another  16  percent  of  the  workers  assert  tliat  the  relations  have  become  more 
tense  and  confused;  7  percent  of  the  respondents  categorically  blamed  the 
coefficient  of  labor  participation  for  all  conflicts,  m  the  opinion  of  54.3 
percent  of  those  questioned,  the  coefficient  of  labor  participation  stimulates 
growth  of  oocxpational  mastery  and  coaibination  of  occupations,  but  13  percent 
pointed  out  the  unsubstantiated  norm  setting  for  the  labor  of  the  brigades  and 
the  poorly  arranged  accounting  for  the  personal  contribution  to  the  overall 
result. 


Wtet  ^ould  one  think  of  such  a  situation?  If  one  is  a  pessimist,  one  might 
discuss  the  mass  of  shortcomings,  and  if  one  is  an  optimist  one  mi^t  discuss 
the  great  reserve.  I  wish  to  enphasize  cai  the  basis  of  research:  one  should 
be  surprised  that  the  results  are  fairly  good.  For  in  essence  they  have  not 
managed  to  look  before  they  leap.  Explanatory  work  and  persuasion  are 
arranged  imsatisfactorily.  What  results  would  be  obtained  with  the 
elimination  of  these  shortcomings! 

Chairmen:  The  oblast  coordination  council  for  labor  prchlems  of  the  C3ouncil 
of  the  Novosibirsk  CPSU  Obkom  for  Scientific  and  Technical  Progress  has 
conducted  research  on  the  condition  and  development  of  BFXDST  at  more  than  50 
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enterprises  of  the  oblast.  During  the  analysis  this  peculiarity  caught  the 
eye:  there  were  no  entries  oonoeming  the  developnent  of  brigades  and  elemente 
of  their  functioning.  How  Icaig  ^ould  the  conpositian  of  the  brigade  ranain 
the  same?  Under  vhat  conditions  should  it  be  reformed  or  disbanded?  How 
frequently  ^ould  the  apparatus  for  distributing  earnings  according  to  the 
coefficient  of  labor  participation  be  changed?  With  vdiat  growth  rates  of 
production  and  socied.  indicators  should  changes  be  made  in  the  functioning  of 
the  brigade?  Such  questions  are  not  take  into  account.  And  if  they  are  not 
raised  in  the  plant  "provisions,"  these  documents  will  be  directed  not  forward 
but  backward,  into  the  past  and  rwt  the  future. 

In  system  analysis  there  is  the  assertion:  the  viable  system  is  not  the  one 
that  is  strong  today  but  the  one  that  has  pro^jects  for  development  in  the 
future.  Rephrasing  this  one  might  say:  the  exertplary  brigades  are  not  the 
cnes  that  aure  considered  the  best  today,  but  the  ones  that  ure  continuously 
developing  and  have  capabilities  of  ftjrther  develcpnent.  Practice  shows  that 
inadequate  effectiveness  of  the  BPOST  derives  from  a  static  approach  to  it. 
Wie  have  introduced  brigades  and  let  it  go  at  that.  But  even  this  is  a  half¬ 
measure.  In  a  new  formation  there  are  always  many  difficulties  and  even 
dangers.  The  Waves  of  changes  cannot  but  run  throughout  the  entire 
organization  of  production,  labor  euid  itanagament.  Unfortunately,  we 
frequently  observe  the  effect  of  a  stone  that  is  thrown  into  the  water.  The 
surface  rijples,  running  out  in  concentric  circles,  but  soon  it  is  smooth 
again.  We  need  sharp  emd  continuous  waves  of  change,  without  vdiich 
inprovement  is  unthinkable. 

■me  brigade  has  fallen  apart. . . .  With  the  usual  approach  this  is  considered 
to  be  a  tragedy.  Let  i;is  approach  it,  however,  from  differait  positions — 
continuous  development.  Ihen  the  brealcdown  of  the  brigade  must  be  planned, 
having  determined  ahead  of  time  the  conditions  under  vhich  this  must  happen. 

Ihe  BF^T  is  a  part  of  scientific  organization  of  labor.  Scientific 
organization  of  labor  is  defined  as  making  continuous  changes  in  the  existing 
organization  of  labor.  Ihe  approach  to  the  BPOST  ^ould  be  oriented  this  way 
as  well. 

Session  4 

Distribution  of  Brigade  Earnings 

Chairmen;  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  prcblems  vhen  conducting  the  BPOST 
are  linked  to  distribution  according  to  the  coefficient  of  labor 
participaticai. 

Ihe  coefficient  of  labor  participation  or  RIU  is  without  ary  doubt  oiie  of  the 
npst  outstanding  innovations  in  the  organization  of  payment.  But  to  vhat 
extent  are  the  mechanisms  for  distributing  the  general  earnings  according  to 
the  coefficient  of  labor  participation,  vhich  were  developed  mainly  by 
practice,  ready  to  play  the  serious  social  and  econcanic  role  that  has  been 
assigned  to  them?... 
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Uie  Ki^t  To  Select  From  Various  Methods 


A.  A.  Gorelskiy,  Candidate  of  Economic  Sciences,  Docent,  Tomsk  State 
Ikiiversity 

Ihe  first  attempts  to  use  the  indicators  known  today  as  the  "RIU"  go  back  to 
the  begi^ing  of  the  1930' s.  Up  until  the  middle  of  the  1970's  their 
appli^tion  was  episodic  and  did  not  go  beyond  the  framework  of  e}periments. 
O^y  in  the  leist  decade  has  the  coefficient  of  labor  participation  angnirpr^  a 
significcffit  sphere  of  application. 

It  has  various  names:  creative  activity  and  initiative  (KATI) ,  economic 
participation  (KEU),  effectiveness  of  labor  (KET),  quality  of  labor  (KKT), 
individual  labor  productivity  (KEPT) ,  effectiveness  eind  quality  of  leibor 
(KEKT) ,  and  effectiveness  of  labor  of  workers  (KER) .  As  we  can  see, 
imagination  had  full  rein  in  the  combination  of  words,  but  the  content  is 
almost  the  same  for  all  of  them.  The  coefficient  of  labor  participation  has 
basically  two  functions:  to  evaluate  the  contribution  and  to  distribute 
earnings  correspondingly  in  the  brigade  that  is  working  under  a  unified 
contract. 

In  calculation  fcjrmulas,  instead  of  the  coefficient  of  labor 
participation,  and  scmietimes  along  with  it,  they  use  the  wage  rate  category 
and  the  category  of  work  performed.  It  ^ould  be  noted  that  the  former  ^ows 
only  the  potential  capabilities  of  the  worker  but  not  their  utilization.  Ihe 
wage  rate  of  the  piece-rate  worker  corresponds  cxily  to  the  miniiraTm  part  of  the 
wage  that  is  guaranteed  the  society.  Payment  for  categories  of  work  and 
not  wage  rates  are  used  to  establish  piece  rates.  Thus  brigade  earnings  are 
not  distribute  imiformly  according  to  the  rate  Categories  of  the  workers 
since  the  ratio  between  the  guaranteed  parts  is  used  instead  of  the  actual 
ccaiplete  earnings.  Yet  the  methodological  provisions  are  ori^ted  toward  the 
wage  rate  category  of  the  workers.  What  this  leads  to  can  be  seen  from  the 
following.  For  the  foremen  a  salary  is  established  v^ich  is  one  category 
hitler  tt^  the  wage  rate  of  the  workers  that  are  under  his  jurisdiction.  But 
the  earnings  of  the  workers  are  hi^ier  than  their  wage  rates  and  therefore  the 
foreman,  eis  a  rule,  is  paid  less  than  they  are. 

Ihe  utilizaticai  of  the  coefficient  of  labor  participation  for  distributing  the 
entire  brigade  earnings  does  not  stand  in  contradiction  to  the  wage  rate 
^stem,  jiKt  as  the  individual  piece  rate  does  not  contradict  it.  Ihe  wage 
rate  system  establishes  the  lower  limit  of  earnings  vhich  must  be  maintained 
even  vhen  the  BFOST  is  introduced. 


Ihe  coefficient  of  labor  participation  is  more  than  just  an  instrument  for 
objectively  evaluating  the  labor  contribution  and  the  technology  for  the 
distribution  of  earnings.  It  is  used  to  enlist  workers  in  management  and 
carry  out  a  process  of  education.  Previously  education  was  thought  to  take 
place  mainly  with  the  potions,  an  appeal  to  the  sense  of  duty,  but  now  one 
^fluence  pec^le  with  economic  reinforcement  and  chcinges  in  the  actual 
earnings.  If  at  the  end  of  the  month  everyone  ends  up  with  good  grades  this 
means  not  only  identiceil  work  on  the  part  of  everyone,  but  most  frequently  the 
fear  of  distributing  the  earnings  fairly.  Unfortunately,  the  coefficient  of 
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laVmT-  participation  is  rarely  \jsed  vftien  summing  the  results  of  intrabrigade 
coonpetition. 

Usually  the  structure  of  the  coefficient  of  labor  participaticai  is  formed  from 
three  parts:  the  base,  the  increasing  and  the  decreasing  vali;ies.  Ihe  valtie  of 
one  is  i;ised  for  the  base,  the  average  hourly  earnings  during  the  past  period 
(this  is  bad) ,  the  ratio  between  the  volume  of  work  performed  during  the  shift 
and  the  normative  amount  in  norm-hours.  The  amounts  of  fulfillment  of  output 
norms  or  the  normed  assignment  can  also  be  used.  There  are  several 
^ortcomings  here.  One  is  that  vhen  one  observes  the  role  according  to  vhich 
the  sim  of  the  coefficient  should  be  equal  to  the  nurnber  of  workers. 
Incidentally,  at  the  Kaluga  lUrfoine  Plant  they  have  rejected  this.  Ihe  second 
is  vhen  the  collectives  receive  from  the  hic^ier-t;ps  special  adjustment  scales 
for  base  coefficients  and  all  they  have  to  do  is  take  into  account  the 
increasing  and  decreasing  coefficients,  that  is,  perform  purely  technical 
functions.  The  scales  should  be  by  way  of  recommendation  and  should  play  the 
role  of  criteria. 

Considerable  difficulties  are  encountered  vhen  justiQring  the  role  of  each  of 
the  factors  used  in  calcailating  the  coefficient  of  labor  participation,  '^e 
usual  method  is  the  e:5)ert  method.  But  there  are  also  objective  criteria. 
For  example,  in  the  strand-twisting  secticm  of  the  cable  plant  th^  lase  rates 
that  are  increased  tp  to  10-30  percent  for  producing  e)port  products.  Hence 
the  coefficient  of  labor  participation  is  increased  by  0.1-0. 3.  With  carplete 
elimination  of  bonuses  the  total  earnings  would  drop  by  17  percent,  and, 
consequently,  the  Vcilue  of  this  factor  is  estimated  at  0.17. 

One  of  the  most  important  principles  for  selecting  the  structure  of  the 
coefficient  of  labor  participation  is  simplicity  and  conpr^ensibilitY  to 
everyone.  Frequently,  however,  one  encounters  this  shortcoming:  the 
evaluation  is  made  according  to  caily  one  factor — ^the  individual  productivity 
of  the  workers,  \^ch  absolutely  does  not  reflect  the  factors  of  collective 
labor,  for  example,  mutual  assistance.  Consequently,  the  brigade  does  not 
influence  the  coefficient  of  labor  participation;  it  only  ke^s  track  of  the 
output,  vhich  in  principle  the  administration  should  be  doing.  Such 
"simplistic,"  naturally,  is  not  a  step  forward. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  structure  of  the  coefficient  of  labor 
participation  ^ould  be  closely  coordinated  with  the  methods  df  calculating 
it.  We  did  calculations  of  the  coefficient  of  labor  participation  accordi^ 
to  several  methods  for  an  all-encompassing  comprehensive  brigade  oii  the  basis 
of  the  division  for  twisting  bare  cable  strands.  These  methods  included  i:ising 
the  rate  category  with  ein  adjustment  of  the  eibove-rate  part  using  the 
coefficient  of  labor  participation  (standard);  similar  to  it  but  instead  of 
the  wage  rate  category  we  used  the  category  of  work  performed;  the  coefficient 
of  labor  participation  is  used  for  distributing  all  the  earnings.  The 
greatest  interest  arises  vhen  the  selection  is  made  among  the  three 
possibilities,  for  exait5)le  at  the  Novokakhovskiy  Electric  Machine-Building 
Plant.  Here  two  coefficients  are  used  for  distribution — -for  the  basic 
earnings  and  for  the  bonus. 
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The  selection  of  the  methods  is  a  creative  process  and  formulaic  work  is  not 
permissible  here.  Ihe  collective  must  be  offered  a  range  from  vdiich  it  can 
choose  the  most  suitable.  The  brigade  should  also  be  granted  the  right  to 
change  the  methods. 

Proceeding  Frcan  the  Minimum 

V.  S.  Fcwdn,  Econamist,  Mogilev 

Here  is  a  concrete  situation.  The  worker  Sibirko  was  derived  of  her  annual 
bonus  because  she  repeatedly  failed  to  carry  out  the  cissignments  entrusted  to 
her.  The  fact  that  she  did  not  fulfill  the  assignments  was  proved  and  it  was 
admitted  by  Sibirko  itself,  but  ^e  claimed  that  withholding  her  boniis  was 
illegal  and  demanded  that  it  be  paid  to  her,  referring  to  the  fact  that  nchoc^ 
had  ever  been  penedized  for  such  violations  before.  True,  such  punishments 
had  not  been  used  previously. 

Sibirko  received  her  entire  salary  for  each  month  even  though  she  did  not  do 
her  work.  If  you  tried  to  tcike  it  away  she  would  become  indigneuit:  nobody 
else  has  been  deprived  of  any  part  of  their  salary,  even  though  there  are 
those  vho  have  worked  no  better  than  ^e  has.  If  you  do  not  want  to  pay  her 
as  much  transfer  her  to  a  lower-paid  position,  and  if  you  do  not  transfer  her 
then  pay  the  full  amount.  In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  possible  to  work 
poorly  and  without  interest  and  it  is  not  necessarily  advcuitageous  to  work 
well:  the  salary  is  the  same. 

In  this  connection  I  suggest  that  salaries  eind  wage  rates  for  workers  be 
establish^  in  the  form  of  a  mobile  range  with  a  minimum  eind  maximum.  Such 
ranges  exist  today,  but  the  seileiry  or  wage  rate  in  the  categories  eure  set  for 
an  individual  worker  for  a  long  time.  Say  in  the  interval  of  120-140  rubles 
they  have  set  140,  and  this  figure  remains.  I  suggest  that  the  interval  for  a 
worker  1  month.  If  he  has  earned  140  rubles  in  March  then  he  should 
receive  it.  If  he  has  not  worked  cis  hard  in  i^ril,  it  should  be  reckiced,  and 
so  forth.  Ihe  workers  will  then  have  more  interest  in  increcising  their  labor 
output.  This  would  also  eliminate  the  situation  thereby  not  caily  the  salary, 
but  eilso  the  bonus  hcis  became  mandatory. 

Earnings  According  to  FairrKsss 

V.  N.  Zadorozhryy,  Doctor  of  Economic  Sciences,  Krasnokamensk,  Qiita  Oblast 

What  is  the  coefficient  of  labor  participation?  Why  does  it  frequently  put 
people  on  their  guard,  especially  in  the  first  stage — during  the  organization 
of  brigades?  From  the  first  day  he  comes  to  work  every  worker  knows:  the 
category  arxi  the  bonus — ^this  is  what  determines  his  material  position.  The 
coefficient  of  labor  participation  is  something  new,  unusual  and  fri^tening. 
Only  later  is  the  individual  convinced  that  this  is  ein  effective  instrument 
for  self-management  of  the  brigades.  But  even  this  is  not  always  the  case. 

In  many  brigades  the  coefficient  of  labor  participation  is  determined  at  the 
end  of  the  month  according  to  the  results.  The  council  or  meeting  makes  a 
decision  on  the  basis  of  a  report  from  the  brigade  leader,  who  during  the 
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course  of  the  month  has  kept  track  of  reprimands  or  cases  of  extraordinary 
work.  When  recording  the  "blacklist"  the  brigade  leader  does  not  feel  very 
comfortable.  Everything  in  his  notes  is  true  but  time  has  passed  and  the 
P!rf>nit-i  nnai  evaluations  of  the  shortcomings  have  been  forgotten,  but  the  brigade 
leader  must  remember  them  and  suggest  an  evaluation  for  them  in  the 
coefficient  of  labor  pcirticipation  (after  all,  why  not  "let  bygones  be 
bygones?"  The  manager  is  actually  set  against  the  collective.  Many  hard 
feelings  arise,  and  most  frequently  the  "penalized"  people  become  offended, 
especially  vdien  the  punishment  is  given  out  loud.  Do  they  know  of  our 
individual's  retiring  nature  and  his  internal  desire  to  "put  things  to  rest." 
Uie  especicdly  "bold"  ones  speak  out  loudly,  saying  that  "the  brigade  leader 
has  punished  them"  for  20-30  rubles.  Not  the  brigade,  but  the  brigade  leader, 
even  though  the  decisicxi  is  made  by  the  brigade.  ctoservations  show  that  no 
more  than  3  or  4  days  will  pciss  before  the  tension  caused  by  this  poli^  for 
forming  the  coefficient  of  labor  peirticipation  abates.  Dxring  this  period  of 
time  the  mood  of  the  people  causes  the  quality  of  the  work  to  deteriorate.  As 
a  result,  the  brigade  leader  begins  to  give  everyone  a  1  for  the  coefficient 
of  labor  participaticxi. 

I  see  a  soluticai  in  having  the  coefficient  of  labor  participation  established 
not  by  the  brigade  leader,  but  by  the  brigade  council,  and  it  ^ould  be  done 
every  day  by  determining  the  average  arithmetic  amount  for  the  days  worked  in 
the  month.  They  say  that  determining  the  coefficient  of  labor  participation 
daily  distributes  part  of  vhat  has  not  yet  been  earned  (bonus,  additional 
earnings) ,  that  is,  counting  their  chickens  before  they  hatch.  But  the  bonus 
is  not  being  distributed;  rather  the  degree  of  daily  labor  contribution  to  the 
monthly  final  result  is  being  determined.  Answering  other  objections,  I  would 
say  that  for  serious  violations  a  coefficient  of  labor  participation  equal  to 
0  can  be  given  for  3-5  days  (with  unauthorized  absence — for  the  entire  month) . 

Daily  determination  of  the  coefficient  of  labor  participation  requires 
additional  e}q)enditures  of  time,  but  this  is  only  a  cocple  of  minutes  for  the 
brigade  council  at  the  end  of  the  ^ift  and  literally  1-2  minutes  for  the 
brigade  leader  before  the  beginning  of  the  next  shift  vhen  he  informs  the 
workers  of  the  council's  decisicai  for  the  preceding  day.  Thus  the  main  goal 
is  achieved.  On-the-spot  consideration  in  the  collective  both  of  the 
achievement  of  the  leading  worker  and  of  the  faults  of  the  violator.  Even  a 
short  delay  in  this  work  smooths  over  many  details  and  weakens  the  evaluation 
and  its  influence.  Daily  determination  of  the  coefficient  of  labor 
participation  "removes"  all  arguments  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  monthly 
determination  vhich  is  carved  by  a  psychological  mistrust  of  the  fairness. 

Here  is  an  iitportant  and  psychologically  delicate  aspect;  How  does  one  change 
the  coefficient  of  labor  pcuhicipation  for  calculation  and  not  reduction  of 
earnings  so  that  the  calculation  of  the  earnings  taking  into  account  the 
coefficient  of  labor  participation  does  not  look  like  a  "fine"  for  some  and  a 
greater  bonus  for  others  at  the  ej^)ense  of  the  first?  The  provisions  envision 
that  the  sum  of  eill  values  of  the  coefficient  of  labor  participation  should  be 
equal  to  the  number  of  members  of  the  brigade.  And  looking  at  the  monthly 
informaticm  one  focuses  one's  attention:  they  have  "taken  away"  from  one  and 
"given  more"  to  another.  It  is  difficult  to  answer  the  "offended  party"  vhy 
with  normal  performance  of  his  duties  on  the  jcb  and  the  conditions  indicated 
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in  the  provisions  concerning  bonuses,  the  bonus  is  calculated  in  a  smaller 
ai^unt.  It  does  not  help  much  to  e}g}lain  that  the  "offended  party"  actually 
did  work  fairly  well,  but  he  only  put  in  his  required  amount  of  time  emd  in 
his  own  work  position  vhile  his  colleague,  having  ftilfilled  his  own 
assignment,  worked  in^a  related  specieilty  and  made  a  great  contribution  to  the 
overall  result.  He  will  reply  that  he  agrees  that  someone  deserves 
encouraganent,  but  not  at  his  esgiense! 

In  order  to  avoid  all  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  ej^edient  to 
differ^tiate  the  bonus  eis  follows.  Peirt  of  it,  for  exanple,  30  percent  of 
the  points,  would  be  calculated  for  the  results  of  the  worker's  personal 
labor.  Another  part,  also  30  percentage  points,  would  be  calculated  for  the 
results  of  the  work  of  the  brigade,  depending  on  the  quantity,  quality, 
rhythm,  and  ocnprehensiveness  of  the  products  that  are  produced,  the  culture 
of  producticxi  and  so  forth.  In  other  words,  one  part  of  the  bonus  is  for  "my" 
work,  and  another  part  is  for  "our"  work,  for  the  final  result  of  the  labor  of 
the  brigade.  The  latter  ("our"  bonus,  it  seems  to  me,  should  also  be 
distributed  taking  into  account  the  coefficient  of  labor  participation.  And, 
of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  coefficient  of  labor  participatiai  into 
account  vhen  distril^ting  all  of  the  additional  earnings  of  the  brigade  and 
the  bonus  for  eoancmizing  on  material  resources,  energy  and  so  forth. 

Wages  Instead  of  a  "Pension" 

L.  K.  Osadchiy,  Berezan,  Kiev  Oblast 

Hie  system  of  incentives  for  specialists  and  managers  today  i:eminds  one  more 
than  anything  of  the  system  of  social  security,  and  wages — a  pension. 
Regardless  of  how  you  work  you  still  receive  a  salary.  Has  anyone  anyvhere 
seen  a  case  vhere  engineering  and  technical  personnel  have  because  of  their 
earnings  felt  their  guilt  for  holding  scientific  and  technical  progress, 
formalism  in  the  organization  of  competition,  or  weak  BPOST?  I  have  never 
seen  this  in  my  entire  labor  life. 

I  suggest  a  Afferent  j^stem.  let  us  pay  iK>t  for  positicais  and  titles,  as  is 
the  case  today,  but  for  the  final  result,  that  is,  for  the  perfonticuice  of 
their  duties—8-12  points.  Everyone  knows  their  duties  ahead  of  time,  just  as 
they  loiow  the  ratings  for  them.  If  they  have  performed  all  of  them  they  will 
receive  several  salaries  (for  minimum  one  can  use  a  single  salary  of  70 
rubles)  and  if  they  have  performed  only  peirt  of  them,  their  earnings  will  be 
less — for  a  minimum  th^  would  receive  70  rubles. 

Our  sraciety  guarantees  certain  things  to  every  worker  under  the  constitution. 
But  in  fact  it  is  scmetimes  a  "pension"  that  is  guaranteed.  It  is  necessary 
to  escape  from  this  inconsistency. 

Hie  Coefficient  of  Labor  Participation  ^according  to  the  Questionnaire 

A.  F.  Omelchenko.  In  the  methodological  iundamentals  of  the  BPOST,  developed 
by  the  Scientific  Research  Institute  of  Labor,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
coefficient  of  labor  participaticai  be  used  by  a  decision  of  a  general  meeting 
of  the  brigade.  It  seems  doubtful  to  me  that  it  is  e>^)edient  to  resolve  such 
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inportant  and  touciiy  issues  as  evaluaticai  of  labor  by  cpen  voting.  Bierefore 
I  suggest  sec3ret  questionnaires  vdiich  guarantee  a  normal  psychological 
microclimate  in  the  collective  and  ind^)endence  and  freedom  of  the  eiperts. 

Ihe  questionnaire  contains  the  surnames  of  everyone,  including  the  ejq)ert 
himself  for  self-evaluation.  Ihe  experts  evaluate  the  labor  participation  of 
the  worker  with  the  help  of  a  scale  (5— excellent,  4— good,  3— satisfactory, 
2 — poor) .  If  an  e)q)ert  heis  eveiluated  someboc^  at  4  or  below,  he  ondicates  on 
the  questionnaire  vhy  he  has  given  this  evaluaticxi:  for  an  inadeqi^te  quantity 
of  individual  labor,  inadequate  quali^  of  this  labor,  or  a  negative  influence 
on  the  labor*  output  of  others  (which  is  frequently  the  case,  even  with  good 
indicators  of  individual  labor) .  The  quantitative  evaluation  of  l^or 
participation  and  the  reason  for  its  reduction  is  indicated  with  a  +  sign. 
With  a  soft  pencil  in  the  corresponding  columns  of  the  questicamaire  as  to 
prevent  identi^ing  the  evaliaation  from  the  handwriting,  and  this  makes  it 
possible  to  utilize  the  questionnaires  repeatedly.  Self-evaluation  most 
frequently  produces  increased  results.  Therefore  a  psychological  barrier  is 
pianpH  against  reducing  the  evaluaticai  of  the  lehor  of  others:  the  hipest  and 
the  lowest  unit  evaluations  are  discarded. 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  obtained  with  the  questionnaire  one 
establishes  the  final  result— the  average  monthly  evaluation  of  the  labor 
participation  of  each  worker.  The  coefficient  of  labor  participation  of  the 
specific  member  of  the  brigade  is  calculated  as  the  ratio  between  the 
evaluaticai  he  has  received  from  the  collective  and  the  average  value  of  these 
evaluations  in  the  collective.  It  is  clear  that  the  average  worker  has  a 
coefficient  of  labor  peurticipation  equal  to  1,  those  with  higher  than  the 
average  level — more,  and  lower  than  average — less  than  1. 

Tht=^  transformation  of  the  "point"  evaluation  into  the  coefficient  of  lator 
participation  precludes  the  influence  of  the  scale  itself  on  the  objectivity 
of  the  final  result  and  the  inevitably  subjective  understanding  of  each  eiqjert 
concerning  the  standards  of  work  (excellent,  good,  satisfactory  and  so  forth) 
on  the  basis  of  which  the  evaluation  is  made.  The  important  thing  now  ^  for 
each  of  them,  throu^  comparison  to  correctly  rank  the  labor  particijation  of 
the  members  of  the  brigade.  But  it  is  precisely  this  that  provides  the 
natural  mechanism  for  evaluation  vhich  is  inherent  in  the  individual. 

The  proposed  policy  for  establishing  the  coefficient  of  labor  participation 
guarantees  the  required  average  vali:ie-of— ihtor  toe^igade,  Jdii^  is  equal  to 
1  with  any  level  of  independent  partial  evaluations  of  e3q>erts  ^for  rthe 
individual  worker. 

We  e:q)erimentally  utilized  the  methods  presented  here  in  brigades  of  the 
construction  ccmbine  of  the  Kievzhelezobeton  Association  and  in  Store  No  21  of 
the  Kiev  firm  Obuv.  It  was  revealed  that  the  coefficients  of  labor 
participation  obtained  by  the  proposed  method  have  a  smaller  amplitude 
(extremes)  than  do  the  coefficients  establi^ed  by  the  existing  method  (at  a 
general  meeting,  by  the  brigade  council) .  But  only  the  new  methods  wake  it 
possible  to  obtain  strictly  differentiated  resulte—prartically  every  worker 
receives  hiH  cwn  coefficient  of  labor  peurticipation,  vhich  is  different  from 
the  others. 
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If  the  wricer  is  evaliiated  by  the  manager  himself  or  even  a  group  of  people 
(the  brigade  cxamcil  or  the  people  ^l^ho  speeik  at  a  meeting) ,  the  bad  worker 
always  heis  the  saving  thought  that  the  majority  do  not  think  badly  of  him. 
But  here  the  opinion  of  all  is  revealed  eaoh  time.  Under  these  conditions  it 
is  inpossible  not  to  submit  to  the  eveiluation  and  it  is  necessary  to  do  vhat 
the  collective  e}^)ects  from  an  individual. 

This  concliision  was  confirmed  the  results  of  the  e}^)eriment.  Ihxis  in  the 
brigades  at  the  co^truction  conibine  there  were  workers  with  a  low  labor 
output  and  production  discipline.  They  practically  did  not  react  to  the 
r^rimands  of  the  brigeude  leader,  ihe  foreman  or  the  shop  chief.  Ohey  did  not 
exert  the  proper  inf luence  or  participation  in  discussion  in  the  collective. 
And  it  was  only  the  evaluations  of  these  workers  that  were  obtained  by  the 
proposed  method  that  caused  them  to  change.  IXro  of  the  worst  workers  in  the 
brigade  of  37  were  fired. 

Ihe  proposed  methods  are  simple  and  they  are  not  labor-intersive.  The  entire 
collective  understood  them  immediately.  The  process  of  distributing 
questionnaires  in  one  brigade  tcdces  3-5  minutes,  and  processing  the  results — 
0.5  to  3  hours,  d^)ending  on  the  number  of  members. 

And  We  Have — ^Balance  Ccffnmissicxis  of  Brigades 

V.  Danilov,  Engineer  at  KamAZ,  Brezhnev 

We  have  applied  the  coefficient  of  labor  participation  in  practice  and 
obtained  a  good  result  idien  the  evaluation  was  provided  by  the  so-called 
balance  commissions  of  brigades.  Such  a  commission  consists  of  permanent 
members  (they  give  evaluations  to  everyone)  and  tettporary  ones,  vho  change 
regularly  (they  evaluate  those  with  vhom  they  have  direct  contact) .  Our 
approach  is  recommended  especially  for  territorially  separated,  large, 
ccnprehensive  and  all-enccmpassing  brigades. 

All  Earnings  According  to  the  Coefficient  of  labor  Participation 
V.  V.  Belkin 

Iftitil  recej^ly,  official  materials  recommended  that  the  coefficient  of  labor 
participation  be  used  to  distribute  only  the  peurt  of  the  brigade's  earnings 
that  is  ab^e  the  wage  rate — -additional  earnings  and  bonus  or  bonus  alone. 
They  explain  this  by  the  fact  that  there  eure  possible  cases  in  vhich  the 
brigade  ftilfills  the  plan,  but  an  individual  worker  from  it  does  not  receive 
his  earnii^  even  vhen  he  has  fulfilled  his  output  norm.  They  are  also  afraid 
of  weakening -the  role  of  the  wage  rate  categories.  These  justifications  are 
fairly  weak.  let  us  say  that  a  brigade  has  neither  additicaTcil  eeumings  nor  a 
bonus.  What  will  be  distributed  according  to  the  coefficient  of  labor 
participation?  Yet  even  in  these  conditions  the  collective  has  leading 
workers  and  backward  ones.  Di  order  for  all  of  them  rxjt  to  be  equal  with  the 
worst,  it  is  necessary  to  distribute  eeumings,  including  the  part  that  ccmes 
imxier  the  wage  rate. 
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If  a  brigade  has  both  additional  estmings  and  a  bonus,  but  someone  has  not 
fulfilled  the  output  norm,  his  wage  rate  earnings  are  paid  cxarpletely  at  the 
e}^)ense  of  his  comrades.  On  the  vtoole  it  is  more  raticaial  to  distribute  all 
of  the  general  brigade  earnings  according  to  the  coefficient  of  labor 
participation.  This  is  a  more  flexible  approach. 

Uie  following  ranges  of  values  of  the  coefficient  of  labor  participation  are 
recommended  in  the  officied  documents;  0-2  (vhen  distributing  the  bonus)  and 
0.5-1. 5  (additiOTial  earnings  and  bonus).  Whm  distributing  the  earnings  as  a 
vhole,  many  authors  recommend  an  interval  of  from  0.8  to  1.2.  CXjviously  this 
framework  is  too  rigid.  Let  us  say  that  before  entering  a  brigade  one  welder 
earned  an  average  of  450  rubles  a  month  and  another — 150  rubles,  the 
difference  having  a  factor  of  3.  But  the  last  interval  provides  a  difference 
with  a  factor  of  only  1.5.  Clearly,  a  hi^ily  qualified  worker  will  ix>t  enter 
this  brigade.  And  people  ask  the  question:  "Where  does  one  get  such  a 
coefficient  of  labor  participation!"  In  order  to  respond  to  this  one  imist 
refrain  from  rigid  intervals  eind  take  into  account  concrete  conditions  and 
differences  in  the  ccaitributions  of  the  brigade  metttoers. 

To  sum  up,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  provisions  concerning  the  BFOST  should 
undoubtedly  contain  "iron"  rules  that  eure  mandatory  for  all,  but  a  good  deal 
must  be  left  for  the  decision  of  the  collective  itself,  vho  know  cuid  are 
c^jable  of  much.  Otherwise,  ccaifidenoe  in  brigade  forms  will  be  undermined. 

Indicators  of  the  Brigade  and  the  Brigade  Leader 

V.  M.  Boykov,  Scientific  Research  Institute  of  Economics  and  Planning  of  Heavy 
and  Transport  Ifechine  Building,  Sverdlovsk 

How  does  one  determine  the  indicators  of  the  work  of  the  brigade  and  the 
brigade  leader?  In  order  to  prepare  methodological  recommendaticMTS  regarding 
this  issue,  our  institute  conducted  research  at  the  Novokramatorsk  Machine- 
Building  Plant,  Uralma^,  Elektrostaltyazhmash  and  other  branch  enterprises. 

From  the  results  of  the  research,  the  following  indicators  characterize  most 
ccmopletely  the  effectiveness  of  the  production  activity  of  the  brigades:  the 
volxmie  of  production  in  physical  teme  (in  norm-hours) ,  labor  productivity, 
the  wage  fund,  and  the  quality  of  labor  of  the  brigade.  Ifence  the  sum  of  the 
collective  bonus  is  determined  by  multiplying  the  planned  wage  fund  by  the 
percentage  of  the  bonus  for  the  achieved  level  of  fulfillment  of  the  planned 
assignment,  the  same  thing  for  labor  productivity  and  also  the  coefficient  of 
the  labor  qualil^  of  the  brigade.  Here  is  the  formula: 

P  =  WF  X  (Ipl  X  ipr)/100  X  Kqlb 

The  coefficient  of  the  quality  of  the  brigade's  labor  (Kqlb)  is  the 
generalizing  evaluation  indicator  of  the  qualitative  aspect  of  the 
collective's  production  activity.  It  reflects  the  achieved  level  of  rates  of 
products  at  the  first  presentation,  the  level  of  culture  of  production,  the 
utilization  of  instruments,  raw  materials,  processed  materials  and  energy,  the 
maintenance  of  equipment,  labor  and  techiralogical  discipline,  observance  of 
the  rules  for  technical  safety,  production  sanitation  and  fire  protection. 
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Kqlb  =  1  -  (iv'eta/i=l)l  CiNi 

v^ere  Ci — established  normative  of  reduction  of  the  Kqlb  for  each  case  of 
deviation  in  terms  of  i  factor;  Ni — ^the  number  of  deviations  in  terms  of  i 
factor. 


the  result  of  the  research  norxtatives  for  bonuses  for  brigades  were  developed 
(see  Table  1) . 


Table  1 — Normatives  for  Bonuses  for  Brigades  According 
to  Besults  of  Iheir  Work 


Sccile  of  Bonuses 
Less  than  From  100% 

Indicators  100%  100%  to  105% 


105%  and 
Hicher 


rxilfillment  of  Bonus  not 

plan  for  peiid 

productive 
volume 


30%  1%  for  every 

percentage 
point  of  over- 
fulfillment 


0.5%  for  every 
percentage 
point  of  over¬ 
fulfillment 


Level  of  labor 
productivil^ 


-2%  for  every 
percentage 
point  of  over- 
fulfillment 


0%  2%  for  every 

percentage 
point  of 
increase 


2%  for  every 
percentage 
point  of 
increase 


Ancilysis  heis  ^cwn  the  ineffectiveness  of  stimulating  the  labor  of  the  brigade 
leader  vhen  he  receives  eis  a  piece-rate  worker  an  additicamd.  payment  of  10-15 
percent  of  his  wage  rate  earnings.  He  does  not  have  enough  interest  in  the 
final  results  of  the  work  of  the  collective.  Therefore,  we  suggested  this 
formula  for  calculating  additional  increments  (within  2  percent  of  the  wage 
fund)  for  the  brigade  leader: 


Z  =  Zu  X  Pr  X  Kqlb 

vhere  Zu — ^the  sum  of  earnings  of  the  brigade  leader  for  a  performance  of 
management  functions,  Pr — labor  productivity  as  compared  to  plant.  Zu  is 
determined  multiplying  the  wages  of  the  brigade  leader  taking  into  account 
his  coefficient  of  labor  participation  and  the  time  worked  in  the  given  month 
and  the  coefficient  of  eaiplqyment  of  the  brigade  leader  ty  the  equation  (Kz) . 

Selective  time  and  motion  studies  in  the  leading  shops  of  the  basic  production 
of  machine  building  enterprises  in  the  branch  made  it  possible  to  determine 
the  time  the  brigade  leaders  spend  on  performing  work  for  managing  the 
collectives.  Then,  using  methods  of  correlation-regression  analysis,  we 
determined  the  normative  coefficients  of  engagement  in  management  (see  Table 
2). 
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Table  2 — Normative  CJoefficients  of  Employment  of  Brigade  leaders 
in  Administraticai  in  Brigade  (Kz) 

Ntraiber  of  Worioers  For  CJoirpre-  For  Specialized 

in  Brigade  _ hensive  Briqades _  Brigades 


16-20  0. 

21-25  0. 

26-30  0. 

31-35  0. 

36-40  0. 


196 

0.150 

243 

0.184 

284 

0.219 

328 

0.254 

372 

0.295 

Chairmen:  Ihe  mechanisms  applied  for  determining  the  earnings  of  the  brigade 
according  to  the  coefficient  of  labor  participaticai  bring  dcwn  an  avalanche  of 
questions.  This  avalanche  literally  sweeps  away  scientific  principles,  and 
sometimes  both  logic  and  ocramcai  sense  as  well.  Only  enopirical  findings  stand 
i:p  under  its  pressure.  Science  uses  these  in  practice.  It  grasps  onto  them 
firmly,  forgetting  that  en^irically  discovered  mechanisms  are  frequently 
erroneous  or  have  a  limited  sphere  of  application.  Participants  in  the 
present  discussion  have  reported  their  findings.  They  can  be  used  after 
attentively  stuc^ing  the  applicability  of  ary  approach  to  the  conditions  of 
concarete  proAiction. 


Session  5 

iTKJluding  Specicilists  and  ffanagers  in  Brigades 

Chairmen:  In  decrees  concerning  further  development  and  increased 
effectiveness  of  the  BFOST  adopted  at  the  end  of  1983  it  is  reooommended  that, 
vhere  e}q)edient,  foremen  emd  other  engineering  emd  technical  personnel  be 
included  in  brigades  so  as  to  motivate  them  to  help  the  brigades  work  more 
effectively.  Life  hes  required  this  approach.  But  there  immediate  eurose  a 
itass  of  questions:  Who  will  be  included  in  brigades,  how  will  the  spheres  of 
influence  of  the  brigade  leader  and  the  foreman  be  distingui^ed,  how  will 
earnings  be  divided  vp?  Ihe  cinswers  to  these  questions  will  be  provided  by 
participants  in  our  correspondence  conference. 

Ihe  Foreman-Brigade  leader  or  the  Foreman  and  Brigade  leader? 

V.  V.  Bronshteyn,  candidate  of  economic  sciences,  chief  of  the  socioeconomics 
laboratory;  V.  G.  Grebennik,  deputy  director  for  economic  issues,  Irkutsk 
Plant  for  Radios  imeni  50-Ietiye  SSSR. 

The  BFOST  has  made  serious  changes  in  the  structures  of  management.  A 
specific  management  figure  has  appeared — ^the  brigade  leader.  When  a  new 
participant  appears  in  the  system,  naturally,  the  status  and  functions  of  the 
others  must  also  change— the  foremen  and  other  line  managers.  But  how  will 
they  change?  This  question  is  usually  answered  late,  vhile  the  brigade  form 
is  already  being  introduced,  althou^  it  would  make  more  sense  to  straighten 
it  out  beforehand.  This  same  thing  happened  at  our  plant.  Iherefore  there 
was  nothing  left  for  us  to  do  but  to  study  the  facts. 
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We  questioned  all  ^op  chiefs,  half  of  the  foremen  and  brigade  leaders  and  10 
percent  of  the  workers.  Do  they  think  about  the  interrelations  between  the 
foremen  and  the  recently  appearing  chiefs — ^the  brigade  leaders? 

•Rura-fifths  of  the  brigade  leaders  were  not  completely  satisfied  with  these 
interrelations,  and  every  fifth  one  perceived  tension.  Three  out  of  10 
workers  note  that  there  is  no  unanimity  and  that  the  foremen  and  brigade 
leaders  give  contradictory  instruction;  only  46  percent  of  the  brigade  leaders 
indicate  that  all  the  instructions  to  menobers  of  the  brigade  come  from  them, 
and  more  than  half  the  brigade  leaders  say  that  instructions  to  the  workers 
are  cilso  given  by  shift  foremen  and  section  chiefs  and  hence  the  confusion, 
cind  in  48  percent  of  the  brigades  the  foremen  do  not  participate  in  the 
distribution  of  earnings  among  members  of  the  collective. 

As  a  result,  every  fourth  foreman  speaks  about  their  own  difficulties  in 
interrelations  with  brigade  leaders. 

Practice  frequently  suggests  combining  the  two  roles.  Biis  is  a  situation  at 
VAZ,  the  Perm  Telephone  Plant,  and  the  Elektrosignal  Plant  in  Novosibirsk, 
large  brigade-sections  are  headed  by  the  foreman,  and  he  is  also  the  brigade 
leader.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  be  too  hasty  in  extending  this  practice  too 
far  because  the  ccaicrete  corxlitions  differ  at  various  enterprises.  Nor  can 
one  fail  to  take  into  account  the  differences  in  the  functions  of  the  two 
cat^ories  of  workers. 

According  to  our  data,  brigade  leaders  spend  18  minutes  a  day  on  "external" 
concerns,  or  3.8  percent  of  the  shift  time  while  foremen  spend  more  than  3.5 
hours,  v^ch  is  close  to  half  of  the  normal  working  day.  When  the  VAZ  method 
of  loanagement  is  introduced,  the  line  managers  are  responsible  for 
coordinating  the  activity  of  ttie  centralized  services.  During  the  past  5 
yecus,  accordir^  to  data  from  tin®  and  motion  studies  of  the  work  day,  time 
ejpenditures  of  foremen  and  dhqp  chiefs  on  interacting  with  representatives  of 
functional  services  increased  ty  a  factor  of  almost  1.5.  This  is  hardly  the 
place  to  involve  brigade  leaders. 

The  lower  the  level  of  series  production,  the  more  time  the  foremen  have  to 
spend  on  the  section's  external  ties.  It  is  not  surprising  that  at  VAZ  and 
the  PTZ  they  deal  without  brigade  leaders.  Hi^ily  skilled  foremen  devote  1.7 
times  more  time  to  improving  the  organization  of  production  than  the  rest  of 
them  do,  eind  foremen  vdio  work  without,  brigade  leaders  or  do  not  have  the 
support  of  brigade  leaders  devote  half  as  much  time  as  their  colleagues  who 
value  highly  the  assistance  of  their  brigade  leaders  (5  and  11  percent, 
respectively) .  With  individual  labor  a  new  foreman  must  be  trained  for  6-8 
months;  under  the  brigade  conditions  this  is  csit  ly  a  factor  of  3-4. 

On  the  whole  our  questionnaires  show  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  retain  the 
institution  of  brigade  leaders.  But  who  should  be  ultimately  in  charge?  We 
have  assumed  that  the  foreman  would  spend  100  percent  of  his  time  in 
management  and  the  brigade  leader — 30-35  percent.  This  means  that  a  brigade 
leader  who  has  worked  3  times  loiter  than  a  foreman  and  has  a  hi^er  level  of 
education  has  more  esperience  in  management  and  higher  business  qualities. 
Thus  he  is  also  better  suited  to  be  the  one  who  is  ultimately  in  charge. 
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Having  iised  the  method  of  groi^)  evaluation  of  the  personalil^  of  the  manager 
and  collections  of  situatic»is  in  social  psyciiological,  labor  legislation  and 
economics,  we  found  that  the  business  qualities  of  the  brigade  leaders  cire 
better  than  those  of  the  foremen  in  28  percent  of  the  cases.  It  is  clear  vho 
would  actually  assume  the  role  of  the  tc^  manager  of  a  large  brigade.  The 
foreman  should  be  subordinate  to  such  a  brigade  leader  not  only  in  practice, 
but  also  officicilly. 

At  the  plant  they  are  developing  provisions  concerning  changes  in  the 
structures  because  of  the  introducti<xi  of  large  (combined)  brigades,  brigade- 
teams  that  include  foremen  and  other  engineering  and  tec^ical  persomel  cis 
part  of  the  brigades,  and  so  forth.  Ohere  are  mai^  questions  here  that  still 
have  to  be  answered. 

Here  We  Are  Prepared  To  Do  Without  Foremen 
V.  V.  Ulanov 

E}q)erience  shows  that  workers  are  willing  and  able  to  take  over  management  in 
brigades.  The  brigade  leadeirs  of  our  plant — A.  M.  Tarasov,  N.  V.  Barabanov, 
D.  I.  Ivanov  and  others — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  organization  of  their 
brigade  work  zones  is  c^te  far  from  ideal,  bravely  take  cxi  man/  functions  of 
the  foremen  (not  legally,  but  in  practice)  and  the  interesting  thing  is  that 
frequently  they  perform  these  functions  better  than  the  foremen  do.  They 
state  this  directly:  make  oiur  production  more  closed  and  make  the  repair 
workers  take  care  of  their  obligations  better,  and  we  will  do  without  the 
foremen  ccnpletely. 

At  the  J^azan  Combine  Plant  we  saw  a  shop  vhere  there  were  conpletely 
autonomous  brigades  comprising  15-17  individuals.  Each  of  them  manufactures 
several  dozen  kinds  of  parts  from  beginning  to  end.  One  manufactures  rollers, 
another — sprockets,  a  third — ^pistons,  eind  so  forth,  all  the  necessary 
equipment  for  each  brigade  is  gathered  in  one  place — ne^ct  to  the  lathe  you 
will  see  the  welding  area  and  the  furnace. 

Shop  chief,  Varteui  Lazarevich  Iretsiyan,  said  quite  seriously  that  he  has 
practically  no  need  of  foremen.  He  has  already  eliminated  half  of  them,  and 
the  rest  of  them  are  still  there  for  the  time  being.  They  need  scmi^xx^  to 
take  responsibilily  for  technical  safety,  but  two  shift  chiefs  would  be  enough 
for  this.  We  can  believe  this:  we  spote  with  Vartan  Lazarevich  a  couple  of 
times  in  his  office  for  edsovit  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  we  heard  no  tel^hc»ies 
and  saw  no  frenzied  foremen.  In  response  to  my  question,  the  shop  chief 
himself  answered  with  a  smile  that  he  is  now  the  freest  person  in  the 
that  his  brigade  leaders  manage  all  of  the  producticai. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  business  qualities  of  these  brigade  leaders,  their 
awareness  of  their  own  inportanCe,  and  their  feeling  of  beit^  a  master  in 
production.  This  is  manifested  in  literally  everything:  in  their  calm, 
intelligent  judgments  regarding  questions  of  organization  and  payment  for 
labor,  in  their  knowledge  of  the  course  of  production  in  the  section,  in  their 
relations  with  their  comrades  in  the  brigade  and  with  the  administraticai,  and 
in  the  self-esteem  with  vhich  th^  speak  with  you. 
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We  can  see  no  sign  of  immediately  eliminating  the  foremen  and  placing  their 
functions  on  the  shoulders  of  the  workers.  This  has  to  be  done  very 
cautiously,  as  the  necessary  producticai  conditions  are  created  and  the  workers 
themselves  become  aware  of  their  new  capabilities.  Apparently  the 
administration  will  also  need  a  considerable  amount  of  time  to  learn  to 
delegate  to  the  workers  some  of  the  functions  for  managing  production.  But 
this  goal  should  be  set  even  now,  for  otherwise  we  are  losing  time  and  not 
utilizing  the  immense  advantages  provided  by  the  BFX)ST. 

Engineering  and  Technical  Personnel  in  the  Brigade 

V.  V.  Khlevetskiy,  Department  Chief,  and  V.  G.  Shulzhenko,  Candidate  of 
Economic  Sciences,  Sector  Chief,  Western  Sib^ian  Branch  of  the  Scientific 
Pesearch  Institute  of  Labor,  Novosibir^ 

Today  foremen  and  other  engineering  and  technical  personnel  are  being  included 
in  brigades.  This  gives  rise  to  a  multitude  of  questions  \diose  answers  can  be 
obtained  from  the  e}q)erience  of  the  Elektrosignal  Plant.  Since  1970  brigades 
have  been  operating  here  in  the  zc»ie  of  the  production  section,  vhich  includes 
all  workers,  foremen,  senior  foremen  and  technologists. 

The  e>5)erienoe  has  brou^t  much  that  is  instructive.  The  labor  of  the  foreman 
is  better  specialized.  Hie  controls  production  and  organizes  it,  so  that  now 
hic^y  qualified  workers  are  not  taken  away  to  do  this.  Technologists  have 
begun  to  respond  more  promptly  to  questions  raised  by  the  workers  and  they 
themselves  engage  more  actively  in  searching  for  ways  of  reducing  eJ5)enditures 
of  working  time.  They  test  their  own  developments,  and  for  especially 
complicated  technologies  they  train  workers  until  they  master  the  process 
co>rrecrt:ly  and  well,  the  training  is  better  than  it  is  vhen  conducted  by 
foremen  or  brigade  leader-workers. 

The  quality  of  the  technologies  that  are  developed  has  inproved  sharply.  The 
time  periods  for  development,  assimilaticai  and  making  changes  have  decaisased, 
and  the  economic  effectiveness  of  technical  processes  has  increased.  As  the 
workers  themselves  say,  things  have  become  calmer  for  them  because  they  can 
obtain  help  from  a  foreman  or  technologist  at  an/  moment. 

They  have  cilso  retained  those  advantages  that  are  provided  by  the  ordinary 
brigade  form:  nanagement  through  the  councils  of  brigades,  expanded 
coaibinaticai  of  ocoipations  and  positions.  For  example,  the  autcmated  machine 
operators  have  mastered  some  of  the  adjustment  work,  the  adjusters  are 
manufacturing  products,  and  the  controllers  are  performing  auxiliary  work. 
All  the  basic  workers  in  the  galvanizing  shop  now  know  from  three  to  10 
operations  each.  Even  the  laboratory  assistants  and  workers  in  charge  of  the 
vats  r^lace  the  galvanizers  or  etchers,  m  the  frame-stamp  shop,  25  percent 
of  the  members  of  the  brigade-secticans  have  mastered  three  operations. 

The  results  of  the  work  of  27  new  brigades  that  include  engineering  and 
technical  personnel  speak  eloquently:  during  the  first  year,  labor 
productivity  increased  in  them  by  an  average  of  14.7  percent,  vhile  during  the 
precreding  year  it  increased  by  2.8  percent.  During  the  next  year,  it 
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incaneased  by  13.9  peroent.  As  a  rule,  indicators  of  the  brigade-sections  are 
hi^er  than  th^  are  for  the  shops  vfliich  do  not  include  them. 

An  essential  increase  in  earnings  has  not  led  to  a  violation  of  the  ratio  of 
the  growOi  rates  of  wages  and  labor  productivity.  For  the  foremen  the  average 
amount  of  the  above-salary  part  has  amounted  to  60-70  peroent,  vdiich  is  twice 
as  much  as  the  average  for  the  plant,  and  for  technologists  it  is  about  50 
percent,  v^ch  is  eilso  twice  as  raucih  as  the  plant  average.  These  figures  are 
euialogous  for  time  rate  workers.  There  2ure  marked  improvements  in  social 
Indicators — labor  discipline  and  labor  turnover. 

How  to  Encourage  the  Engineer's  Performance 

A.  B.  Platakis,  Furniture  Factory  Director,  Panevezhis 

The  existing  possibilities  of  maneuvering  with  wages,  additional  payments  and 
increments  within  the  range  of  1  percent  of  the  wage  fund,  moral  incentives 
and  the  organization  of  socialist  ccmpetition — ^all  of  this  is  not  producing 
the  necessary  effect  yet.  Even  under  the  conditions  of  the  large-scale 
ejiperiment,  as  feur  as  I  know,  encouraging  creativity  does  not  always  produce 
an  effect.  Without  detying  the  role  of  the  aforementioned  factors,  one  should 
ccmtinue  to  search  for  other  possibiliti^  of  awakening  the  creative  forces  of 
the  workers. 

People  usually  direct  their  gazes  toward  bonuses.  But  we  are  well  aware  that 
bonuses  do  not  do  enou^  in  this  cirea.  An  engineer  or  manager  has  quarterly 
bonuses  that  reach  50  percent  of  their  salary.  They  are  paid  for  the 
fulfillment  of  producticai  indicators  and  certain  conditions.  The  latter  most 
frequently  include  the  observance  of  labor  discipline,  but,  understandably, 
creativity  cannot  be  measured  ly  vhether  an  engimering  and  technical  worker 
has  come  to  work  on  time  or  has  been  a  quarter  of  an  hour  late. 

Because  of  vhat  has  been  said,  I  suggest  the  following.  The  quarterly  bonus 
is  brok^  d^  into  two  halves.  The  first  one  is  paid  for  the  fulfillment  of 
production  indicators,  regardless  of  the  degree  of  performance  of  the  workers. 
More  precisely,  it  would  be  for  performance  of  official  duties.  The  second 
hcilf  of  the  bonus  would  be  distributed  depending  on  the  actual  contribution. 
It  would  be  received  by  those  vho  have  displayed  innovative  work, 
inventiveness,  initiative  and  enterprisingness. 

An  official  document  would  be  introduced  for  this  kind  of  distribution — ^the 
certificate  of  creative  participation.  The  formulaticai  of  the  results  of  the 
periodic  certification  Should  be  brief  and  clear.  It  would  be  based  on 
previously  established  descriptions  of  the  elements  of  creativity  for  each 
specialty  and  each  work  position.  A  decisive  role  in  the  evaluation  would  be 
played  directly  by  the  manager.  The  bxnreau  chief  would  do  this  for  the 
engineers;  Ihe  division  chief  for  the  bureau  chief;  the  head  specialists,  head 
engineer  and  deputy  director — for  the  chiefs  of  divisions,  services  and 
subdivisions;  the  director — for  his  deputies  and  the  head  engineer;  euid  the 
general  director — for  the  director. 
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People  say  that  with  such  an  evaluation  there  is  a  great  probability  of 
subjectivism.  But  I  know  from  e}^)erience  that  such  a  subjective  evaluation 
most  frequently  tiams  out  to  be  both  correct  and  objective.  I  would  never 
agree  that  one  could  limit  oneself  to  a  purely  formal  approach,  using  points. 

I  enphasize:  there  should  be  no  question  of  any  additional  bonuses  for 
performance.  I  am  sinply  suggesting  that  the  already  existing  bonuses  be 
distributed  according  to  the  creative  ccartribution.  Above  I  "bit  off"  half  of 
the  quarterly  bonus.  But  I  think  that  the  other  half  could  also  be 
distributed  cai  the  same  basis. 

We  Evciluate  the  Activity  of  Engineering  and  Technical  Personnel 

M.  B.  Sadriyev,  Director  of  the  Shkcpov  Gas  Processing  Plant,  Bashkir  ASSR 

Our  plant  has  cxily  350  workers.  With  this  number,  on  the  caie  hand,  the  tasl^ 
of  management  are  facilitated,  but,  on  the  other,  a  multitude  of  additional 
difficulties  arise.  For  example,  questions  of  organization,  norm  setting  and 
payment  for  labor  are  entrust^i  to  one  worker.  There  are  no  capital 
construction  or  administrative-management  services  at  all.  Under  these 
conditions  the  actual  activity  of  engineering  and  technical  personnel  is 
manifested  more  clearly  than  it  is  at  a  large  enterprise.  It  is  necessary  to 
take  into  account  that  the  volume  of  correspondence  and  reporting  is  steadily 
increeising.  How  do  we  caape  with  this?  Here  is  vhere  the  attitude  of  each 
individual  is  revealed. 

It  has  been  noted  that  engineering  and  technical  personnel  take  different 
approaches  to  the  performance  of  their  duties  and  di^lay  various  kinds  of 
interest  in  the  results  of  the  plant's  activity,  yet  the  bonuses  are 
distributed  the  same  to  all  of  them.  It  is  no  surprise  that  it  has  becxmie  an 
addition  to  the  salary  and  is  guaranteed  with  the  fulfillment  of  certain 
ccnditions,  just  as  the  salary  is.  We  decided  to  introduce  differentiation. 
For  this  purpc3se  we  developed  a  coefficient  of  labor  activity  (similar  to  the 
coefficient  of  labor  participation) — REA.  It  is  intended  to  play  the  role  of 
evaluating  the  labor  of  specialists  and  managears  vhen  bonuses  are  distributed. 

To  the  base  coefficient  of  1.0  one  can  add  certain  points:  for  displaying 
initiative  and  independence  in  solving  production  problems,  for  taking 
measures  to  iirprove  product  quality,  for  successfully  carrying  out  additional 
assignments  of  the  plant  management,  and  so  forth.  Various  ^ortcxmdngs  cause 
points  to  be  subtracted.  When  the  value  of  the  REA  is  higher  than  1.0  the 
worker's  labor  is  rated  as  "excellent,"  from  0.9  to  1.0 — "good,"  for  0.5- 
0.89 — "satisfactory,"  and  0.59  and  lower — "unsatisfactory."  Ihe  bonuses  are 
distributed  accordingly.  A  special  journal  is  kept  to  keep  track  of  the  REA 
according  to  its  deviations  (achievements  and  ^ortoomings) . 

Even  the  first  months  of  the  explication  of  the  REA  have  produced  appreciable 
positive  results  %hich  have  made  it  possible  to  iitprOve  the  activity  of  the 
plant's  entire  collective. 
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Paying  Engineering  and  Technical  Personnel  From  the  Brigade  Fund 

Ye.  L.  Ixasadskov,  Western  Siberian  Branch  of  the  Scientific  Research  Institute 
of  labor,  Nov^ibir^ 

Ihe  basic  pro\^isions  concerning  bonuses  for  worKers  of  production  associations 
(ccnibines)  and  enterprises  in  industry  for  the  basic  results  of  the  ecoronic 
activity,  %hich  have  been  approved  by  the  USSR  State  Ccmmittee  for  Labor  and 
Social  Problems  and  the  Secretariat  of  the  AUCCTU,  firmly  determine  that 
bonuses  ^lould  be  given  to  engineering  and  technical  personnel  only  from  the 
material  incentive  fund.  When  engineering  and  technical  personnel  are 
included  in  the  brigade,  this  rule  is  not  observed:  some  of  the  earnings  of 
the  engineering  and  technical  personnel  ccane  from  the  brigade's  wage  flmd. 

We  understand  certain  of  the  points  of  K.  Marx  in  the  sense  that  the  labor  of 
both  workers  and  engineering  and  technical  personnel  is  used  to  create  the 
entire  product  and  not  only  some  certain  part  of  it,  and  the  earnings  of  the 
"total  worker"  (and  all  the  constituent  parts  according  to  their  labor 
contribution)  are,  correspondingly,  the  earnings  calculated  for  the  entire 
created  product  and  not  just  the  bcaius  part.  Therefore  it  is  quite  ji;istified 
to  pay  engineering  and  technical  perscxmel  from  the  brigade's  wage  ftmd. 

But  how  does  one  cotpare  the  activity  of  basic  workers,  auxiliary  workers  and 
engin^ring  and  technical  personnel:  after  all,  they  perform  different 
functions  and  the  nature  of  their  work  is  different.  But  it  is  quite  possible 
to  ccmpare  the  attitude  toward  labor,  initiative,  and  the  conditicai  of  labor 
and  production  discipline.  One  can  also  ccnpare  the  qualificaticns  of  various 
mernbers  of  the  brigade  or,  more  precisely,  the  actual  qucilificatlcxis  of  each 
worker  with  the  requirements  placed  on  him  by  his  specialty.  In  other  words, 
one  can  determine  if  he  is  "a  good  foreman,"  "a  good  techrralogist,"  "a  good 
lathe  operator,"  and  so  forth. 

The  aspects  of  the  activity  according  to  vhich  the  leibor  of  a  worker  is 
evaluated  should  be  the  same  for  all  members  of  the  brigade.  But  their  value 
vhen  waluati^  labor  are  not  the  same:  for  a  technologist,  for  example, 
creative  activity  is  more  significant  vhile  for  ordinary  workers  its  level  is 
not  so  essential,  and  so  forth. 

In  order  to  compare  the  significance  of  various  criteria  vhen  evaluating  the 
labor  of  varioi;^  categories  of  personnel,  one  can  use  the  method  of  paired 
ccnparison.  Using  the  method  of  paired  ccmparison,  we  chtained  the  following 
values  for  four  categories  of  members  of  the  brigade — ^basic  workers,  auxiliary 
workers,  foremen  and  technologists  (see  Table  3) . 
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Table  3 — Values  of  Criteria  of  Quality  of  Work 


Categories  of  Brigade  Meitibers 
Basic  Auxiliary 


Criteria  of  Oualitv  of  Work 

Worker 

Worker 

Foreman 

Technolocfist 

QualificaticHTs  (sum  of  knowledge 
and  abilities  in  specialty) 

0.31 

0.31 

0.31 

0.28 

Intensiveness  of  Ichor 

0.17 

0.14 

0.22 

0.11 

Efficiency,  enthusiasm 

0.17 

0.22 

0.14 

0.14 

Creative  activity 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0.25 

Cfcservance  of  labor  and 
production  discipline 

0.24 

0.22 

0.16 

0.19 

Relaticais  with  ccmrades 

0.08 

0.08 

0.14 

0.03 

Hie  overall  evaluation  of  the  worker's  activity  will  be  determined  by  the  sum 
of  the  products  of  the  points  obtained  for  each  criterion  (on  a  five-point 
scale)  and  the  significance  of  the  criteria  for  the  corresponding  category  of 
brigade  members. 

Hie  coefficient  of  labor  participation  is  calculated  by  dividing  the  overall 
evaluation  obtained  by  the  worker  by  the  average  general  evaluation  for  the 
brigade. 

Planning  and  the  Brigade 

A.  M.  Soldatov,  Chief  of  the  Division  for  Labor  and  Wages  of  the  Mine 
Administration  imeni  Artem  of  the  Primorskugol  Production  Association,  honored 
worker  of  culture  of  the  PSE5R,  Artem. 

In  the  Primorskugol  Production  Associaticxi  the  annual  plan  was  not  fulfilled 
by  184  brigades,  or  23.1  percent  of  them,  vhile  the  association  fulfilled  the 
plan  for  extraction  by  100.4  percent  and  for  conducting  mining  developments — 
by  103.9  percent.  What  is  the  reason  for  this  difference? 

An  analysis  showed  that  it  was  not  only  and  not  so  much  a  matter  of  the 
brigades  themselves.  Hie  quality  of  the  engineering  prognosis  of  the  mining 
and  geological  conditions  under  vdiich  the  brigades  will  have  to  work  is  of 
decisive  significance.  Hie  analyzed  plans  of  the  brigades  differ  ^arply  in 
terms  of  difficulty.  Based  on  the  data  that  were  obtained,  and  also  on  a 
questionnaire  of  participants  in  schools  of  advanced  practice  in  aj^lying  the 
BFOST,  we  arrived  at  the  need  to  increase  the  responsibility  of  engineering 
and  technical  personnel  for  the  development  of  plans  for  the  brigades. 

An  adjustment  of  the  amounts  of  bonuses  for  engineering  and  technical 
personnel  was  introduced  throu^  the  coefficient  that  takes  into  account  the 
stability  of  the  work  of  the  brigades.  The  coefficient  of  stability  is 
determined  for  each  kind  of  work  (process)  according  to  the  final  results. 
Hiese  include  extraction,  ccxiducting  mining  developments,  strip  mining,  output 
of  concentrate,  and  so  forth.  Following  the  recommendations  of  economists 
from  the  GDR,  we  stipulated  that  the  brigades'  failure  to  fulfill  the  plan 
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within  the  range  of  7-10  percent  depends  on  them  themselves,  vhile  the  rest 
depends  on  the  quality  of  the  plans. 

Qiairmen:  There  is  in  the  questicm  under  tonsideration  at  least  one  principal 
aspect:  ^  the  determination  of  the  significance  of  the  labor  of  various 
cat^ories  of  workers  in  the  brigade.  It  is  gratifying  that  the  labor  of 
engineering  emd  technical  personnel  is  regarded  as  an  organic  part  of  the 
total  Icdsor  productivity  of  the  collective  worker  (brigade) .  It  seems  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  formulate  the  following  principles  as  well:  the  labor  of 
any  engineering  and  technical  worker  is  more  significant  for  the  overall 
results  of  the  activity  of  the  brigade  than  that  of  the  most  hic^tily  qualified 
worker:  the  earnings  of  any  engineering  and  technical  woricer  should  be  higher 
than  toose  of  any  worker,  and  so  forth.  These  principles  have  already  been 
verifi^  in  operation — in  the  Novosibirsk  esiperiment  for  applying  the 
collective  contract  to  sections,  shops  and  other  such  structural  subdivisions. 

It  seeip  that  collectives  form  some  organization  and  stimulation  of  labor, 
including  BPOST,  create  favorable  conditions  for  the  labor  engineer  and  the 
position  of  the  engineer  in  production,  and  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
mental  labor. 

On  the  basis  of  materials  of  the  present  oorrespondence  of  EE©  readers  one  can 
formulate  a  nuiBber  of  oonclxisions. 

1.  We  have  a  right  to  consider  the  brigade  form  of  organization  and 
stimulation  emd  flexibility  to  all  categories  of  workers. 

2.  The  go^  of  extensive  ^  all-inclxisive  dissemination  of  the  BOEST  is  the 
formation  of  a  collectivist  awareness  and  behavior  out  of  vhich  can  grow 
the  highest  productivity  of  public  labor.  BPOST  is  the  first  stage  of 
oollertive  forms  of  organization  and  stimulation  of  labor.  One  ^ould 
refrain  from  significant  limitations  on  its  application.  If  the 
ccnditicns  "do  not  allow,"  it  is  necessary  to  ccxisider  vhether  it  would  be 
better  to  change  these  conditions. 

3.  BPOST  ^KJuld  be  regarded  not  statistically,  but  in  continuous  development. 
The  best  regards  are  those  vhich  today  have  c^)abilities  of  further 
development. 

4.  It  is  the  duty  of  science  to  equip  brigades  with  methods  of  distributing 
the  general  earnings  vhich  would  eliminate  the  fundamental  shortcomings 
and  the  existing  methods. 

5.  ^ving  rejected  individual  forms  of  organization  and  stimulation  of  labor, 

it  would  be  reasonable  to  reject  its  existing  divisicai.  Within  the 
framework  of  a  collective  piece-rate  worker,  vhich  the  brigade  is, 
differences  between  piece-rate  aixi  time-rate  workers  and  and 

auxiliary  worl^rs  are  eliminated.  This  situation  is  in  need  of  legal 
reinforcement. 
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"Collective  Forms  of  Organization  and  Payment  for  Labor:  Hie  Ei^rience  of 
Machine  Builders  of  Altay,"  No  4,  1980; 

"Hie  Brigade  in  Producticxi,  Today  and  Tomorrow.  (Round  table) :  No  10,  1981; 

"Collective  Organization":  the  Time  of  Establishment  (Selection),  No  7,  1982; 

"Hie  Practice  and  Hieory  of  Collective  Organization  of  Labor,"  (Selection) ,  No 
11,  1983; 

"Brigade  Forms:  A  Generalization  of  Eigierience"  (Selection),  No  3,  1984; 
N.  K.  Maksimova,  "Brigades  at  the  Crossroads,  No  8,  1985; 

V.  P.  SeriJtaov,  "A  Brigade  Out  of  the  Future?"  No  12,  1985; 

"A  Second  Breath  for  the  Contract"  (Selection) ,  No  1,  1986; 

Chaba  Maioi,  "Collective  Forms  of  Labor,"  (IRingary),  No  6,  1981;  "Collectivism 
in  Management:  Another  Japanese  Legend,"  No  2,  1980. 

A.  L.  Zaychenko,  "Forms  of  Payment  for  Labor  in  Ifechine  Building  in  the  United 
States,"  No  6,  1983. 
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DIREXTOR  DISOBSES  IMX»iSTR[JalON  ERCII^ 

Novosibirsk  EIOKMIKA  I  ORGRNIZATSIYA  HOTSfSHLENNOGO  ERDiZVODSTVA  (EKO)  in 
Russian  No  12,  Dec  86  pp  69-77 

[Article  by  V.  V.  Babkin,  general  director  of  the  Ammofos  Production 
^sociation  (Cherepovets) :  "Reconstruction  and  the  Path  to  the  Foreign 
Market"] 

[Tejct]  The  Need  for  Reconstruction 

Our  associaticai  is  c«ie  of  the  largest  for  producing  mii^ral  fertilizer^i  We 
produce  22  percent  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  USSR,  14.5  percent  of  the 
sulfuric  acid  and  10  percent  of  the  mineral  fertilizers.  The  craistruction  of 
the  Cherepovets  Chemical  Plant  (subsequently  the  Ammofos  Association)  was 
begun  in  1970.  In  a  short  period  of  time  we  had  constructed  the  startup 
ccKplex,  vhich  in  1974  provided  the  first  product — sulfuric  acid.  Subsequent 
years  in  the  history  of  the  enterprise  were  a  period  of  rapid  construction, 
the  creaticMi  of  new  edacities,  and  growth  of  the  production  potential. 

With  the  coitpletion  of  the  difficult  program  for  construction  and  the 
introduction  of  the  production  capacities,  production  volumes  had  to  be 
further  increased  as  a  result  of  intensive  factors.  The  growth  rates  of 
production  considerably  outstripped  the  growth  of  the  numbers  of  personnel, 
and  vinder  the  11th  Five-Year  Plan  the  increase  in  the  output  of  products  was 
achieved  bcisically  as  a  result  of  increasing  labor  productivity. 

It  would  seem  that  such  a  young  enterprise  as  ours  would  require  no 
reconstruction.  Indeed,  the  plant  was  constructed  according  to  modem  plans 
with  the  application  of  sets  of  equipment  with  large  unit  capacities  cind 
effective  cramputer  complexes.  M^y  technological  processes  were  on  a  level 
with  the  best  world  models,  and  in  certain  cases  even  surpassed  them. 
Nonetheless,  beginning  in  1983  we  began  to  carry  out  a  large-scale  program  of 
reconstruction  and  technical  reequipment.  In  so  doing  we  pursued  three  goals, 
vihich  were  sequentially  set  and  reached: 

Throu^  the  reconstruction  of  incompletely  developed  and  less  promising  sets 
of  equipment  and  processes,  to  provide  for  stable  fulfillment  of  the  plan. 
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To  put  to  work  frozen  fixed  capital  vdiich  appeared  at  the  enterprise  as  a 
result  of  incxaiplete  planning  and  scientific  developments. 

To  provide  for  the  output  of  competitive  products  and  to  put  them  on  the 
foreign  market. 

For  a  0015)10  of  years  the  association  e)5)erienoed  difficulties  in  fulfilling 
the  plan  for  the  output  of  ooitplex  fertilizer — Nitroammofoska.  The  production 
technology  for  this  branch  of  fertilizer  involved  large  ejpenditures  of  ener^ 
(of  15  parts  of  semimanufactured  products  moved  almg  the  technological  chain 
only  one  part  ended  vp  as  the  prepared  product) ,  increased  danger  of  fire  and 
ejplosion  in  productiOTi,  and  regular  intemptions  in  the  deliveries  of  raw 
material.  As  a  result,  the  level  of  utilization  of  capacities  for  producing 
this  product  did  not  exceed  60  percent,  the  equipment  broke  down  frequently, 
the  culture  of  production  was  low,  and  labor  turnover  significantly  exceeded 
permissible  limits.  In  1981  the  need  to  reorganize  this  production  had 
already  became  a  real  subject  of  discussion  in  the  labor  collective.  In  a 
word,  there  were  objective  and  subjective  factors  that  made  this 
reorganization  necessary. 

Ihree  Rules  of  Reconstruction 

The  decision  concerning  this  was  made  in  1983,  that  is,  at  a  time  vhen  there 
were  no  normative  documents  providing  for  priority  of  reconstruction  over  new 
construction.  This  meant  in  particular  that  we  could  not  count  on  priority 
allotment  of  equipment  or  materials  or  limits  on  capital  investn^ts  or  the 
plan.  The  main  obstacle  was  the  fact  that  reccxTstruction  was  not  regarded  eis 
a  project  in  the  five-year  plan.  Therefore  the  associaticai's  management  could 
coxint  on  basically  its  own  forces.  During  this  difficult  period,  a  lot  of 
support  was  provided  to  the  association  by  local  party  agencies,  vhioh  took 
responsibility  for  coordinating  the  efforts  of  all  participants  in  the 
reconstruction  and  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  work  carried  out  by 
contracting  organizations.  This  made  it  possible  not  only  to  carry  out  the 
earmarked  ^)ecialized  construction  work,  but  also  to  join  it  into  a  unified 
whole  vhich  had  the  caramon  goal  of  creating  a  principally  new  technology  in 
the  existing  ^op.  Thus  we  surmounted  the  main  difficulty:  the  lack  of  a 
unified  plan  for  reconstruction,  vhich,  according  to  existing  provisions, 
should  have  gone  throu^  all  stages  of  coordination. 

Assistance  rendered  to  the  enterprise  the  chief  of  Soyuzglavldiitnfcomplekt  of 
the  USSR  Gossnab  at  that  time,  A.  A.  Kudryavtsev,  was  of  decisive 
significance.  Having  visited  the  enterprise  and  become  familiar  with  the 
suggestions  of  plant  specialists  and  scientists,  he  immediate  believed  in  the 
effectiveness  of  reconstruction  and  gave  an  instructicai  to  allot  the  necessary 
specialized  materials  outside  the  plan. 

In  keying  with  the  suggestions  of  the  branch  scientific  research  institute, 
the  plant  was  permitted  to  create  not  only  a  stable  new  process  which  would 
provide  for  complete  loading  of  the  capacities,  but  also  to  make  it  one  that 
would  save  on  resources,  directed  toward  the  output  of  ecologically  harmless 
products  that  have  hi^  physicochemical  characteristics.  The  implementation 
of  this  task  made  it  possible  to  arrange  for  the  production  of  competitive 
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brands  of  fertilizers  vdiich  in  terms  of  the  majority  of  their  indicators 
surpass  the  level  of  world  standards. 

In  1984  the  work  for  reconstruction  was  ocarpleted.  Ihe  tise  of  the  technology 
was  the  eicclusion  of  nitrate  forms  made  it  possible  to  significantly  improve 
the  {hysicochemical  properties  of  fertilizers,  to  ship  the  products  without 
oonditioni^  or  packaging,  to  provide  for  complete  mechanization  of  loading 
and  unloading  work,  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  service  personnel  by  30.  The 
reconstruction  of  existir^  installations  for  producing  new  fertilizers  was 
carried  out  without  reducing  production  capacities  and  with  relatively  small 
expe^itures.  The  concentratiCTi  of  nutritive  substances  in  the  fertilizers 
was  increased.  Ihere  was  a  considerable  reducticai  of  the  need  for  packaging 
mterials,  labor  productivity  increased  a  factor  of  1.5,  the  material- 
intensiveness  of  the  product  decreased  (the  savings  on  raw  material  amounts  to 
114  rubles  per  1  tcxi  of  product),  and  the  energy-intensiveness  of  the  process 
decreased  by  10  percent.  We  stopped  using  certain  sources  of  raw  material 
that  are  in  critically  i^iort  supply. 

As  a  result  of  reconstruction  in  1985  we  achieved  an  effect  of  8  million 
rubles,  and  under  the  12th  Five-Year  Plan  it  is  increasing  to  40  million 
rubles,  ipplying  the  enterprise's  practice  throughout  the  branch  can  produce 
a  savings  of  19  millicai  rubles. 

Large-sccile  recGnstruction  enabled  us  to  formulate  the  first  rule  of  technical 
reequipment:  vhen  proceeding  toward  reconstruction  of  production,  do  not  limit 
yourself  to  solving  problems  that  have  already  arisen  and  current  tasks. 
Achieve  several  future  goals  at  the  same  time. 

In  1985  a  new  goal  was  set  for  the  pleint's  collective:  on  the  basis  of 
measur^  for  technical  reequipment,  to  put  to  work  the  production  vhich  had 
been  inactive  because  of  technical  factors.  The  association  had  an 
*  ^perimental  production  shop  %hich,  because  of  incomplete  planning  and 
^ientific  developments,  was  unable  to  provide  for  the  output  of  products. 
Tens  of  millicxis  of  rtibles  spent  on  creating  fixed  capital  and  maintaining  it 
were  frozen  here  for  many  year.  After  many  years  of  insuocessfUl  attaipts  to 
start  ip  and  partieilly  modernize  individual  units,  a  scientific  anal]^is  was 
conducted  of  the  feasibility  of  chemical  reaction  in  the  given  form  of  the 
equipment.  It  turned  out  that  it  was  impossible  to  organize  the  production  of 
products  according  to  the  planned  system.  The  chemiccil  industry,  as  distinct 
frm  other  branches,  engages  not  only  in  processing,  but  cilso  in  transforming 
initial  materials.  It  is  this  transformation,  vhich  is  sometimes  carried  out 
in  a  nontraditional  way  because  of  a  shortage  of  data  oonoeming  the  kinetics 
of  the  pr(^ss,  that  takes  place  with  great  difficulty  in  production,  and 
scmetimes  it  even  leads  to  a  loss  of  products. 

Specialists  had  to  meike  a  choice  between  eliminating  the  fixed  capital  or 
trying  to  reconstruct  it.  The  latter  path  was  selected.  Since  the  process  as 
a  vhole  Weis  impossible,  it  was  decided  to  "cut"  the  technological  system  into 
parts  and,  having  selected  a  relatively  workable  unit,  to  make  it  function 
autonomously.  The  breaking  down  of  one  technological  stage  also  determines 
the  volume  of  reconstruction.  That  vhich  previously  was  a  semdinanufactured 
product  now  became  the  prepared  product.  New  units  were  needed  for 
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conditioning,  packing  and  packaging.  Naturally,  other  sections  were  also 
subjected  to  significant  modernization.  Guided  by  the  first  rule  of 
reconstruction,  we  set  several  large-scale  goals  at  the  same  time:  to  make  the 
nonworking  production  work,  to  arrange  for  producing  a  product  of  better 
quality  than  that  of  the  analogues  existing  on  the  market,  to  introduce 
resource-saving  technology,  to  sin^lify  the  equipment  and  to  increase  its 
reliability.  But,  having  carried  out  the  entire  volxime  of  construction  work, 
we  still  did  not  achieve  the  desired  effect.  It  was  necessary  to  develop  a 
second  variant  of  reconstruction.  It  did  not  produce  the  desired  result 
either,  but  it  enabled  us  to  come  significantly  closer  to  the  goal.  And  it 
was  only  the  third  variant,  vhich  was  realized  in  the  middle  of  1985,  ttot 
made  it  possible  to  achieve  the  earmarked  goals.  As  a  result,  the  association 
began  to  produce  a  new  prxaduct  of  a  hi^er  quality  than  others  like  it,  yhich, 
in  turn,  can  serve  as  future  raw  material  for  developing  the  production  of 
extremely  valuable  products  and  products  that  were  in  ^ort  supply. 

During  the  course  of  reconstructing  this  production  we  released  2  million 
rubles'  worth  of  fixed  capital,  the  consunption  of  energy  for  1  ton  of  product 
was  reduced  almost  by  a  factor  of  5,  and  the  volume  of  products  produced 
increased  by  a  factor  of  5. 

The  experience  accumulated  as  a  result  of  the  conplex  technology  for 
restructuring  nonworking  producticai  made  it  possible  to  formulate  the  second 
rule  of  reconstructiQn:  the  plan  for  reconstruction  of  a  complex  chject  ^ould 
be  flexible  and  should  include  several  variants,  each  of  vhich  should  be 
another  st^  toward  the  achievement  of  the  goal  that  has  been  set. 

Ihe  two  examples  of  reccxistruction  descaribed  above,  of  course,  do  not  careate  a 
complete  picture  of  it  under  the  11th  Five-Year  Plan.  Thus  as  a  result  of 
technical  reequipment,  one  of  the  shops  created  a  flexible  technological 
astern  for  producing  phos^oric  acid,  and  all  the  repair  work  was  conducted  at 
the  enterprise  under  the  motto:  "Not  a  Single  Capital  Repair  Without 
Reconstruction  and  Modernization  of  the  Equipment."  The  measures  that  were 
conducrt:ed  for  reconstruction  became  the  main  lever  in  intensification  of 
production  and  made  it  possible  to  fulfill  the  assignment  for  the  11th  Five- 
Year  Plan  ahead  of  schedule,  in  4.5  years. 

Having  ancilyzed  the  e}perienc:e  in  reconstruction  of  existing  productions,  we 
became  convinced  that  the  products  producred  with  the  updated  active  part  of 
the  fixed  capital  were  either  close  to  the  world  standards  or  surpassed  them. 
This  was  partially  planned  and  part  of  the  result  was  achieved  indirectly 
since  the  large  goals  of  reconstruction  (resource  saving,  cptimization  of 
technology,  the  introduction  of  new  processes)  simply  led  to  the  formation  of 
new  and  better  quality  characteristics  of  the  product.  Therefore  we  asked  the 
question:  And  vhy  not  immediately  set  as  a  major  goal  the  achievement  of 
higher  quality  characteristics?  Utilizing  the  procedures  and  devices  of  the 
target-program  approach,  we  can  carry  out  a  chain  of  measures  for  attaining 
and  surpassing  world  standards.  The  third  rule  of  reconstruction  was 
formulated  as  follows:  conduct  reconstruction  of  prcxiucrtion  vhile  oriented 
immediately  toward  the  output  of  competitive  products. 
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As  was  already  said,  as  a  resiilt  of  reconstruction  of  the  production  of 
complex  mineral  fertilizers  their  quality  reached  the  level  of  world 
standards,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  surpassed  it.  iMs  made  it  possible  to 
develop  the  sale  of  a  new  kind  of  fertilizer  to  foreign  countries,  and  the 
^ops  that  produced  fluorine  compounds  could  be  oriented  basically  toward 
export  deliveries.  It  is  typical  that  the  latter  productions  processed 
technological  wastes  formed  in  the  production  of  fertilizers. 

The  Enterprise  and  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade 

When  the  production  of  conplex  fertilizers  was  being  reconstructed  the 
selection  of  new  technology  was  dictated  by  more  than  just  the  optimal 
technology  that  provides  for  rhythmic  fulfillment  of  the  plan.  We  studied 
data  frcm  literature  on  analogues  of  the  product  that  are  produced  by  leading 
firms  of  the  Ikiited  States,  France,  Spain  and  Jepan.  Ihus  we  set  the  ta^  of 
surpassing  such  important  charact^istics  of  foreign  prodxicts  as  the  content 
of  the  main  substance  and  the  moisture  content.  At  the  same  time  the  sale  of 
a  batch  of  fertilizers  for  export  involved  great  difficulties  not  because  they 
could  not  ccnpete,  but  because  of  the  need  to  overocme  d^)artmental  barriers. 
Efforts  were  needed  to  overcome  these.  Ihe  plant  was  not  invited  to  conduct 
negotiations  with  foreign  firms.  Up  to  this  point  we  do  not  know  either  the 
firm  that  acquired  our  products  or  the  sum  of  the  earnings.  The  lack  of 
direct  ccxrtacts  had  an  especially  imifavorable  effect  on  determining  the  degree 
to  tdiich  the  product  could  compete.  And  the  problem  is  not  even  that  the 
intermediate  units  could  not  be  ocnpetent  in  all  technical  questicxis,  but  that 
we  do  not  receive  informaticmi  about  vhat  is  required  of  our  products  and  vhat 
qualitative  characteristics  are  e>pected  of  them. 

Ihe  principle  of  a  monopoly  of  foreign  trade  certain  specialists  in  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade  is  distorted  to  the  absurd  and  reaches  the  point  of 
completely  isolating  the  supplier  from  the  consumer.  Requests  to  arremge 
normal  technical  cooperation  have  been  resolutely  rejected  with  reference  to 
the  incompetence  of  plant  specialirts  in  questions  of  foreign  trade  emd  the 
need  to  observe  special  foreign  trade  rituals. 

When  conducting  the  rec»nstruction  and  prepeuring  the  production  of  products 
containing  fluorine  we  asked  the  ministry  of  foreign  trade  to  tell  us  the 
chemicals  suitable  for  our  technology  vhich  oould  easily  be  esported.  Having 
received  this  information  concerning  one  of  the  products,  the  plant 
specialists  began  to  put  together  the  set  of  technological  equipment.  That 
is,  the  construction  was  immediately  programmed  for  the  output  of  a 
competitive  product.  This  essential  innovation  required  more  than  just 
progressive  technical  solution.  It  formulated  the  priorily  of  interests  of 
the  consumer  over  the  producer.  The  organization  of  production  from  beginning 
to  end  Wcis  carried  out  in  the  interests  of  the  consumer.  But  one  can  object 
that  this  principle  hcis  eilways  been  followed  vhen  organizing  new  productions. 
Our  approach  is  distinguished  by  two  features:  the  first  is  that  the 
production  is  immediately  oriented  to  the  world  level  and  the  second  is  that 
the  reconstruction  was  flexible  in  nature  emd  the  consumer  could  chcinge  his 
regiiirements  for  the  product  and  the  reconstruction  would  change  in  keeping 
with  this. 
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As  in  the  exanple  discussed  above,  there  were  no  direct  contacts  with  toe 
consiimers  of  toe  products  and  all  information  necessary  for  restructuring 
production  came  from  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade.  Its  workers  were 
mistrustful  of  our  guarantees  to  observe  toe  requirements  of  toe  foreign 
firms.  Therefore  toe  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade,  vhen  it  received  our 
information,  still  asked  toe  branch  scientific  research  institute  to  confirm 
its  correctness.  This  all  ended  with  a  situation  where  in  one  of  toe  stages 
of  reconstruction  the  institute  told  toe  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade  that  a 
product  of  toe  quality  guaranteed  by  toe  plant  could  not  be  obtained  at 
all....  Having  overcome  this  lack  of  confidence  as  well,  we  were  able  to 
deliver  for  ejqxjrt  exactly  toe  product  that  was  required  by  toe  foreign  firms. 

On  toe  scale  of  our  enterprise,  esqxart  deliveries  are  local  in  nature,  but  we 
assumed  that  they  could  be  increased  many  times  over  if  we  were  to  strengthen 
direct  ties  with  toe  consumers.  The  sales  market  that  has  just  been  taken 
over  must  be  ^cpanded.  Questions  of  prices,  as  was  mentioned  above,  are 
"taboo”  for  toe  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade  and  it  seems  to  us  that  this  is  toe 
first  barrier  vhidh  must  be  destroyed  on  toe  path  to  expanding  toe  rights  of 
enterprises  and  orienting  them  toward  producing  competitive  products.  The 
prices  cannot  be  separated  from  toe  technical  equipment,  from  toe  qualitative 
characteristics  or  from  toe  sizes  of  toe  sales  market.  Prices  for  fertilizers 
in  the  West  fluctuate  according  to  the  seasons  and  therefore  vhen  concluding 
transactions  one  can  obtain  various  sums  for  toe  same  commodity.  In  a  word, 
toe  participation  of  workers  of  toe  enterprises  in  toe  determination  of  toe 
price  for  toe  products  they  esport  is  a  question  vhich  requires  not  discussion 
but  a  positive  resoluticxi. 

Summing  rp  toe  experience  in  interacting  with  foreign  trade  organizations,  we 
can  single  out  toe  major  thing:  toe  effectiveness  of  export  cperations  can  be 
increased  many  times  over  with  ratable  information  concerning  toe  coitpeting 
products,  toe  market  conditions  and  toe  prices  for  toe  product.  Therefore 
reconstruction  of  producticais  with  an  orientation  toward  producing  conpetitive 
products  requires  of  the  branch  planning  and  scientific  research  institutes  a 
principally  new  approach  to  the  development  of  initial  data  and  assignments 

for  planning.  / 

/ 

Having  analyzed  the  methods  of  intensification  of  production,  we  decided  that 
under  the  12th  Five-Year  Plan  our  main  direction  would  be  toe  introduction  of 
new  technology  and  optimal  conditions  that  enable  toe  reconstructed  toops  to 
produce  only  products  that  can  compete.  This  will  make  it  possible  to 
increase  deliveries  for  export  by  a  factor  of  4  as  compared  to  toe  llto  Five- 
Year  Plan.  Reconstruction  of  the  basic  productions  will  make  it  possible  to 
ipdate  toe  eissortment  by  70  percent.  Ey  taking  advantage  of  toe  achievements 
of  electronic  equipment  and  computer  systems  for  control,  optimization  of 
technology,  mechanization  of  auxiliary  processes  and  toe  introduction  of 
industrial  robots,  we  will  set  toe  task  of  transforming  toe  Cherepovets 
Aramofos  Production  Association  into  an  automated  industrial  complex. 

The  hi^  effectiveness  of  technical  reequipment  of  production,  modernization 
of  equipment  and  reccaistrucJtian  of  technological  systems  made  it  possible  even 
in  1985  to  change  our  enterprise  over  to  self-financing  of  all  expendituxres  on 
simple  and  expanded  reproduction. 
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In  order  to  provide  for  an  inseparable  tmity  of  current  activity  and  long- 
range  planning,  specialists  of  the  association  are  drawing  i:p  a  ocmprehensiye 
scientific  and  technical  program  for  the  develcpnent  of  the  enterprise  imtil 
the  year  2000.  Uiis  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  process  for  continuous 
planning  of  assignments  under  the  12th  Five-Year  Plan. 

The  central  press  writes  fairly  frequently  about  the  Atnmofos  Association  and 
the  affairs  of  our  collective.  Last  year  alone  there  were  about  a  dozen  of 
these  articles,  and  there  are  critical  ones  among  them,  including  one  directed 
at  me  on  the  pages  of  PRAVDA  regarding  questions  of  planning  capital 
investments.  These  remarlcs  were  taken  as  an  incentive  to  accelerate  the 
processes  of  reconstructian  in  eill  sEheres  of  the  collective's  life. 

What  are  the  first  results  of  this  ocmplicated  and  painstaking  work? 

Comparing  analogous  periods  and  time  segments  before  and  after  the  27th 
Congress,  one  can  say  that  the  enterprise,  having  the  previous  number  of 
personnel  and  the  previous  value  of  fixed  capital,  has  increased  the  output  of 
fertilizers  by  8  percent,  the  ccmmodity  output  as  increased  14  percent,  the 
production  costs  have  decreased  by  4  percent,  and  the  increase  in  labor 
productivity  has  amounted  to  8  percent.  Ihe  efforts  of  the  entire  collective 
have  contributed  to  this,  and  no  small  role  in  their  activization  was  played 
by  the  fact  that  during  this  same  period  the  value  of  fixed  capital  of  social, 
cultural  and  domestic  facilities  increased  by  a  factor  of  1.6,  and  this 
increase  was  provided  mainly  throu^  the  association's  workers  themselves. 

In  response  to  the  appeal  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  for  developing 
socialist  ccsnpetiticxi  under  the  12th  Five-Year  Plan,  it  was  decided  to  fulfill 
the  assignment  for  2  years  for  such  a  large-tonnage  product  as  sulfuric  acid 
by  the  70th  anniversary  of  Great  Octctoer,  for  producing  mineral  fertilizers — 
by  1  December,  and  to  produce  13,000  tons  of  fertilizers  without  bringing  in 
additional  raw  material  or  fUel-energy  resources  and  to  send  them  to  regions 
with  intensive  fanning  technology. 

Recently  they  called  me  from  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade  and  expressed 
doubts  that  a  large  batch  of  dye  ammonium  pho^hate  could  be  sold  to 
capitalist  countries  at  competitive  prices  (vhich?) .  I  told  them  that  we  have 
a  product  with  a  principally  new  complex  of  properties — ^Diananofoska — ^and  they 
should  sell  it  and  test  the  market,  and  that  it  was  important  to  us  how  it 
would  sell.  Ihey  answered  that  it  is  difficult  to  sell  a  new  product  and  that 
they  wanted  to  sell  what  we  had  alrea(^  sold,  especially  since  there  was  a 
demand  for  it.  I  had  to  agree. 

What  would  happen  if  we  did  not  agree?  And  we  could  restructure  our  operation 
not  alone,  but  with  everyone  involved? 

OOPYRIOTT:  Izdatelstvo  "Nauka",  "Ekonomika  i  organizatsiya  prcmyshlennogo 
proizvodstva",  1986 
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ACADEMICIAN  REFLECTS  CM  EOCaJOyilCS  AND  BIHLCS 

Novosibir^  EKDNCMIKA  I  OROaNIZAIISIYA  REOiySHIENNCXSO  ERDIZVODSTWA  (END)  in 
Russian  No  12,  Dec  86  pp  78-90 

[Article  by  Academician  A.  D.  Alelcsandrov  (Leningrad) :  "Thoughts  About 
Economics  and  Ethics"] 

[Text]  The  combination — economics  and  ethics — might  seem  like  a  union  of 
opposites:  it  is  "mundane"  materiality  that  is  linked  to  a  lofty  striving  for 
good  vAiich  inspires  humanist  ethics.  Let  us  turn,  however,  to  the  "initial 
source" — to  language.  The  word  "good"  designates  a  moral  good  and  at  the  same 
time  a  material  one — "property,  things,  belongings,"  as  it  is  explained  in  the 
Dictionary  of  the  Russian  Language  [Footnote  1].  It  is  the  same  in  other 
languages:  good  is  defined  as  the  good,  and  it  can  be  both  moral  and  material 
[Footnote  2].  Thus  also  vhen  analyzing  the  origin  of  other  moral  categories, 
one  discovers  their  link  with  economic  categories  and,  one  might  even  say, 
their  derivation  from  these  latter  as  was  shown,  in  particular,  by  Paul 
lafargue  in  his  research  on  this  subject  [Footnote  3] . 

This  is  quite  natxjral:  morality  as  a  system  of  norms  that  regulate  relations 
among  people  is  inseparably  linked  to  these  same  relations  in  the  insurance 
and  reproduction  of  the  life  of  the  society  itself,  and  particularly  in  the 
sphere  of  economics;  it  reinforces  economic  relations  in  its  norms.  For 
example,  one  of  the  commandments  of  Moses  condemned  attenpting  to  take 
another's  property,  but,  for  instance,  until  recently  the  Eskimos  did  not  have 
the  concept  of  property;  and  if  one  Eskimo  took  another's  harpoon  and  broke 
it,  they  did  not  condemn  him  but  only  lauded  at  his  climnsiness  and  inability 
to  use  a  harpoon. 

The  Role  of  Morality 

(Growing  on  the  soil  of  material  relations  that  have  taken  form,  morality 
itself  beccmes  an  active  regulator  of  them.  But  in  all  preceding  socioeconomic 
formulations,  man's  economic  behavior  has  been  very  strictly  regulated  by 
material  necessity  itself.  In  a  bourgeois  society  the  capitalist  is  provoked 
to  fi^t  for  "survival"  ty  ccrapetition,  ly  the  threat  of  being  derived  of  his 
position,  and  the  threat  of  lanettployment  hangs  over  the  worker.  Once  I  was 
standing  with  a  young  American  on  the  i:pper  balcony  of  the  hipest  building  in 
the  world  in  New  York,  and  my  coitpanion,  looking  at  the  panorama  spread  out 
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before  us,  said:  "This  is  a  terrible  city:  everyone  is  in  a  hurry  here,  they 
pu^  one  another,  and  woe  be  to  the  one  vflio  falls.”  But  it  is  precisely  the 
tension  created  by  the  constant  threat  of  "falling”  that  forces  everyone  to 
actively  select  from  the  iirprovements  in  technology  and  the  organization  of 
production.  In  keeping  with  these  same  principles  the  managers  and  the 
entrepreneurs  are  very  concerned  about  satisfying  the  consumers,  but  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  consumers  themselves,  but  for  the  sake  of  their  own  income, 
v^ch  they  will  not  receive  if  the  consumer  is  taken  away  by  a  coompetitor. 

In  ojpositicai  to  all  the  preceding  formulations  and  especially  to  capitalism, 
coraimmism  is  a  society  without  coercion.  Especially  in  its  highest  stage, 
vAiere  one  conceives  of  free  development  of  each  individual  vdio  will  freely 
produce  values  according  to  his  capabilities  and  take  them  according  to  his 
needs.  Before  realizing  these  principles  of  freedom,  the  society  must  travel 
a  fairly  Icaig  path.  But  even  in  the  first  stage  of  cooranunisni — ^under  socialism 
and  in  its  initial  stages — ^the  economic  ^stem  that  has  taken  form  removes  the 
rigidity  of  coercion  and  removes  the  tension.  The  individual  knows  that  in 
general  nothing  terrible  can  happen  to  him.  Even  if  the  manager  loses  his 
position  because  the  work  has  failed,  he  will  be  given  another  position  that 
is  not  quite  as  good.  But  in  any  event  he  will  not  hit  the  botton. 

Under  socialism  morals  change  in  keeping  with  the  socioeconomic  system, 
becoming  less  individualistic  and  more  humanistic.  At  the  same  time,  the 
relationship  between  morals  and  economics  changes:  a  weakening  of  the  role  of 
rigid  economic  stimuli  and  a  removal  of  the  tensions  created  by  this  increase 
the  significance  of  moral  stimuli.  But  they  do  not  acquire  real  force 
immediately;  rather  the  weakening  of  the  external  stimulus  makes  it  possible 
for  the  tensions  caused  by  it  to  weaken,  and  man's  efforts  in  the  sphere  of 
economics  decrease. 

The  dialectical  contradiction  works  this  way:  The  humanism  of  socialism 
generates  an  iitpediment  to  its  own  development;  it  requires  concern  for  nan, 
vhose  realization  requires  the  corresponding  ethics;  but  since  the  society 
initially  must  be  concerned  about  man,  many  regard  this  concern  as  their  due; 
there  appears  the  idea  that  man  does  not  need  to  "earn”  this  concern,  that  in 
general  it  requires  no  special  efforts....  And  if  such  attitudes  assume  a 
mass  character,  then  the  rates  Of  economic  development  can  decrease  and  the 
needs  of  the  people  will  not  be  Satisfied  to  the  degree  vhich  they  expect. 

In  practice  liberalism  and  permissiveness  in  the  area  of  management,  by 
creating  the  more  desirable  "easy  life,”  thus  also  create  its  difficulties. 
For  coercion,  tsy  increasing  demandingness  and  creating  tensions,  would  stand 
in  cantradicticMi  to  humanism.  Herein  lies  the  internal  contradiction.  This 
contradiction  includes  as  something  contributing  to  its  resolution  the  moral 
factor,  where  man  is  led  no  longer  to  external  coercion,  but  internal 
motivation,  with  vhich  man  departs  from  the  dominance  of  external  need  into 
the  area  of  freedom.  Communism  takes  form  in  the  process  of  the  gradual 
resolution  of  this  contradiction  and  in  the  combination  of  material  and  moral 
progress  vhich  leads  to  freedom.  Under  the  conditions  of  the  gradual 
advancement  toward  comraunism,  as  is  ettphasized  in  the  program  of  the  Ccmraunist 
PM±y  of  the  Soviet  Union  adopted  at  the  27th  CPSU  Congress,  one  reveals  ever 
more  fully  the  creative  potential  of  ccmraunist  morality. 

■  1  ■ 
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Gocils  and  Means  of  Ooinraunist  Morality 

The  essence  of  cxanmiunist  morality  was  defined  by  V.  I.  Lenin  in  brief  terms: 
at  the  basis  of  communist  morality  lies  the  struggle  for  the  strengthening  and 
perfection  of  communism"  [Footnote  4].  And  since  the  strengthening  of 
communism  (socialism)  includes  the  development  of  material  production  and  the 
corresponding  relations  in  its  sphere,  it  is  clear  that  communist  morality  as 
understood  by  Lenin  combines  humanistic  ethics  with  economics,  including  as  a 
mandatory  requirement  all-round  concern  for  the  strengthening  and  the 
development  of  the  socialist  econoray. 

Above  we  were  discussing  morals,  but  here  we  are  talking  about  morality;  in 
ordinary  life  and  even  in  dictionaries  these  words  are  frequently  used  as 
synonyms.  But  in  the  Russian  language  they  have  different  meanings.  Morals 
are  a  system  of  behavioral  norms  vdiile  morality  is  a  quality  of  human 
activity,  deeds,  thou^ts  and  relations  to  other  people  vhicii  is  determined 
through  the  correspondence  to  the  concepts  of  the  good  and  the  prcper,  vhich 
is  e}q>ressed  in  the  norms  of  morals. 

The  Leninist  definition  of  the  basis  of  communist  morality  may  cause  certain 
people  to  fear  that  it  includes  a  well-known  principle:  "The  end  justifies  the 
means."  But  that  is  a  dec^jtion.  In  principle  the  Jesuit  goal,  "Salvation  of 
tte  soul,"  is  conceived  in  a  different  world,  and  earthly  means  can  in  ira  way 
influence  it;  they  are  perceived  as  completely  negligible  as  compared  to  the 
goal  and  in  comparison  to  it  their  evaluation  is  of  no  significance. 

pi  the  real,  "earthly"  world  the  means  applied,  regardless  of  vhat  they  may  be 
in  and  of  themselves,  mean  a  great  deal.  They  can  contribute  to  the  goal,  or 
peihcps  lead  to  it,  but  at  the  same  time  th^  can  produce  "side  effects"  vhich 
are  so  evil  as  to  completely  outwei^  the  goods  that  could  be  produced  by  the 
achievement  of  the  goal  and  they  can  "in  p)assing"  distort  the  goeil  itself  or 
even  completely  destroy  it.  In  Krylov's  fable  the  bear  vho  used  the  stone  to 
aohieve  a  good  goal — to  protect  the  sleep  of  the  Hermit — destroys  his  goal. 

An  understanding  of  this  relationship  between  the  goal  and  the  means  is 
extremely  important  for  communist  morals.  The  means  that  can  be  used  to 
strengthen  the  communist  system  and  develop  it  are  themselves  events  and 
phenomena  in  the  society.  And  so  in  one  way  or  another  they  enter  into  the 
process  of  its  develcpment.  Therefore  they  themselves  must  be  evaluated  from 
tile  standpoint  of  the  degree  to  vhich  they  strengthen  communism  and  advance 
its  development.  For  it  can  happen  that  the  means  that  are  applied,  while 
leading  to  a  local  goal,  can  at  the  same  time  lead  to  results  that  oppose  more 
general  tasks.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  manager,  vdiile  achieving  high  results 
can  behave  himself  with  Ms  co-workers  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  establish 
and  reinforce  relations  among  people  that  are  not  at  all  appropriate  for 
ccmmunism. 

In  brief  one  could  say  that  communist  means  are  needed  for  coranunist  goals. 
And  if  in  certain  cases  it  is  necessary  to  depart  frcm  this  principle,  then  it 
is  necessary  to  account  as  strictly  as  possible  for  these  deviations,  to 
analyze  them  cind  to  explain  the  decisions  that  have  been  made  piAdicly  in 
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order  'that  'the  negative  effects  of  "the  means  do  not  offset  ■the  effect  of  'tte 
achievement  of  'the  goal.  This  is  especially  in^rtant  in  'the  relationship 
between  econcanics  and  ethics.  Economics  embraces  a  sphere  of  production  and 
•the  sphere  of  consunption.  In  the  former  man  acts  as  a  producer  of  goods,  and 
morali'ty  requires  his  maxlTnum  performance.  In  "the  latter — in  consunption — man 
acts  as  'the  gocil,  and  morality  requires  a  maximum  satisfacticai  of  his  demands. 
But  it  would  be  absurd  to  "squeeze"  a  maximum  performance  out  of  people  for 
•the  sake  of  TnaviTmim  satisfaction  of  ■their  needs.  Moreover,  enrichment  of  the 
content  and  inproveannent  of  the  conditions  for  labor  are  eilso  an  essential  need 
of  the  working  person,  and  even  work  itself  is  more  eind  more  frequently  a 
need. 

Thus  both  in  ■the  life  of  'the  society  as  a  vhole  and  directly  in  ■the  econonty 
the  gocils  and  means  are  mutually  conditioned,  and  that  vhich  wU.1  serve  as  a 
goal  in  one  respect  turns  out  ■to  be  a  means  in  another,  eind  vice  versa.  ^  In 
■the  finail  analysis,  in  everything  (in  science,  in  art,  in  public  production) 
■the  people  ■themselves  are  bo'th  ■the  goal  and  ■the  initial  means  because 
everything  is  for  man  emd  everything  is  from  man,  for  he  creates  all  ■values. 

According  to  the  Leninist  definition  of  ccanraunist  morality,  man's  activi'ty  is 
moral  if  it  is  directed  toward  the  strengthening  and  develcpment  of  communism 
(socialism)  or  at  least  contributes  to  it  both  in  goals  and  in  means  or,  more 
precisely,  in  ■the  unity  of  these.  The  center  of  communist  morality  is 
humanism,  but  not  in  and  of  itself,  but  in  combination  with  ■the  concept  of 
responsibility.  Humanism  is  first  and  foremost  vhat  in  simple  language  is 
c:alled  a  human  attitude  toward  people,  beginning  with  elementary  respect, 
attention  and  concern.  Responsibility  as  a  moral  category  eis  distinct  frcm  a 
legal  one  is  a  sense  of  duty  not  to  an  external  court,  but  to  eui  interml 
court  of  CCTiscience,  conscientiousness.  Understanding  means  a  man's  desire 
for  objective  imderstanding,  his  desire  'to  establish  ■the  truth  and  always  to 
take  this  into  account  in  his  actions. 

All  three  of  these  constituent  parts  of  morality  (humanism  responsibility  and 
understemding)  are  most  closely  interconnected  with  one  emother. 
Responsibility  requires  a  striving  for  objective  understanding  and,  in  turn, 
it  makes  it  possible  to  cleiri^  vhat  real  humanism  consists  of  and  vhat  man's 
real  responsibility  is,  for  vhat  he  is  objectively  responsible  emd  to  vhat 
extent.  Responsibility  also  requires  the  embodiment  of  morality  in  action, 
without  ^ich  morality  cannot  be  real.  The  desire  for  objective 
understanding,  for  seeking  the  truth  and  unconditionally  taking  it  into 
account  is  usu^ly  not  included  in  the  norms  of  morals  at  all,  althou^  even  a 
simple  desire  to  help  a  person  requires  a  desire  to  understand  vhat  he  needs 
and  how  to  do  it.  And  humanism,  the  desire  to  create  good  cannot  do  wi'thout 
an  answer  to  the  question  "What  do  people  need?"  vhich,  incidentally,  ^s 
raised  by  L.  N.  Tolstoi  with  his  typical  insistence.  And  if  we  actually  vd^ 
to  relate  to  people  in  a  human  way,  with  respect  and  attention,  we  m^t  try  to 
approach  this  answer  objectively:  not  throu^  intellectual  carit^ia,  but  on 
the  basis  of  a  study  of  'the  real  interests,  needs  and  expectations  of  man. 
This  is  precisely  \hat  science  requires.  The  more  so,  if  ■the  question  is  put 
in  the  developed  form:  vhat  is  needed  not  only  one's  dear  ones,  but  also  those 
vho  are  distant,  the  entire  society,  and  not  only  now,  but  also  in  the  future. 
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After  the  question  "What  do  people  need?"  follcK\^  the  question  "What  can  one 
do  for  them?"  The  question  of  the  real  possibilities  also  requir^^  a 
scientific  approach,  for  without  it  all  the  good  wishes  risk  turning  into 
hypocrisy.  But  even  with  the  scientific  approach  they  iremain  morally  empty 
unless  they  are  enOxdied  in  acticHi. 

All  that  hcis  been  said  relates  mostly  directly  to  econamics.  After  all,  the 
gocil  of  socialist  production  is  to  provide  for  the  most  complete  wellHaeing 
and  free  development  of  all  members  of  the  scxjiety.  The  achievement  of  this 
goal  of  production,  maximum  Satisfaction  of  the  growing  needs  of  all  members 
of  society,  requires  an  objective,  scientifically  substantiated  understanding 
of  vdiat  people  need:  how  th^  themselves  see  their  needs,  their  well-being, 
and  not  only  in  the  present,  but  also  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Regardless  of  how  scientifically  substantiated  the  understanding  of  needs  may 
be,  it  remains  in  the  area  of  wishes  if  it  is  not  provided  with  the 
correspcxiding  development  of  production.  Ihis  development  is  provided  throu^ 
the  activity  of  people,  and  chi  the  moral  plane — ^to  their  awareness  of  their 
responsibility  at  all  levels,  from  the  truckloader  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers.  So  we  have  returned  in  our  thou^ts  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  precisely  responsibility  and  conscience  that  comprise  the  basic  xmit  of 
moral  forces  ihich  can  provide  bcTth  for  the  development  of  producticHi  and  for 
maximum  satisfacticHi  of  the  growing  needs.  Without  this,  the  bcisic  ecohcmiic 
law  is  not  realized  fully,  and  the  words  "Everything  for  Men"  can  remain  a 
slcsgan  and  not  an  e}5)ression  of  the  vited.  positicni  of  each  worker. 

What  Do  People  Need? 

In  order  to  seriously  answer  the  questicHi  "What  do  people  need?",  in  order  to 
provide  for  scientific,  objectively  substantiated  planning  and  cxjntrol  over 
the  satisfaction  of  the  pcDpulation's  needs,  it  would  be  esqiedient,  in  our 
opinion,  to  create  the  appropriate  governmental  agency — we  can  arbitrarily 
call  it  the  State  C3cramittee  for  Needs.  Otherwise  the  needs  of  the  pecple  as  a 
unified  v^le  can  recaive  no  attention;  for  instanca,  the  Ministry  of  Trade  is 
engaged  in  its  affairs,  euid  the  stores  under  it  are  concamed  not  so  much 
alxxt  the  needs  of  people  as  about  the  fulfillment  of  plans.  This  is  also  the 
situaticHi  in  other  ecxHKHnic  units,  and  every  Soviet  perscni  knows  this  from  its 
own  e;perienca. 

Ihe  committee's  tasks  would  include  the  stuty  and  prognosticaticHi  of  the  needs 
of  the  pcpulaticHi  and  ways  of  satis^ing  them;  the  pr^aration  of  preplanning 
documente,  and  also  instructions  to  agencies  in  the  ^here  of  services,  and 
inspection  and  control  of  the  satisfaction  of  needs  in  all  ^heres  of  social 
life. 

The  committee's  activity  pertaining  to  the  stucy  and  prognostication  of  needs 
and  their  satisfaction  could  be  carried  out  both  through  research  work  in 
central  ^d  regional  institutes  under  its  jurisdiction  and  through 
coordination  and  generalization  of  research  that  is  conducted  by  other 
organizaticHis— within  the  frameworks  of  academies  of  sciences,  in  \7lJZes  and  so 
forth.  For  exa^le,  the  Ministry  of  Trade  even  tcxJay  engages  in  a  stu^  of 
demand;  but  it  is  necessary  to  raise  this  work  to  a  hi^er  level  and  make  it 
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more  objec±ive,  so  that  it  addresses  itself  to  the  real  needs  of  pec^le  and 
not  to  squeezing  mon^  out  of  them  in  order  to  fulfill  trade  plans. 

Scientific  prcblems  pertaining  to  needs  are  closest  to  the  area.  Of  sociology, 
emd  therefore  the  corresponding  front  of  scientific  research  should  be 
provided. 

ReoGsmnendaticais  made  by  the  committee  to  the  planning  agencies  and  production 
and  trade  organizations  should  be  mandatory  or  should  become  so  after  th^  are 
approved  by  the  USSR  Council  of  Ministers.  This  would  reinforce  the 
inspection  team  with  control  on  the  part  of  the  ooramittee.  Control  should  be 
competent,  deep,  it  should  come  from  an  independent  agency,  and  it  should  be 
effective,  that  is,  it  should  lead  to  ccaicrete  results,  to  an  inprovement  of 
things.  Therefore  it  is  necesseuY  ccxitrol  to  come  from  eai  agency  that  has 
power.  Then  it  will  be  possible  in  fact  "not  to  provide  a  peaceful  life"  for 
organizations  and  workers  \dio,  without  performing  their  direct  duty,  care 
little  about  the  good  of  people,  reduce  or  generally  halt  the  production  of 
necessary  things,  and  allow  neglect  of  the  service  of  workers. 

Fulfillment  of  plans  should  mean  that  the  things  that  are  produced  are 
actually  consumed,  used  according  to  their  pxirpose,  and  are  not  left  in 
warehouses  or  the  stores  and  are  not  turned  in  immediately  to  be  reworked. 
Rilfillment  of  plans  should  be  determined  according  to  the  consumed  product 
(vMch  can  pertcdn  the  same  way  to  ai^  kind  of  it) . 

It  is  irnnK^ral  \idien  eui  enterprise  works  "for  the  indicator"  eind  not  for  the 
consimer  (irtiether  it  be  an  individual  person  or  another  enterprise) .  The 
eccxiony  is  distorted  and  this  entails  a  moral  or,  rather,  an  amoral  position: 
"not  for  the  people,  but  for  the  plan."  m  other  words,  for  r^rt  to  ^ 
higher-ups,  in  ord^  to  look  good  in  their  eyes,  and  to  obtedn  a  bonus  vhile 
ignoring  the  interests  of  the  ccxisumers.  Recall  that  after  all  we  have  became 
accustomed  to  a  situation  in  which  the  stores  frequently  sell  poor-quality 
goods.  Who  hcis  not  seen  ugly  footwear  gathering  dust  on  the  shelves,  a 
sacklike,  boring  dress  which  could  distort  any  figure?  Cameras  aid  tape 
recorders  in  vhich  something  immediately  breedra.  Color  television  sets 
produced  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  vhich  break  down  in  the  first  months  of 
operation. .  .and  so  forth  and  so  on.  Warranty  r^aix  is  wide^read. .  .but  vhat 
does  this  mean  if  not  that  something  is  being  admitted  ahead  of  time:  the  new 
item  will  require  r^)air.  And  such  a  situation  ^ould  be  an  exception,  and 
the  item  should  simply  be  r^laced.  And  if  the  foLfillment  of  the  pleui  were 
evaluated,  as  was  said,  according  to  the  things  that  eire  consumed,  those  that 
are  brou^t  in  for  repair  or  returned  should  be  subtracted  from  the  indicators 
Of  "fulfillment." 

So  much  is  constantly  being  written  about  phenomena  lite  the^  in  the  press 
that  it  is  even  boring  to  read  about  them.  Things  eue  improving,  of  course, 
but  too  slowly.  - 

In  all  of  this  one  can  see  a  contenpt  for  the  people  and  irresponsibility,  a 
trampling  of  communist  morality.  Iforeover,  the  tone  of  the  press  does  not 
always  reveal  the  moral  significemce  of  these  phenomena.  And  yet  many 
phenomena  are  simply  amazing.  For  the  average  family  the  purchase  of  an 
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automobile  is  an  event  of  immense  significance.  But  how  does  this  tafee  place? 
Ihe  bikers  wait  for  hours,  like  beggars,  on  the  street  or  in  a  crowded,  dirty 
room.  And  vAien,  finally,  the  buyer  is  able  to  ta]ce  the  vehicle  away,  he  sees 
that  all  the  vd^cles  have  defects.  And  in  order  to  get  a  tolerable  one  they 
must  give  the  seilesman  a  plain  bribe — only  then  will  he  select  the  best  one 
emd  perhaps  even  take  a  missing  part  for  you  frcM  another  v^icle. . . .  Yet 
immense  amounts  of  money  eure  paid  for  the  automobiles,  and  the  prices  have 
increased  over  a  period  of  20  years.  For  this  kind  of  money  one  would  e}^)ect 
that  the  biyer  would  be  received  in  a  pleasant  rocan,  and  would  be  allowed  to 
choose^  his  vehicle,  with  the  guarantee  that  it  would  be  in  excellent 
condition.  Why  is  this  not  the  case,  and  adiere  does  the  contempt  for  the 
people  come  from?... 

A  problem  much  more  important  them  that  of  private' automobiles  is  public 
catering  and  the  provision  of  recreation  aM  communication  for  the  workers 
vhich  are  related  to  it.  Can  a  person  go  to  a  cafe  aft^  work  and  rest,  read 
a  newi^)aper,  meet  with  his  friends,  and  have  it  clean,  quiet  and  ine}pensive 
there — is  this  really  possible?  Or  would  it  be  possible  to  receive  guests  not 
necessarily  at  home  (thus  making  the  wife  dealN^th  the  difficulties  of  having 
company)  but  a^  them  to  spend  the  evening  in  sqme  cafe  or  restaurant  as  one 
oan  do  in  many  Europeem  countries?  But  our  restaurants  and  cafes  ip  to  this 
point  are  not  for  normal  recreaticai  and  ooramunication,  but  for  other  purposes. 
Sermons  about  sobriety  cind  moral  b^avior  are  me^ulingless  if  they  are  not 
support^  by  real  possibilities  of  acting  on  them.  And  here  is  the  closest 
connection  between  econcmiics  and  ethics — restaurant  income  cind  moral 
expenditures.  Just  as  a  Portage  of  goods  and  the  difficulties  associated 
with  pur^sing  them  create  conditions  for  speculation  and  "crime, "  so  the 
lack  of  inexpensive  cafes  pr^xares  the  soil  for  dxnxnkenness.  Shortcxmiings  in 
economics  inevitably  prepare  the  soil  for  violations  of  moral  norms  and 
criminality. 

Of  course,  tte  creation  of  an  exctensive  network  of  tea  rooms,  cafes  and  quiet 
restaurants  is  not  a  sitple  matter.  But  there  eure  necessary  things  vAiich  can 
be  done  quite  simply,  and  even  these  are  not  being  done.  A  striking  excample 
is  glasses! 

Glasses  are  an  excceptionally  important  thing:  th^  correct  the  vision,  and  is 
there  really  any  need  to  explain  the  significance  of  this!  Glasses  ^ould 
also  adorn  the  face  and  be  comfortable  and  attractive.  It  is  no  problem  for 
modem  pr^uction  to  make  glasses.  It  would  seem  possible  to  flood  the 
country  with  glasses  of  any  curvature  and  frames  of  any  shape,  for  any  face 
and  to  ary  taste.  But  glasses  still  remain  a  prdalem,  and  this  has  been  going 
on  for  decades. 

A  multitude  of  similar  cases,  large  ^d  small,  show  that  a  number  of 
d^xartments  pay  more  attention  to  the  needs  of  people  in  words  than  in  deeds, 
although  the  managers  of  these  departments  undotabtedly  read  the  party 
documents  and,  perhaps,  even  give  speeches  about  communist  morality.  And  it 
is  necessary  for  the  committee  for  needs  to  remind  the  people  vho  ^ould  be 
oonoemed  about  people  and  their  needs.  And  they  should  not  only  be  reminded, 
b^  it  ^ould  be  pointed  out  with  evidence  vhat,  specifically,  pecple  need 
first  and  vhat  ^ould  lie  at  the  basis  of  plans  and  the  evaluation  of  their 
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fulfillment.  The  moral  question,  "What  do  people  need?"  here  becomes  an 
economic  question,  and  it  must  be  resolved  by  changing  the  course  of 
production  so  that  it  operates  not  for  the  sake  of  indicators,  but  for  the 
Scike  of  man.  And  if  the  goal  of  production  is  maximum  satisfaction  of  human 
needs,  all  planning  should  be  based  on  these  needs,  correspondingly 
determining  the  plans  for  all  braiKhes,  including  those  that  do  not  produce 
things  directly  consumed  by  people.  The  committee  for  needs  would  be  ein 
e3q)ressions  of  the  Union  of  Economics  and  Ethics,  eind  its  activity  would 
combine  all  of  the  constituent  parts  of  communist  morality:  humanism, 
manifested  in  concern  for  the  people,  an  understanding  of  their  needs,  and 
responsibility  for  their  satisfaction. 

Concerning  Responsibility 

For  many  centuries  the  feeling  of  respor^ibility  has  been  called,  briefly: 
conscience.  This  is  the  major  moral  force.  And  those  vho  in  their  daily  work 
do  not  do  vhat  they  are  supposed  to  suffer  from  a  bad  conscience.  The 
exanples  we  have  given  here  of  inattention  to  the  needs  of  people — ^exanples 
\iihich  could  be  multiplied  many  times  over — indicate  precisely  this.  In  the 
sphere  of  production  responsibility  is  also  good  conscience.  Morality,  the 
iiKDre  so  communist  morality,  organically  includes  the  duty  of  conscientious 
labor,  for  the  "strengthening  and  culmination  of  communism"  can  take  place 
only  cis  a  result  of  conscientious  labor.  There  sinply  is  no  other  source  of 
material  and  spiritual  wealth  of  the  society  than  labor.  Thus 
conscientiousness  in  labor  and  the  love  of  labor  are  organically  included  in 
communist  morality. 

In  his  ^)eech  entitled  "Tasks  of  the  Youth  Unions,"  V.  I.  Lenin  said:  "It  is 
necessary  for  the  vhole  business  of  rearing,  educating  and  training  modem 
youth  to  be  the  development  of  communist  morality  in  them"  [Footnote  5] .  In 
that  same  place,  V.  I.  Lenin  esqjressed  and  repeatedly  emphasized  that  this 
development  is  iinthinkable  outside  of  labor:  "It  is  necessary  for  the 
communist  youth  unicai  to  coinbine  its  education,  its  training  and  its  rearing 
with  the  labor  of  workers  and  peasants  and  not  rely  on  its  own  schools" 
[Footnote  6].  Of  course  this  was  said  at  a  different  time,  ^dien  the  country 
was  faced  with  the  task  of  overcoming  its  collapse.  But  the  culmination  of 
training,  education  and  rearing  with  labor  remains  the  basis  of  the 
development  of  communist  morality.  But  development  of  communist  morality  as  a 
major  goal  has  in  some  strange  way  with  time  slipped  from  first  place  to 
somewhere  in  the  background.  Even  in  documents  concerning  the  reform  of  the 
school  labor  education  is  listed  separately  from  morality  and  the  worth  of 
V.  I.  Lenin  concerning  the  development  of  communist  morality  is  placed  not  in 
the  heading,  but  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  decision  regarding  "moral 
education,"  as  if  it  existed  separately  from  labor  education. 

And  in  the  combination  of  moral  education  and  labor,  there  should  also  be  an 
even  greater  degree  of  unity  of  economics  and  ethics,  since  economic 
development  is  based  only  on  labor,  vhether  it  be  the  labor  of  the  worker,  the 
scientist  or  the  organizer.  Manifested  in  man’s  attitude  toward  labor  is  his 
social  position,  for  how  else  does  he  serve  society  than  with  his  labor! 
Without  labor  service  to  the  society  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  communism 
become  empty  words.  In  exactly  the  same  way,  the  fundamental  moral  principles 
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— conscience,  truth,  honor,  noble  behavior — cannot  be  separated  from  the 
attitude  toward  labor:  it  is  also  a  matter  of  honor.  Man's  responsibility  and 
worth  consist  first  and  foremost  in  the  voliane  of  the  positive  contribution  he 
makes  to  life.  Therefore  a  responsible  attitude  toward  his  labor  cannot  be 
reduced  to  conscientious  performance  of  that  \diich  is  "assigned."  On  the 
contrary,  it  includes  a  desire  to  do  his  work  better,  more  rapidly,  and  with 
better  quality  than  was  planned.  Under  today's  conditions  it  is  iirpossible  to 
stand  still.  Evert  to  keep  up  with  the  changes  made  by  scientific  and 
technical  progress  it  is  necessary  to  participate  in  it  oneself.  Morality 
generally  requires  that  man  does  not  stand  still,  but  is  constantly  himself. 

But  in  our  society  during  past  decades  irresponsibility  has  become  fairly 
widespread,  and  especially  with  respect  to  work  and  its  results.  And  the 
existing  ^stem  of  reporting  and  incentives  in  certain  areas  even  seems  to 
contribute  to  the  develc^xnent  of  a  lack  of  conscientiousness,  a  desire  to 
make  a  little  addition  to  the  r^ort  on  paper  concerning  the  fulfillment  of  a 
plan  on  paper  arises  easily  and  is  easily  carried  out. ... 

Ihe  life  of  tte  society  and  particularly  the  morals  that  take  form  in  it  are 
generalized  in  philosophy.  And  here  too  the  obliviousness  to  responsibility 
has  been  very  clearly  e^^ressed:  in  the  philoscphical  encyclopedia  published 
in  five  volimies  in  the  1960 's  there  is  no  item  at  all  called  "ResponsibilitY. " 
There  was  no  place  for  it.  Not  until  1983,  in  the  new  "Philosophical 
Encyclopedic  Slavar"  was  there  an  article  called  "Responsibility."  It  ends 
with  the  words:  Responsibility  for  a  particular  job  assumes  special 
importance  in  the  modem  stage  of  communist  construction  under  the  conditions 
of  the  scientific  and  technical  revolution,  vhen  the  scale  and  complexity  of 
the  problems  resolved  by  people  are  increasing  to  a  considerable  degree." 
^thou^  one  can  say  with  confidence  that  responsibility  for  work  is  gererally 
important,  this  is  even  more  true  the  more  significant  the  possible  result  of 
the  work  that  is  performed  may  be.  And  indeed,  in  our  day  the  responsibility 
of  managers  and  the  caaative  intelligentsia  is  assuming  special  significance: 
scientists,  engineers,  writers,  pedagogues  and  educators  of  youth.  Hiis  is  a 
most  important  problem  in  the  development  of  our  scxjiety,  and  it  deserves  a 
special  discussion. 

Economics  and  ethics  are  joined  together  by  a  living,  multifaceted, 
dialectical  cennechion.  It  must  be  developed  and  deepening,  turning  the 
eOTncmy  "face  to  face  with  man,"  to  his  needs,  and  demanding  of  each  worker  a 
hichly  canscientious,  responsible  attitude  toiard  his  duties. 

FOOTNOTES 

1.  "Dictionary  of  the  Russian  Language,"  Vol  1,  Moscow,  1981. 

2.  Compare  the  German  "gut" — gocxi,  blessing;  camraKxJity,  cargo  and  so  forth, 
the  English  "gcxxi"--good,  blessing;  and  "goods" — movable  property, 
cxamitKDdity,  baggage. 

3.  See  the  article  "Ihe  Economic  Determinism  of  M^,"  Lafargue,  P.,  "Soch." 
[Works],  Vol  3,  Moscow-Ieningrad,  1931. 
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4.  Lenin,  V.  I.,  "Poln.  Sdbr,  Soch."  [Ccaiplete  Collected  Works] ,  Vol  41, 
p  313. 

5.  Ibid.,  Vol  41,  p  309. 

6.  Ibid.,  Vol  41,  p  316-317. 
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MaTEKCAL  AND  TECHNICAL  SUPPLY  IMPRDPEE^LY  STFUdURED 

Novcjsibirsk  EKCXJCMIKA  1  ORGMIIZArSIYA  FKCMYSHIENNOGO  FiRDIZVODSTWA  (EKO)  in 
Kussian  No  12,  Dec  86  pp  91-99 

[Article  by  Yu.  M.  Erudkqy,  candidate  of  economic  sciences,  Moscow  Institute 
of  the  National  Economy  itneni  G.  V.  PleUdianov:  "Ittproiving  the  Supply  Sj^tera”] 

[Text]  The  irnportance  of  the  problems  related  to  efficient 
organization  of  materieil  and  teohnical  supply  for  the 
ftinctioning  of  the  country's  national  economy,  as  noted  in 
the  decree  of  the  USSR  Council  of  Ministers,  "CtaKeming 
the  Changeover  of  Associations,  Enterprises  and 
Organizations  of  Individual  Ministries  and  Departments  to 
Ifeterial  and  Teohnical  Svpply  Under  the  Policy  of  Vfliolesale 
Trade"  (1986)  makes  it  ipcessary  for  us  to  return  to  this 
subject  (see  EE©  No  5,  1986) .  Today  we  are  offering  a 

second  selection  of  materials  for  the  readers'  attention. 

One  can  single  out  varioxjs  levels  (or  stages)  in  plemned  distribution  of  the 
means  of  production;  from  the  USSR  Gosplan  cind  USSR  Gossnab  to  the  enterprise. 
It  woT^d  seem  there  would  be  no  g^)s  in  this  all-encompassing  system.  But  in 
practice  one  is  eilwa^  having  to  ^>eak  aboxit  the  lack  of  balemce  between  the 
planned  program  and  the  resources  for  carrying  it  out. 

What  Causes  a  Redistributicai  of  Resources? 

The  need  to  redistribute  mecins  of  production  is  generated  ly  ^ortcomings  in 
the  organization  of  the  initial  distribution.  According  to  the  existing 
policy,  schedule-orders  for  products  for  production  and  technical  purposes  are 
issued  by  USSR  Gossnab  agencies  long  before  the  beginning  of  the  planning 
period.  Each  year  before  15  May  of  the  yecur  preceding  the  one  planned,  the 
USSR  Gossnab  establishes  a  list  of  individual  kinds  of  products  for  production 
and  teclmical  purposes,  consolidated  specifications  and  plans  for 
distrikjution,  vhich  the  ministries  and  di^)artments  submit  to  the  corresponding 
main  union  supply  eind  sciles  organizations.  But  machine-ljuilding  enterprises 
imist  order  metal  products  125  days  before  the  beginning  of  the  delivery 
period.  The  future  consumers  do  not  yet  know  their  needs  for  the  planned 
period  and  do  not  have  a  production  plan  for  the  next  year. . . .  Under  these 
conditions  the  production  workers  operate  with  ah  enlarged  products  list. 
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Plans  of  the  past  year  comprise  the  basis  for  programs  for  material  and 
techniccil  simply.  Moreover,  applications  eire  increeised  vhen  justi^ing  funds 
and  orders  are  increased  vhen  filling  out  the  paperwork  for  them.  In  o^er  to 
be  safe  from  possible  unexpected  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  suppliers  or 
tran^)ortation  workers,  they  order  not  the  entire  list  of  capital  consumed  by 
production,  but  the  items  that  are  in  the  shortest  supply  (the  more  pcpular 
types,  grades  and  sizes) .  For  exrairple,  each  year  the  lyuberet^  Association 
for  Agricultural  Machine  Building  imeni  Ukhtomskiy  requires  for  its  program 
1,500  kinds  of  means  of  production.  But  it  orders  only  one-third  of  them — 500 
of  the  kinds  that  are  in  the  ^ortest  sipply. 

Similar  factors  bring  about  an  increase  in  orders  when  filling  out  the 
paperwork  for  the  delivery  of  products.  The  consumers  must  order  the 
necessary  means  of  production  in  volumes  of  transit  norms,  regardless  of  their 
actual  need.  The  difference  between  the  transit  norm  and  the  actual  need  al^ 
goes  into  the  above-normative  sipply  and  it  will  be  exchanged  or  will  remain 
as  nondisposable  goods  unless  it  is  material  that  is  in  ^ort  supply.  For 
these  and  other  reasons  above-normative  supplies  have  increased  by  17  billion 
rubles  a  year  during  the  past  5  years.  The  measiures  envisioned  by  the 
methodological  guidelines  of  the  USSR  Gossnab  of  15  December  1983  were 
ahadequate.  It  was  stipulated  that  before  the  first  of  ipril  of  the  current 
year  the  enterprises  had  to  coordinate  the  plan  for  the  output  of  products  for 
the  planned  period  in  terms  of  the  producte  list  with  a  develcped  assortment. 
Practice  showed  that  not  a  single  enterprise  can  have  ooncarete  orders  ty  this 
deadline,  vhich  means  that  it  must  draw  ip  only  drafts  of  plans  and  pnxSuce  an 
advance  schedule-order  for  the  necessary  resources.  For  exaitple,  this  is  the 
recison  vhy  the  Moscow  Dinamo  Plant  failed  to  receive  funds  for  13,000  tons  of 
rolled  metal  from  the  ministry  in  1984. 

Exchanges,  Replacements.... 

Above-rK>rmative  supplies  are  not  scene  static  mass  of  material  resources  that 
have  settled  out.  They  cure  constantly  being  formed  by  the  consumers,  they 
move,  they  flow  through  the  branches  of  the  national  ^economy,  and  they 
ccmplete  their  independent  circulation.  This  is  precisely \ttie  basis  for  the 
appearance  of  redistribution  relations. 

Exchange  operations  eure  extensively  practiced  among  industrialXenterprises  in 
all  branches  of  the  national  economy.  An  example  is  the  exchange  cperations 
with  rolled  ferrous  metals  at  enterprises  of  the  USSR  Ministry  of  Heavy 
Machine  Building  served  by  the  GUMTS  of  Moscow  Rayon.  The  volume  of  these 
cperations  in  1977  for  the  Khlinin  Car  Construction  Planh  amounted  to  7,200 
tons,  for  the  Rolcmenskiy  Heavy  Ifechine  Tool-Buildir^  Plant- — 6,200  tons,  for 
the  Elektrostciltyazhmash  Plant — 4,400  tons,  and  so  forth.  In  certain  cases 
the  exchai^e  operations  form  uncontrolled  markets  for  means  of  production. 
But  in  all  cases  the  motivation  for  movement  in  exchange  is  not  the  value 
result,  but  the  raw  eind  processed  materieds  needed  by  production  ttot  are  in 
the  shortest  supply,  \ihich  are  capable  for  providing  for  continuity  of  the 
technological  process.  For  example,  at  one  of  the  plants  for  high-voltage 
equipment  acrylic  plastic  has  long  been  used  as  a  universal  equivalent:  1 
kilogram  of  acrylic  plastic  is  exchanged  for  3.6  square  meters  of  AM-93 
rubberized  fabric  or  97  kilograms  of  MlX-40  bolts;  78  kilograms  of  M-16 
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screws;  21  kilograms  of  l-millimeter  sheet  steel,  airi  so  forth. 

Since  1975  tte  Gossnab  has  been  working  to  regulate  exchange  operations,  ihe 
consumers  will  find  varicuits  of  exchanges  eind  the  territorial  agencies 
register  and  count  exchanged  means  of  production  among  those  that  are 
allotted.  Ihus  in  1984  MosgormetallosnabstY^  registeiod  exchanges  amounting 
to  a  sum  of  11.5  millicai  rubles,  reduced  funds  because  of  this  by  a  sum  of  1.6 
million  rubl^,  and  sold  unmoveable  goods  worth  a  sum  of  2.6  million  rubles. 
But  these  figures  do  not  give  one  an  idea  of  the  true  volumes  of  exchange 
cperations.  Ihe  existing  conditions  for  exchange,  because  of  their  complexity, 
inpede  the  disclosure  and  use  of  existing  above-normative  sipplies. 

Exchcuiges  are  also  widespread  at  the  present  time.  They  are  used  both  by 
production  workers  and  by  supply  organizations  for  fulfilling  planned 
indicators.  In  the  opinicai  of  certain  researchers,  it  is  necesseiry  to  iitprove 
the  practice  of  exchanges  in  the  future  since  ttey  "act  as  a  significant 
reserve  for  savings,"  and  material  and  technical  sipply  agencies  also  use  them 
to  make  a  large  oaitribution  to  overall  savings  and  a  thrifty  attitude  toward 
material  resources. 

This  viewpoint  is  not  sufficiently  substantiated.  The  basic  function  of 
exchanges  of  means  of  production  indicated  in  the  contractual  agreement  for 
simp.ar  oi^  that  are  not  in  short  supply  is  to  help  supply  organizations  meet 
their  b^ic  planned  fund-forming  indicators.  This  is  a  cxmpulsory  measure  for 
prodixrticxi.  The  consumers  agree  to  exchanges  since  otherwise  they  will  not  be 
able  to  obtain  their  allotted  funds  at  all.  Exchanges  lead  to  change  and 
deviation  from  the  envisicxied  technology  of  production.  For  example,  at  the 
aforementi^ied  lyuberet^  Plant  in  1984  there  were  more  than  1,000  exchanges. 
Metal  alone  was  overejpended  by  281.3  tons.  At  the  Belotserkov  Sellhozmash 
Plant  imeni  l  Maya  in  the  press  shop  alone  the  overexpenditure  of 
because  of  this  factor  in  1984  amounted  to  712  tons.  Similar  examples  can  be 
found  at  every  enterprise. 

P^lacaments  of  stipulated  funds  for  others  is  the  prerogative  of  the  state. 
Other  r^laoements  can  be  made  only  in  connection  with  refining  developments 
or  making  the  necessary  adjustments  in  the  acisting  standards  for  new  kinds  of 
machines,  equopnent  and  materials.  But  the  existing  practice  of  distribution 
of  mea^  of  production  does  not  t^e  these  requirements  into  account.  Thus 
the  utilizati^  of  replacements  has  enabled  the  Mq^orglavsnab  to  raise  the 
level  of  fulfillment  of  contractual  commitments  to  consumer  by  2.3  points 
in  9  months  of  1983  as  compared  to  the  same  period  of^982  and,  consequently, 
to  fulfill  planning  iiKlicators  and  claim  material  inc^tives.  One  can  see 
manifested  in  this  situation  that  the  jrole  of  distrihutich  relations  is  more 
active  than  that  of  production.  The  primacy  of  production  relations  is 
violated. 

The  fisting  situation  is  the  result  of  contradictions  Of  the  interests  of 
subdivisions  of  public  production  that  are  under  varicxis  d^)artments  and  cire 
J^®latively  isolated:  industrial  enterprises  and  associations  and  sipply-sciles 
subdivisions  of  the  USSR  Gossnab,  each  of  which  is  directed  toward  the 
achievement  of  its  own  autonontous  final  results. 
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What  Is  the  Gossnab  Interested  In? 

Ihe  ecxanoamic  interest  of  the  main  union  supply  and  sales  organizations  and  the 
territorial  Gossnab  agencies  is  directed  not  toward  unconditiraial  and  cosoplete 
provision  of  a  specific  production,  but  toward  the  fulfillment  of  their  own 
planning  eissignments  vhich,  as  was  alreac^  noted,  do  not  take  into  account  and 
with  the  current  planning  practice  cannot  fully  take  into  aoooxmt  the  true 
needs  of  producticxi.  Ihe  main  fund-forming  indicator  for  their  activity  is 
the  volume  of  deliveries  of  products  according  to  the  conpiled  plans  for 
attachment  and  the  orders  that  have  been  issued.  The  fulfillment  of  this 
indicator  still  does  not  mean  that  the  consumers  will  receive  the  products 
they  need  in  the  necessary  cissortment  or  by  the  necessary  deadlines.  let  us 
add  that  anotiier  indicator  infliaenoes  the  material  incentives  for  workers  of 
main  union  sipply  and  sales  organizations:  the  overall  sum  of  profit.  Thus 
they  extensively  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  condensate  for  a 
reduction  of  material  incentive  fuMs  as  a  result  of  overfulfilling  profit 
plans.  All  this  cannot  but  influence  the  quality  of  the  distribution  of  means 
of  producticsi. 

The  main  fUnd-forming  indicator  for  territorial  subdivisions  is  the  volume  of 
vholesale  sales  of  products  to  consumers  in  the  products  list  (assortment)  and 
in  keeping  with  the  agreements  (orders)  that  have  been  concluded.  It  is 
formed  from  the  payments  of  consumers  for  the  intermediciry  activity  of  the 
territorial  agencies.  The  income  is  formed  by  the  warehouse  markup,  the 
markxp  for  selling  the  products  in  transit  with  participation  in  the  accounts, 
payments  from  ccaisumers  for  changing  over  to  direct  long-term  economic  ties, 
payments  for  rendering  producticxi  and  other  services,  and  so  forth.  Thus  the 
goal  of  the  statewide  system  of  material  and  technical  supply  from  the 
stancdoint  of  material  production  consists  in  achieving  intermediate  results 
vhich  should  be  augmented  by  supply  activity  for  a  specific  production  or 
industrial  enterprise.  The  supply  service  of  industrial  enterprises  is 
directed  toward  providing  for  production,  regardless  of  Aether  or  not  the 
need  was  taken  into  account  in  preliminary  planning.  Herein  lies  the 
principal  difference  between  the  si:pply  activity  of  industrial  enterprises  and 
that  of  Gosaiab  agenci^. 

In  order  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  public  producticMi  and  optimize  it, 
the  final  result  of  the  activity  of  Gossnab  subdivisions  should  also  consist 
in  actually  providing  for  a  specific  production.  OrientaticHi  toward  planning 
indicators  is  only  the  intermediate  result  on  the  path  to  production.  These 
indicators  provide  fully  only  for  the  cost-accounting  ind^)endencc  of  Gossnab 
subdivisions. 

Recently  several  offshcx>ts  of  possible  restructuring  have  appeared.  These 
include  the  changeover  to  war^ouse  supply,  vhereby  the  products  are 
preliminary  batched,  sorted,  and  prepared  for  industrial  censunption.  From 
the  warehouses  it  is  also  easier  to  organized  centralized  delivery  strictly 
according  to  an  agreed-x:pon  schedule.  Then  the  average  insurance  supply  of 
the  consumers  is  reduced.  Under  these  conditions  th^  are  protected  from  the 
irregularity  of  deliveries  according  to  direct  long-term  econcanic  ties  and 
from  the  transit  norms  for  dispatch. 
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When  territoricil  si:5)ply  agencies  are  oriented  toward  providing  for  a  ^)ecific 
production,  the  "information"  about  tiie  resources  of  enterprises  is  effective. 
This  is  shown,  for  example,  by  the  ej^rience  in  guaranteed  compr^ensive 
supply  accumulated  in  the  Southern  Ural  Main  Territorial  Administration  and 
the  many  years  of  ej^)erienoe  of  the  Leningrad  Main  Territorial  Administration. 

A  great  effect  is  produced  by  advanced  release  of  products  from  bases  and 
wardiouses  of  territorial  agencies  on  the  strength  of  future  si:^lies  and  on 
the  strength  of  products  that  have  not  been  received,  incomplete  sets  or 
products  that  have  been  entered  under  the  wrong  heading.  This  makes  it 
possible  to  eliminate  the  exchange  of  products,  avoid  replacements,  and  it 
gets  rid  of  above-iK>rmative  sillies. 

What  Are  the  Paths  of  Restructuring? 

When  reorganizing  the  activity  of  Gossnab  subdivisions,  in  our  opinion,  a 
great  deal  of  importance  ^ould  be  attached  to  their  role  in  the  territoricil 
organization  of  production.  One  of  the  possible  new  structural  forms  could 
be,  it  seems  to  us,  the  creation  of  industrial-supply  cooperatives.  They 
would  include,  on  the  caie  hand,  indhjstricil  enterprises  and  associations  of  one 
rayon ^  or  einother  eind,  on  the  other,  territorial  Gossnab  agencies. 
Organizationally,  the  structure  of  the  industrial  supply  cooperatives 
presupposes  transferring  all  supply  and  sales  activity  of  the  industrial 
enterprises  and  associations  to  the  ^lecialized  subdivisions  of  the  material 
and  technical  supply  s^tem— territorial  agencies  of  the  USSR  Gossnab. 

Industricil  sipply  cooperatives  would  be  regioral,  intei?d^artmental  structural 
forms.  The  members  of  cooperatives,  ^diile  belonging  completely  to  their 
previous  departments,  at  the  same  time  would  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
cooperation  in  questions  of  supply  and  sales.  The  hipest  agency  could  be  a 
gathering  of  participants  in  the  cooperatives  and  a  work  group  for 
coordinating  the  work  umder  the  main  territorial  administraticai  of  one  region 
or  another. 

Industrial  supply  cocperaticm  would  essentieilly  mean  a  further  development  of 
such  a  progressive  form  of  material  eind  technical  supply  as  guaranteed 
oompreher^ive  supply.  It  is  known  that  according  to  the  conditions  of  this 
form  of  supply,  industrial  enterprises  transfer  to  territorial  agencies  part 
of  their  wage  fUind  and  personnel,  according  to  the  volume  of  funds  turned  over 
for  s^e.  The  territorial  agencies,  in  turn,  are  obligated  to  guarantee  the 
security  of  the  funds  turned  over  by  the  consumers.  In  the  territorial 
agencies  it  is  necessary  to  create  departments  for  securing  production  funds. 
Each  department  provides  for  industrial  sujply  cooperation  with  one  or  several 
enterprises.  As  constituent  elements  of  territorial  agencies,  the  d^jartments 
for  this  kind  of  security  will  interact  freely  with  the  entire  structure  of 
territorial  agencies  eind,  if  necessary.  With  main  union  supply  and  sales 
organizations,  ministries  and  departments.  They  ^ould  direct  and  coordinate 
supply  and  sales  activity  within  the  framework  of  the  territorial  agencies. 
The  security  department  should  be  the  main  operational  service  of  the 
territorial  Gossnab  administration,  being  oriented  toward  the  fulfillment  of 
the  plan  for  material  and  technical  supply  of  the  plant  or  association. 
Material  Incentives — bonuses  for  workers  of  the  department — should  depend  on 
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the  fulfillment  of  this  plan.  These  will  be  paid  by  the  plant.  JUid  it 
determines  the  amount  of  the  incentive.  Ihe  constant  part  of  the  wages — ^the 
salary — is  paid  according  to  the  location  of  the  department  worker  by  the 
territorial  agency.  It  eiLso  determines  the  amount  of  the  salary  and  of  the 
payments  from  the  materieil  irKoentive  fund  according  to  tte  results  of  the  work 
for  the  year.  Herein  will  be  a  reflecticai  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  economic 
stimulation  of  security  departments  as  compared  to  the  presently  existing 
system  for  other  subdivisions  of  territoricil  agencies.  In  any  case,  materieil 
incentives  for  supply  workers  ^ould  be  made  dependent  on  the  security  for 
production,  its  achievement  of  hi^  final  results,  and  planned  qualitative  and 
qucintitative  indicators.  All  the  many  forms  of  economic  incentives  should 
form  a  unified  comprdiensive  system  and  should  be  directed  toward  the  creation 
of  the  final  product  of  production.  This  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
primacy  of  production  relations  to  be  manifested  unconditionally. 

The  creation  of  industrial  supply  cooperation  would  bear  witness  to  the 
deepening  of  concentration  and  specieilizaticai  of  the  simply  and  sedes  activity 
of  the  territorial  agencies  of  the  USSR  Gossnab.  All  material  resources  would 
be  under  the  control  of  territorial  agencies.  A  unified  supply  of  the 
region's  means  of  production  would  be  formed.  'Hiis  would  make  it  possible  to 
efficiently  utilize  existing  naticxal  economic  resources  and  to  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  the  consumers'  forming  above-normative  supplies.  An  example 
could  be  the  experience  of  workers  of  Mosgormetallosnabsbyt.  committed 
thanselves  to  providing  their  consumers  as  products  at  first  donand  and 
according  to  a  schedule  that  was  agreed  upon.  The  consumers  turned  over  to 
them  all  their  sipplies  for  metal  products.  As  a  result,  during  1983  the 
savings  on  metal  amounted  to  20,000  tons.  Thus  one  can  see  the  dependency 
between  the  level  of  gueurantee  of  distribution  of  producticxi  funds  cai  the  part 
of  the  USSR  Gossnab  organizations  and  the  volume  of  above-normative  sipplies 
remaining  with  the  consumers.  The  level  of  guareuntee  of  the  means  of 
production  increases — above-normative  supplies  decrease,  cind  vice  versa. 
Industrial  sipply  cooperation,  in  addition  to  everything  else,  will  make  it 
possible  to  considerably  reduce  and  subsequently  eliminate  the  supply  eind 
sales  activity  of  industrial  enterprises. 

Such  cooperation  would  beccmie  the  only  source  of  supply  and  consunption  of 
means  of  production  at  the  rayon  level,  \ihich  would  deepen  public  division  of 
labor.  Territorial  supply  agencies,  under  the  conditions  of  centralized 
transportation,  could  ship  to  the  enterprises  of  the  rayon  means  of  production 
that  had  been  preliminarily  prepared  for  consumption  according  to  coordinated 
schedules  and  ship  out  the  prepared  products  as  well  as  check  on  the 
comprehensive  deliveries  to  the  consumers.  Industrial  supply  cooperation 
would  create  a  real  basis  for  the  gradual  development  of  wholesale  trade  in 
means  of  production.  More  production  services  woiald  be  rendered.  There  would 
be  an  objective  possibility  of  creating,  within  the  framework  of  the  proposed 
cocperation,  centers  for  providing  service  for  the  production  process. 

CDPXRIGHT:  Izdatelstvo  "Nauka",  "Ekonomika  i  organizatsiya  prcmy^ennogo 
proizvodstva",  1986 
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mYS  TO  MAKE  H^roCTION 

Novosibirsk  EEOTCMIKA  I  QRGRNIZAISIYA  EEO^ySHLENNOGO  FRDIZVODSTVA  (ERO)  in 
Russian  No  12,  Dec  86  pp  99-106 

[Article  ty  A.  I.  Baskin,  candidate  of  econcmiic  sciences,  and  O.  G.  Yakovlev, 
candidate  of  econamic  sciences.  Scientific  Research  Institute  of  Material  and 
Technical  Supply  under  the  USSR  Gossnab:  "So  That  the  Economical  Will  Be 
Advantageous"] 

[Text]  A  New  Direction  for  Activity  ; 

Combining  supply-sales  eind  industrial-production  activity  is  becoming  a 
typical  feature  at  material  and  technical  supply  enterprises.  Industrial 
production  activity  develops  in  four  main  directions  here: 

1 —  the  manufacture  of  blank  pieces  arid  items  from  production  wastes  and 
substandard  materials  formed  by  the  suppliers  of  various  kinds  of  products 
(metal  sorting  warehouses  produce  kinds  of  products  nec^sary  to  the  national 
economy  from  wastes  of  rolled  ferrous  metals  firm  metallurgiceil  enterprises) ; 

2 —  ^the  preparation  of  products  for  industrial  consumption,  trimmihg,  cutting, 
packaging  in  small  containers,  selecting  sets  of  materials  and  itemis  to  be 
delivered  at  the  same  time,  and  so  forth) ; 

3 —  ^the  production  of  ecoiKsmical  new  kinds  of  products  using  initial  materials 
(manufacture  of  bent  profiles  of  metal,  punched  and  drawn  sheet  steel  and  so 
forth); 

4 —  -restoration  of  the  consumer  qualities  of  certain  kinds  of  products  that 
were  previously  in  consumption  (electric  motors,  files)  . 

Hiis  enables  the  consumers  to  refrain  from  performing  a  numiber  of  imeconomical 
"startxpi"  operations  of  the  technological  cycle  by  themselves.  As  is  ^own  by 
the  advanced  e>^>erience  of  enterprises  in  delivering  products,  for  every  1 
million  i^les  of  materials  and  items  delivered  with  a  high  degree  of 
technological  readiness  one  can  save  an  average  of  more  than  400  tons  of 
ferroris  inetals,  80  tons  of  nonferrous  metals,  250  tons  of  themical  products 
and  industrial  rulber  items,  about  60  tons  of  cable  items,  and  almost  460  tons 
of  paper  products.  At  the  same  time  the  savings  on  labor  expenditures  are 
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equivalent  to  the  work  of  55-60  people,  and  the  total  eoanomic  effect  amounts 
to  from  50,000  to  160,000  rubles  (depending  on  the  kind  of  products  that  are 
delivered) .  A  considerable  savings  on  material  resources  is  produced  by 
restoring  the  consumer  qualities  of  kinds  of  products  that  were  formerly  in 
the  process  of  consuirption. 

In  Moscow  the  trimming  and  cutting  of  1  ton  of  ferrous  metals  in  organizations 
of  Mosgorglavsnabsfcyt  cost  8  rubles,  vtfiile  the  consumer  enterprises  spend  from 
21  to  32  rubles  to  perform  these  operations. 

In  1983  about  100,000  consumers  took  advantage  of  services  for  preparing 
products  for  industrial  consunptibn.  The  volme  of  services  per  1  consumer 
amounted  to  an  average  of  10  tons,  including  for  ferrous  metals — 17  tons, 
chemical  products — 13  tons,  cable  and  wire  products — 5  tons,  and  paper 
products — 1.5  tons.  In  various  regions  of  the  country  these  indicators 
deviate  considerably  from  the  average  figures  given  by  the  USSR  Gossnab.  To  a 
certain  degree  these  deviations  can  characterize  the  activity  of  individual 
enterprises  making  deliveries  \iAien  evaluating  their  work  with  the  consumers. 
Thus  the  largest  number  of  consumers  vho  receive  ferrous  metallurgy  products 
frcm  the  enterprises  with  delivery  in  a  form  rea<^  for  industrial  consumption 
in  the  territorial  agencies  of  the  Ukrainian  SSR  and  Kazaldistan  are  2,000  and 
330  enterprises,  respectively.  The  average  volume  of  prepared  products  per 
one  consumer  are  86  and  90  tons,  respectively,  vhich  are  more  than  5  times 
more  than  the  average  indicator  for  the  USSR  Gossnab  [Footnote  1]. 

How  To  Ox)rdinate  the  Interests  of  the  Partners  i  ! 

In  order  to  achieve  this,  one  must  observe  a  number  of  conditions.  With 
reflect  to  the  first  and  the  fourth  directions: 

the  initial  materieils  for  production  (restoration)  of  items  should  be  paid  for 
fcy  the  supply  and  sales  organizations  and  the  enterprises  at  prices  that  are 
considerably  less  than  the  prices  for  emalogous  initial  materials,  but  more 
than  the  prices  paiid  by  organizations  of  the  system  for  secondcu^  resources 
for  the  release  of  secondary  raw  materials.  The  observance  of  this 
requirement  will  create  the  necessary  interest  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of 
the  initial  material  to  sell  them  to  material  and  technical  supply  agencies. 

The  prices  for  produced  (restored)  items  should  provide  for  conplete 
reimbursement  to  svpply-sales  organizatior^  and  enterprises  for  expenditures 
on  the  production  and  sales  of  these  items,  and  should  also  provide  for  a 
level  of  profitability  euid  time  periods  for  recouping  capitel  investments  that 
are  no  worse  than  in  the  corresponding  specialized  industri^  production. 

When  establishing  prices  for  produced  (restored)  items  delivered  by  supply- 
sales  organizations  and  enterprises,  their  limit  (maximum)  level  should  be 
determined  so  that  the  acquisition  of  these  items  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
consumer.  This  is  especially  important  with  respect  to  restored  items,  since 
the  time  periods  of  their  service,  as  a  rule,  are  less  than  for  new  ones. 
Therefore,  one  should  consider  as  a  criterion  the  equality  of  the  prices  for 
restored  and  new  items  per  unit  of  their  uiseful  effect  (time  of  cperation) . 
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with  re^)ect  to  the  second  direction  of  production  activity  (preparation  of 
products  for  oonsuirption) : 

the  prices  of  the  service  that  is  rendered  should  be  less  than  the  total 
amount  of  e}q)enditures  for  performing  analogous  operations  throu^  the  forces 
of  the  consxmers  themselves  and  should  provide  for  reimbursement  of 
expenditures  of  scqpply-sales  organizaticais  and  enterprises  on  rendering  this, 
and  also  for  a  level  of  profitability  and  time  periods  for  recouping  capital 
investments  that  are  no  less  than  for  the  basic  si;^ly  and  sales  activity. 

With  respect  to  the  third  direction  of  production  activity  (the  manufacture  of 
economical  new  items) : 

Ihe  prices  of  the  products  that  are  produced  should  motivate  the  consumers  to 
use  them  instead  of  the  traditional  ones  and  at  the  same  time  should  orient 
the  supply  and  sales  organizations  toward  basic  indicators  of  activity  vhich 
would  be  i»  less  than  in  the  corresponding  specialized  production. 

When  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  organization  of  production  of  bent 
profiles  and  other  analogous  kinds  of  products,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into 
account  possible  changes  in  the  level  of  material  supplies.  If  one  is 
oriented  only  toward  the  mciximum  possible  reduction  of  expenditures, 
associated  with  the  manufacture  of  these  profiles,  one  can  obtain  a  negative 
result  frcxii  the  national  econcmic  stancpoint. 

Calculations  show  that  \hen  the  production  cost  of  products  is  reduced  by 
considerably  enlarging  the  batches,  the  supplies  of  the  consumers  increase  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  eapenditures  involved  in  maintaining  them  significantly 
exceed  the  savings  obtained  by  the  manufacturer.  Thus  vhen  the  batches  of  the 
production  of  one  of  the  profiles  are  increased  from  a  2-month  to  a  year's 
supply,  the  production  cost  of  1  ton  of  products  for  the  manufacturer  can 
decrease  by  4.1  rubles,  but  expenditures  of  the  consumers  cai  maintaining  the 
production  supplies  of  these  same  products  must  increase  lay  25.3  rubles  (per  1 
ton) .  In  other  words,  the  advantage  for  the  manufacturer  in  this  case  means  a 
loss  for  the  consumer,  which  makes  the  production  disadvantageous  from  a 
national  economic  stan^xxint. 

What  ^ould  be  brou^t  to  attention? 

First  and  foremost,  the  production  activity  of  the  supply  organization  should 
be  organized  on  a  sale  that  provides  for  the  application  and  efficient  loading 
of  modem  equiipment  and  complete  utilization  of  labor  force  so  eis  to  provide 
for  the  achievement  of  the  required  level  of  production  cost  and  profitability 
of  the  products  that  eure  produced  or  the  work  that  is  performed.  When  the 
corresponding  productions  are  created  in  the  territorial  supply  agencies,  one 
must  carefully  substantiate  the  efficient  zones  of  their  activity  that  provide 
for  an  optimal  combination  of  the  possible  proximity  to  the  partners  along 
economic  ties  and  the  economically  expedient  volumes  of  production  that  are 
sufficient  for  effective  functioning  of  the  enterprises  or  subdivisions. 

It  is  necessary  to  ccanbine  the  orders  of  many  consumers.  This  will  make  it 
possible  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  wastes  of  material  \i\hien  trimming  or 
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cjutting.  But  cooiibining  orders  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  goal  in  itself,  TKfliich 
impedes  the  aoo^>tance  and  fulfillment  of  urgent  or  purely  individual  orders. 
When  manufacturing  blank  parts  with  complicated  configurations  using  the 
latest  technology  (for  example,  gas  plasma  cutting)  and  a  number  of  other 
cases,  the  effect  achieved  by  the  consumer  more  that  covers  a  certain  increase 
in  the  ejpenditure  of  materials  at  enterprises  of  the  material  and  technical 
supply  branch.  Hie  requirements  of  the  consumers  ^ould  be  given  priority, 
vhich,  however,  should  be  reinforced  by  the  appropriate  level  of  prices  for 
filling  these  orders. 

Restructuring  in  the  Gossnab  System 

Even  now  the  material  and  technical  supply  agencies  have  the  necessary 
technical  and  technological  capabilities  for  expanding  producticai  services  to 
small  (in  terms  of  the  volume  of  consumpticxi  of  products)  consumers.  But  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  existing  capacities  are  being  utilized 
unsatisfactorily.  It  is  known  that  assignments  for  rendering  production 
services  are  established  on  the  basis  of  the  availability  of  existing  and 
expected  startup  of  new  capacities.  But  in  a  considerable  number  of 
territorial  administraticxis  these  are  not  being  carried  out.  According  to  the 
most  modest  calculations,  the  capacities  of  shops  armi  sections  in  the  USSR 
Gossnab  eis  a  yhole  under  the  11th  Five-Year  Plan  were  underloaded  by  from  11 
to  33  percent.  Hie  volumes  of  services  in  the  USSR  Gossnab  as  a  vhole  could 
be  increased  by  18-20  percent  just  as  a  result  of  elimdnating  the  extremely 
irregular  loading  of  capacities  of  shops  and  sections  of  enterprises  for 
delivering  products  in  the  various  months. 

Hiis  work  must  be  dom  by  specialists  with  hi^  gualificaticais.  Hierefore  it 
is  necessary  to  think  about  creating  centers  for  training  such  specialists. 

Hie  changeover  from  supplying  consumers  with  "raw"  materials  to  products  with 
a  higher  degree  of  technological  readiness  requires  a  radical  change  in  the 
nature  of  the  activity  of  supply  and  seiles  enterprise.  We  are  ^)eaking  about 
a  reorganization  that  corresponds  to  the  modem  level  of  industrial  culture. 
If  up  to  this  point  the  consuimers  were  forced  to  adapt  procticticai  to  sipply, 
now  the  activity  of  sipply  and  sales  enterprises  should,  to  a  maximum  degree, 
be  "custom-made"  for  the  technology  and  production  organization  of  the 
consumers. 

An  analysis  of  the  effectiveness  of  services  for  preparing  products  for 
industrial  consumption  rendered  by  supply  and  sales  organizations  ^cws  that 
the  amounts  of  savings  from  this  kind  of  activity  in  practice  are  considerably 
less  than  they  could  be  with  correct  organization  of  the  work.  In  order  to 
provide  for  obtaining  the  maximum  possible  effect  from  rendering  production 
services,  it  is  necessary  first  and  foremost  to  reorient  the  territorial 
administrations  toward  working  with  small  consumers.  Hien  it  is  necessary  to 
envision  supplying  ^ops  and  sections  with  services  with  highly  productive 
equipment  and  better  technology  for  processing  products.  So  far  not  a  single 
enterprise  has  special  technological  services,  without  %hich  it  is  impossible 
to  provide  for  optimization  of  the  cutting  of  materials.  If  orders  are 
combined  vhen  preparing  products  for  industrial  consumption,  it  is  done 
extremely  rarely.  This  combination  does  not  always  provide  for  optimal 
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cutting  of  matericils.  The  prevcilence  of  smali  individuctl  orders  in  and  of 
itself  makes  it  problematic  to  apply  production  lines  emd  other  analogous 
equipment  at  enterprises  of  the  supply  branch.  Here  one  needs  flexibly 
adjusted  foid  rE5)idly  veadjusteA,  hi^xLy  procJuctive  equipment. 

At  enterprises  and  in  organizations  of  the  material  cind  technical  supply 
^^tem  it  is  necessary  to  have  special  technological  services  vihich  ^ould 
engage  in  preparing  the  optimal  cutting  emd  trimming  of  materials  and 
providing  technical  monitoring  of  the  quality  of  the  products  that  are 
produced  and  the  work  that  is  performed. 

POOmOTE 

1.  But  even  these  figures  in  no  way  satisfy  the  practical  workers.  They  are 
insignificantly  small  as  compared  to  the  need—Editor. 

(DOEVRIGHr:  Izdatelstvo  'TJavflca'^  ^'Ekanomika  i  Organizatsiya  proosyshlennogo 

proizvodstva”,  1986 
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EKDDdCTION  SERVICE  OPEE?ATIC3NS  IMORTED 

Ncjvosibia:^  HOJCMIKA  I  ORSaHIZMSIYA  EEmySHIENNOGO  ERDIZVDDST7A  (EE9D)  In 
Russian  No  12,  Dec  86  pp  102-103 

[Article  by  A.  N.  Leontyev,  deputy  chief  of  the  Murmanskglavsnab  Main  Board: 
"Productidh  Services  in  Murinansl^lavsnab"] 

[Text]  Enterprises  of  Iftinnanskglavsnab  new  offer  the  consumers  more  than  30 
kinds  of  industrial  services.  In  1983  in  the  Ifonchegorsk  Administration  for 
Producrtion-Teclmical  Batching  a  section  for  metal  services  begcin  to  operate, 
vhich  niade  it  possible  to  reduce  deliveries  of  einy  kind  of  rolled  metal  to 
construction  sites  of  the  Kolstrty  Trust.  Everything  needed  at  the 
construction  site  is  manufactured  in  the  shep  according  to  weekly  and  daily 
sch^Ules  or  on  one-time  orders  from  various  organizations.  The  existing 
equipment  makes  it  possible  to  make  cuts  for  the  sizes  of  euiy  profile  of 
rolled  meted,  or  seat  steel,  to  drill,  to  cut  threads,  to  manufacsture  anchor 
bolts,  to  weld  applied  parts  or  to  manufacture  form  shields. 

There  is  a  demand  for  the  manufacture  of  packages  for  insulating  panels, 
c^tuig  slate  for  balcony  railings,  assembling  shovels  emd  sledgehammers, 
fitting  sewn  items  and  so  forth.  The  unique  feature  of  the  system  of  service 
consists  in  that  the  selection  of  services  is  not  constant.  With  time  the 
consumers'  heed  for  one  kind  disappesus  and  another  eppeeus.  For  one  reason 
or  anoth^  th^  have  stopped  services  for  cutting  emd  batching  floorboards, 
and  items  for  chemical  protection  and  heat  insulation.  New  kinds  of  services 
appeared  in  1985:  putting  tires  on  state  passenger  vehicles,  manufacturing 
plctsterboapd  for  walls  and  ceilings. 

In  the  development  of  services  it  is  important  to  take  the  time  factor  into 
account.  They  must  be  developed  quickly,  providing  the  consumers  with  hic^- 
quality  services  so  that  they  will  be  confident  of  the  reliability  of  their 
partner .  losses  of  time  lead  to  parallel  development  of  seertions  for 
preparing  products  by  the  sippliers  and  the  consumers.  And  as  a  result  the 
CTpital  investments  intended  for  these  purposes  are  not  used  properly.  This 
is  vhat  happened  with  our  trimming  and  cutting  of  reinforcement  bars.  While 
■tte  section  was  being  designed  and  constructed,  many  enterprises,  especiedly 
in  the  construction  industry,  already  developed  their  own  fairly  large 
productions  eind  the  demand  for  these  kinds  of  services  had  declined. 
Obviously,  vhen  designing  shops  and  sections  it  is  necessary  to  include 


flexible  technological  systems  so  that  there  will  be  a  possibility  of 
readjijsting  quicOcly  with  minimum  capital  esq^enditures. 

C^PYRiair:  Izdatelstvo  "Nauka”,  "Ekonorailca  i  organizatsiya  promyshlennogo 
proizvodstva",  1986 
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C3ffiIE  AND  WIRE  SERVICES  DISCUSSED 

Novosibirsk  EKEMMKA  I  ORGftNIZATSIYA  ERCM5fSHtENN0G0  ERDIZVODSTVA  (EKO)  in 
Russian  No  12,  Dec  86  pp  104-105 

[Article  by  V.  S.  Kuskin,  general  director  of  the  Lenkonplektooborudovaniye 
Association,  and  V.  N.  Goloshchapov,  candidate  of  economic  sciences 
(Leningrad) :  "Services  for  Preparing  Cable  and  Wire  Products  in  Leningrad"] 

[Text]  In  1985  ^)ecialists  of  the  association  conducted  a  detailed  study  of 
the  demand  and  the  orgeinizations  of  the  region  for  developing  new  kinds  of 
services.  Taking  into  account  the  information  that  was  obtained,  the 
association  considers  it  es^iedient  under  the  12th  Five-Year  Plan  to  introduce: 
cutting  of  cable  products  in  measured  length  on  orders  from  the  consumers; 
selecting  cable  and  wire  products  according  to  colors  for  further  utilization 
by  consvimers  vdien  batching  prepared  products;  finishing  the  ends  of  cable 
products  vdien  released  to  the  consuir^rs  using  funds  that  have  been  allotted 
for  no  less  than  one  package  position;  determining  the  quality  of  products 
pr^ared  for  industrial  consunption;  packaging  them;  storing  wooden  and  metal 
industrial  containers  and  repairing  them. 

It  will  probably  not  be  necessary  to  develop  the  entire  complex  of 
aforementioned  services  in  every  rayon.  Hie  selection  of  the  primary  kinds 
and  the  planning  of  the  volxunes  of  work  for  each  of  them  must  be  done  strictly 
according  to  the  apparent  demand  of  the  consumers.  We  wish  to  focus  attention 
on  this  problem.  The  fact  is  that,  as  has  been  shown  by  repeated 
investigaticMis,  questionnaires  and  also  existing  e}q}erience,  until  recently 
many  enterprises  and  organizations  have  not  been  interested  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  services  of  si^ly  and  sales  organizations,  since  they  either 
have  their  own  metallurgical  shops  and  sections,  or  they  are  trying  to  create 
and  develcp  them.  In  this  connection  it  is  necessary  to  develop  and  introduce 
effective  economic  levers  vhich  would  motivate  the  consumers  to  be  more 
willing  to  turn  to  territoricil  agencies  of  the  USSR  Gossnab  regarding  these 
problems. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary  to  work  out  the  existing  policy  for  economic 
incentives  for  the  sv^^ly  and  sciles  agencies  themselves  emd  motivate  them  to 
accelerate  the  development  of  services  for  preparing  products  that  are 
delivered  for  industrial  consunption,  making  the  payment  of  bonuses  to  workers 
of  shcps  emd  sections  that  render  these  production  services  directly  dependent 
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on  the  degree  of  difficulty  of  the  plan  they  adopt,  the  level  of  their 
fulfillment  and  the  quality  of  the  service  to  the  consumers. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  have  a  closer  coordination  of  plans  for  the 
development  of  services  and  capital  investments  allotted  for  these  pur^ses 
for  the  construction  of  producticai  diops  and  sections,  the  wage  fund,  limits 
on  the  niunber  of  personnel  and  so  forth.  In  our  opinion,  only  with  a 
ccmprehensive  solution  to  all  these  problems  will  it  be  possible  to  give  the 
"green  light"  to  the  development  of  services  for  preparing  products  for 
industrial  oonsunpticm  in  the  system  of  the  USSR  Gossnab. 

OOPYRIOTT:  Izdatelstvo  "Nauka",  "Ekonomika  i  organizatsiya  prcmyshlennogo 
proizvodstva",  1986 
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ajPPLIER  SERVICE  PEKTORMANCE  ANALYZED 

Novoslbir^  EE5QNCMIKA  I  ORGANIZATSIYA  ERCMYSHLENNOGO  EROIZVDDSTVA  (EKO)  in 
Russian  No  12,  Dec  86  pp  107-111 

[Article  by  I.  Ye.  Sonin,  candidate  of  economic  sciences.  Scientific  Researcii 
Institute  of  Material  and  Technical  Supply  of  the  USSR  Gossnab  (Moscow) : 
"Discipline  and  Initiative  of  the  Supplier"] 

[Text]  Against  the  background  of  the  dynamic  changes  taking  place  in  the 
country  recently,  the  organization  of  recycling  of  means  of  production,  mainly 
in  t^e  stage  of  their  sales,  stands  out  in  contrast.  Its  style  is 
distingui^ed  by  an  inertia  that  has  become  traditional,  frequently  bordering 
on  indifference  to  the  quality  of  material  supply.  We  are  speaking  primarily 
about  45,000  manufacturers  who  organize  and  carry  out  the  delivery  of  25 
million  kinds  of  industrial  items  with  specific  consumer  qualities.  Ihey  do 
this  within  the  framework  of  approximately  500,000  grouped  kinds  of  products, 
for  which  supply  and  sales  agencies  form  economic  ties  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  consumers.  In  order  to  unite  the  cost  accounting  interests  of 
the  producers  cind  consumers  and,  in  the  final  analysis,  to  satis:^  national 
econcmiic  interests,  significant  economic  and  organizational  steps  have  been 
taken  vdiich  motivate  the  producer  to  pay  attention  to  the  consumer. 

In  our  opinion  it  would  be  expedient  to  change  the  organization  of  economic 
ties  for  deliveries.  One  of  the  possible  ways  is  the  following  schema.  The 
output  of  products  of  the  same  kind  will  be  assigned  to  several  enterprises. 
The  enterprise  is  given  planned  assignments  for  selling  products  in  a 
consolidated  products  list  on  the  basis  of  itaxiraum  utilizaticai  of  production 
capacities.  Supply  and  sales  agencies  provide  the  manufacturer  with  orders 
and  attechment  plans  with  a  loading  of  production  capacities  by  90-95  percent. 
Material  resomrces  are  centrally  allotted  only  for  these  orders.  The 
portfolio  of  orders  for  loading  the  free  capacities  is  formed  by  the 
manufacturers  themselves.  The  point  of  reference  is  the  list  submitted  by  the 
supply  agencies  of  nonattached  consumers.  These  agencies  also  inform 
nonattached  consumers  about  suppliers  who  have  free  capacities.  These 
consumers  can  be  research  institutions,  es^rimental  enterprises  and  other 
enterprises  with  an  unstable  list  of  products  that  are  produced  and  materials 
that  are  used.  Miile  coordinating  with  the  suppliers  the  materials  they  need 
the  consumers  submit  funds  for  materials  along  with  these  orders  as  is  done 
today  with  agreements  for  deliveries  through  production  cooperation. 
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Mien  the  norplanned  demand  for  the  products  of  the  best  supplier  exceeds  tte 
supply  of  the  latter,  his  workers  should  be  materially  motivated  to  fill 
additional  orders  throu^  utilizing  production  reserves,  including  the  shift 
work  for  the  operation  of  equipment.  To  do  this  one  cein  use  additional 
deductions  into  the  incentive  funds  from  the  profit  obtained  from  above-pl^ 
sales.  Noncompetitive  si^liers,  having  been  unable  to  fulfill  the  portfolio 
of  orders,  are  forced  to  catch  up  to  the  prestigious  enterprises.  As  a 
result,  real  prerequisites  will  be  created  for  the  competition  of  si^ipli^s, 
not  only  in  efficient  satisfaction  of  the  demand  of  bearers  of  technical 
progress  and  reliability  of  deliveries,  but  also  in  product  quali'^.  First  of 
all,  this  measure  is  necessary  for  branches  that  produce  instruments, 
electronic  equipment,  construction  materials,  and  objects  for  industrial 
cooperation. 

In  order  for  nonplanned  orders  to  correspond  to  the  real  needs  of  the  clients, 
it  is  e}q)edient  to  establish  material  incentives  for  managers  and  the  supply 
staff  to  reduce  above-normative  supplies.  These  economic  measures  can  be 
analogous  to  the  ones  taken  vhen  the  manufacturers  fail  to  fulfill  contractual 
commitments  for  the  delivery  of  prepared  products. 

It  is  obviously  necessary  to  use  initiative  in  developing  delivery  methods  not 
only  for  the  manufacturers  but  also  for  the  si:pply  organizations.  A  change  in 
economic  thinking,  the  mobility  of  technical  equipment  and  technology  in  all 
spheres  of  putolic  production  have  had  an  extremely  insignificant  on  the 
psychology  of  the  sv^^ly  subdivisions  that  serve  them.  More  than  a  thousand 
interbranch  and  branch  supply  and  sales  associations,  administrations  and 
offices  are  continuing  to  provide  for  the  consumers  with  the  traditional 
conservative  system:  annual  orders,  funds,  and  the  dispatch  from  the 
warehouses  as  the  commodity  supplies  become  available.  A  request  to  change 
the  positiCTi  of  metal  or  a  bearing  that  is  not  envisioned  the  planned  order 
is  looked  on  with  suspicion  at  best.  When  searching  for  an  instnmient  that  is 
not  available  in  the  warehouse,  a  worker  from  the  enterprise  is  dispatched, 
but  not  a  r^resentative  of  the  intermediary.  Instead  of  the  basic  functional 
services,  the  mine,  the  kolldioz  or  the  school  in  rendering  assistance  (in 
Dal's  dictionary  "service"  is  a  synonym  with  "assistance")  for  satis^ing  an 
extraordinary  material  need  they  prefer  services  for  cutting  metal,  p^)er  and 
cable.  Administratively  control,  particularly  the  prchibited  but  unavoidable 
exchanges  of  materials  among  enterprises,  has  crowded  out  the  rendering  of 
broad  ccmimercial  services  also  for  selling  surpluses  of  raw  material  and  other 
items.  These  surpluses  could  become  sources  for  satis:^ing  nonplanned  orders 
and  eliminating  the  shortage,  vhich  was  the  work  of  dozens  of  specialized 
enterprises  during  the  1930 's.  Now  their  number  has  been  unjustifiably 
decreased  to  9. 

The  position  of  scientific  institutions  is  especially  unenviable  and 
intolerable.  As  a  rule,  th^  are  not  in  a  position  to  predict  the  demand  for 
resources  and  therefore  they  must  distribute  them  on  the  spot  and  fulfill 
their  orders  for  standardized  and  new  materials,  batching  items  and 
semimanufactaired  products.  The  prc^rtion  of  the  latt^  in  the  overall  volume 
of  resources  consumed  by  science  exceeds  80  percent. 
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In  several  centers  vAiere  scientific  subdivisions  are  concentrated,  the  USSR 
Gossnab  has  crated  supply  organizaticais  that  specialize  in  sipplying  science. 
But  even  there  the  scientific  research  institutes,  design  bureaus,  planning 
organizations  and  hi^ier  educational  institutions  continue  to  receive  a  large 
proportion  of  their  materials  through  other  channels.  Calculations  of  the 
Leningrad  subdivision  of  the  Institute  of  Ifeterial  and  Technical  Sipply,  using 
the  example  of  27  scientific  research  institutions,  show  that  they  receive  ip 
to  85  percent  of  their  material  values  throu^  direct  contacts  with  other 
scientific  reseeuch  institutes,  supply  organizaticais  and  also  mcuiufacturers. 
Selective  investigati<xis  that  no  less  than  60  percent  of  the  workers  of 
the  services  for  sipplyi^  scientific  and  training  institutions  are  practical 
workers  how  have  worked  in  these  services  for  no  more  than  2  years.  Hierefore 
the  developers  themselves  must  handle  the  supply  not  only  of  materials  with 
complicate  designs,  but  also  ordinary  materials.  Naturally,  this  is 
reflected  in  the  qu^ity  and  time  periods  for  performing  the  basic  work. 

A  solueou  cein  be  ^  seen  in  the  eiqpansion  of  specialized  organizations  for 
sipplying  scientific  resecuxh  institutes,  scientific  production  associations 
and  other  scientific  formations  as  well  as  in  a  radical  change  in  the  tasks 
and  methods  of  the  activity  of  these  organizations.  Under  the  conditions  of 
the  develcpment  of  vholesale  trade  in  means  of  production,  their  task  could  be 
not  srpply,  but  guaranteed  provision.  The  method  of  operation  of  these 
enterprises  should  be  based  on  an  enterprising  search  for  the  necessary 
products  or  their  manufactiurers,  including  material  support  for  their 
producticxi  and  delivery  to  the  client  in  minimum  time  periods.  Ihe  basic  rule 
i^ould  be  not  waiting  for  the  client  "behind  the  counter"  but  offering  him 
services. 

Under  the  conditions  of  the  development  of  international  socialist  scientific- 
technical  and  scientific-producticMi  integration  and  domestic  branch  scientific 
production  conplexes,  specialized  sipply  subdivisions  could  take 
responsibility  for  serving  all  participants  of  the  Soviet  part  of 
international  and  even  domestic  scientific  and  technical  formations.  It  is 
also  cracial  to  have  ccjoperation  among  supply  orgeinizations  of  socialist 
countries  then  implementing  the  coiipr^ensive  program  for  scientific  and 
technical  progress  within  the  framework  of  the  CEMA.  A  great  advantage  cxxild 
also  be  produced  by  interstate  leasing  of  scientific  equipment,  vhich  is 
developing  intensively  in  the  USSR  Gossnab  system.  All  these  measures  will 
make  it  possible  to  synchronize  the  process  of  supply  for  each  program  and, 
consequently,  to  accelerate  their  implementation. 

The  activization  and  mobility  of  supply  organizations  and,  in  the  final 
amlysis,  improvement  of  toe  quality  of  material  supply  are  unthinkable 
without  changing  toe  iirniicators  for  evaluation  and  toe  conditions  for 
st imitation  of  supply  activity*  Hiis  variant  is  eilso  being  suggested.  The 
fulfillment  of  planned  deliveries  would  continue  in  toe  future  to  be  measured 
by  toe  degree  of  fulfillment  of  annual  and  quarterly  contractucil  cxmnmittnents. 
And  it  would  be  expedient  to  establito  toe  price  for  the  filling  of  noiplanned 
orders,  above  all  orders  from  science,  depending  on  toe  difficulty  of  toe 
inst^^io^.  The  measure  of  complexity  should  be  taken  as  toe  degree  of 
c[ualifications  and  toe  time  of  expenditure  of  labor  of  toe  intermediary, 
iu  turn,  should  be  conditioned  by  toe  degree  of  innovation,  toe 
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tecJiniccil  pzirameters,  tlie  voliime  of  products  ordered,  their  availability  or 
the  necessity  of  manufacturing  them,  and  so  forth.  Then  the  payment  for  the 
labor  of  engineers  and  economists  of  supply  organizations  could  be  piece- 
rate — determined  by  the  quamtity  eind  quality  of  the  in^lementation  of  the 
instructicais.  It  would  also  be  useful  to  have  direct  bonuses  from  clients  for 
workers  of  the  intermediary  for  hi^-quality  and  efficient  fulfillment  of 
especially  difficult  assignments.  Only  effective  organizaticHTal  and  economic 
measures  can  radically  change  the  psychology  of  the  supplier — motivate  hdm  to 
act  in  a  nontraditional  and  self-interested  way,  searching  for  any  available 
sources  and  means  of  satisfying  the  dynamic  needs  of  each  nationcil  economic 
unit.  Ihis  was  the  case  in  June  of  that  difficult  yeeir  of  1941.  In  the  Urals 
they  began  to  assimilate  new  pipes  for  Katyu^.  Ihey  were  keepir^  track  of 
the  hours.  Each  day  at  the  small  station  an  ejpress  passenger  train  stopped, 
in  "violation"  of  the  schedule.  They  attached  to  it  a  boxcar  with  the  next 
batch  of  pipes.  Ihe  pipes  went  from  the  "vheels"  into  production. 
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CX)NRJSIC»J  OF  SUPPLY  SYSTEM  NOTED 

Nc3VOSibirsk  EKEaiOMIKA  I  OPGftNIZATSIYA  PROKYSHLENNOGO  PROIZVODSTVA  (ERD)  in 
Russian  No  12,  Dec  86  pp  111-116 

[Article  S.  P.  Avdeyev,  candidate  of  economic  sciences,  Kolomenskiy  Zavod 
Association:  "In  Search  of  a  Way  Out  of  the  Simply  labyrinth"] 

[Text]  Statistics  of  past  decades  irrefutably  i^ow  that  the  supplies  of  means 
of  productions  in  the  national  economy  are  growing  more  rapidly  than  its 
volumes.  What  is  the  reason?  I  think  it  is  primarily  that,  in  ^ite  of  the 
Immense  quantitative  and  qualitative  changes  in  relations  of  production, 
distribution,  exchange  and  consumption  of  the  social  product,  the  forms  and 
methods  of  circulation  of  means  of  production  have  remained  essentially  the 
same  over  the  decades.  As  before,  in  material  and  technical  supply  there  is 
only  one  method  of  f voided,  essentially  "card"  distribution  of  material  and 
technical  resources. 

The  system  of  material  and  technical  supply  cannot  react  rapidly  to  the 
requirements  of  scientific  and  technical  progress.  With  the  years,  with  the 
landslide  growth  of  the  list  and  assortment  of  means  of  producticai,  and  also 
the  number  of  economic  ties,  there  has  been  an  irreversible  increase  in  the 
apparatus  of  material  and  technical  supply  agencies  at  all  levels,  its 
organizational  structure  has  become  more  complicated,  and  there  has  been  a 
growth  of  information  flows  in  reverse  directions.  The  nvanber  of  stages  of 
administration  is  increasing.  'Diis  leads  to  a  reduction  of  the  performance  of 
specialists. 

There  is  parallelism  in  the  functioning  of  the  state  and  departmental  supply 
systems.  In  a  nimiber  of  cases,  the  funds  are  allotted  by  one  svpply  agency 
and  the  order  schedules  are  filled  out  13^  another,  eill  of  them  engage  in  sales 
as  much  as  they  can— and  practically  noboc^  is  materially  responsible  for  the 
continuity  and  conpleteness  of  the  svpply  for  the  consumers,  m  certain  cases, 
such  a  practice  leads  to  a  situation  where  individual  enterprises  and  branches 
fail  to  fulfill  the  planned  assignments  that  are  set  for  them.  The  adjustment 
of  platrs  vhich  became  widespread  during  the  years  of  the  Stii,  9th  and  10th 
Five-Year  Plans  was  not  accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  the  material  funds 
allotted  to  the  "searchers"  after  easier  assignments. 
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The  desire  for  general  "accumulation”  of  resources  led  to  a  considerable 
retardation  of  the  turnover  of  circulating  capital.  Just  from  1960  through 
1980  the  gross  social  product  increased  a  factor  of  3.3  vAiile  the  si:pplies 
increased  by  a  factor  of  4.5.  This  contributes  to  withdrawing  65  billion 
rubles  from  economic  circulation  during  this  period  [Footnote  1] .  The 
situation  was  no  better  under  the  11th  Five-Year  Plan.  The  task  of 
accelerating  the  turnover  of  circulating  capital  by  2-3  days  during  the  5 
years,  vdiich  would  contribute  to  releasing  several  billion  rubles  from  above- 
normative  si^plies,  was  actually  not  fulfilled.  Tbe  increase  in  si:pplies  as 
before  continued  to  outstrip  the  increase  in  production  volumes. 

What  is  this?  The  "fatal"  inevitability  or  the  result  of  the  lack  of 
correspondenoe  between  the  forms  of  distribution  of  the  social  product  and  the 
level  of  the  development  of  productive  forces  that  has  been  reached?  What 
kind  of  correspondenoe  can  one  discuss  vdien  the  objective  nature  of  sales  is 
r^laced  by  a  subjective  form  of  distribution?  And  the  situation  is  no  better 
with  the  sales  of  the  distributed  product.  The  responsibility  for  selling 
capital  since  1966  has  been  placed  on  the  USSR  Gossnab,  but  actually  this  is 
hcindled  by  the  enterprises  themselves,  and  the  all-union  production 
associations,  and  the  material  supply  administrations  of  the  ministries  and 
departments.  In  spite  of  repeated  clarifications  of  the  inadmissibility  of 
substitution,  party  agencies  and  people's  control  committees  are  also  drawn 
into  this  work.  The  matter  is  reaching  a  point  vhere  any  request  to  a  hi^er 
level  regarding  intenxptions  in  si^jplies  is  accoirpanied  by  a  counterquestion: 
Was  a  representative  of  the  enterprise  sent  to  the  supplier  responsible  for 
the  interruption,  in  other  words,  a  "pusher,"  although  this  practice  has 
r^jeatedly  been  condemned? 

The  structure  of  material  and  technical  supply  has  a  multichannel 
organization.  The  list  of  distributed  products  is  broken  down,  as  we  know, 
among  various  departments.  Among  them  are  the  USai  Gosplan,  the  USISR  Gossrab, 
interministry,  intraministry  and  "intramain  board"  cooperation,  direct  ties 
aM  decentralized  procurements.  Even  for  the  e>^)erienced  worker  it  is  not  so 
simple  to  trace  the  path  through  these  supply  labyrinths.  Ihe  interests  of 
efficient  organization  of  supply  require  that  all  these  questions  be 
concentrated  in  one  center — the  USSR  Gossnab,  especially  created  organizations 
tiiat  regulate  the  loading  of  the  production  of  the  suppliers  and  have  at  their 
disposal  cui  ever-increasing  material  and  technical  supply  base  of  warehouse, 
packaging  and  transportation  enterprises,  and  also  enterprises  for  processing 
raw  materials,  shops  and,  in  the  future,  regional  centers  for  preparing 
products  for  industrial  consumption.  Ihe  USSR  Go^lan,  for  example,  does  not 
have  such  c^)abilities.  Moreover,  it  is  precisely  the  USSR  Gossnab  that  is  in 
a  position  to  organize  efficient  cooperation,  taking  into  account  the 
territorial  principle,  and  overcoming  the  departm^tal,  uneconomical  approach 
in  this  matter. 

What  method  of  centralized  distribution  of  material  resources  should  be 
considered  the  most  expedient  at  the  present  time?  The  answer  to  this 
question  was  given  as  early  as  the  23rd  CPSU  CJongress  (1966) ,  vhich  recognize 
the  need  to  being  the  preparation  of  conditions  for  a  gradual  changeover  to 
planned  distribution  of  means  of  production  through  wholesale  trade.  This 
means  either  large-scale  vholesale  trade  in  the  form  of  long-term  direct  or 
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indirect  econcanic  ties  or  small-scale  \diolesale  trade  through  bases, 
wardiouses  and  stores  of  territorial  si:5ply  agencies. 

But  what  has  stood  in  the  way  of  introducing  a  progressive  form  of 
organization  of  si:5)ply  on  the  basis  of  vftiolesale  trade  in  practice?  In  our 
cpinion,  first  of  all  there  are  the  theoretically  groundless  arguments  that 
the  conditions  for  changing  over  to  vholesale  trade  in  means  of  production  are 
not  yet  ri^t,  that  initieilly  it  is  necessary  to  "accumulate"  the  necessary 
suEplies  of  means  of  production  [Footnote  2] ,  and  so  forth.  For  more  than  20 
years  now  there  has  been  a  process  of  "accumulation"  of  resources  in  its  worst 
variant:  immense  masses  of  material  and  technical  funds  are  growing  with  an 
extremely  slow  or  even  zero  turnover  in  certain  units  of  the  national  econcanoy 
vhile  there  is  a  shortage  of  the  corresponding  kinds  of  resources  in  others. 

Another  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  methods  of  vholesale  trade  in  means  of 
production  was  the  irregular  mixing  and  counterposing  of  the  concepts  of  the 
plan  and  the  market  under  socialism,  supply  and  trade,  principles  of 
distribution  and  methods  of  circulation  of  means  of  production.  A  deep 
theoretical  investigation  of  the  problem  of  vholesale  trade  was  replaced,  in 
our  opinion,  ly  scholastic  theorizing  and  a  game  of  definitions. 

Ihis  replacement  distracted  the  attention  of  scientists  and  business  eiperts 
from  the  practical  solution  to  the  prcblem,  caused  them  to  tread  water  and 
waste  time,  iitpeding  the  development  and  introduction  of  progressive 
foundations  in  the  organization  of  supply.  A  critical  reproach  should  be 
given  to  the  Scientific  Research  Institute  of  Material  and  Technical  Supply  of 
the  USSR  Gossnab  vhich  during  the  many  years  of  its  existence  did  not  produce 
forward-looking  developments  concerning  the  inprovement  of  the  system  of 
material  and  technical  supply  over  the  long  pericxi  and  research  on  prchlems  of 
vholesale  trade  was  generally  abandoned  after  the  scientific  sector  that  deals 
with  this  subject  in  the  institute  was  eliminated. 

There  is  now  the  possibility  of  determining  from  the  standpoint  of  our  time 
the  practical  mistakes  in  the  ^proach  to  solving  prchlems  of  vholesale  trade 
made  at  the  end  of  the  1960 's  and  the  beginning  of  the  1970 's.  At  that  time 
they  began  to  select  a  list  of  commcdities  that  was  "allowable"  for  vholesale 
trade,  vhich  included  extremely  modest  lists  of  materials  that  meant  nothing 
to  industrial  enterprises:  bristles  for  brushes,  bottle  brushes,  paper  twine 
and  so  forth.  Naturally,  this  could  not  have  the  slightest  effecrt  on  the 
improvement  of  the  supply  system  that  had  been  in  existence  since  ancient 
times.  The  network  of  small-scale  vholesale  stores  began  to  perform  functions 
of  funded  supply  according  to  long-established  traditions,  and  the  business 
began  to  develop. 

Ihere  has  been  no  radical  change  in  the  situation  even  today.  Academies  of 
medical  and  pedagogical  sciences,  VASKhNIL  and  the  AUCCTU  have  been  changed 
over  to  vholesale  trade,  but  not  industrial  enterprises. 

How,  in  our  opinion,  ^ould  one  utilize  vholesale  trade  in  the  practic:e  of 
material  and  technical  supply?  It  is  necessary  to  begin  not  with  the 
selection  of  the  list  of  materials  for  this  purpose  (of  course,  with  certain 
substantiated  exceptions) ,  but  with  the  amounts  of  consumption  of  a  given  kind 
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of  resoxarces  by  a  specific  enterprise.  ‘Ihe  paradox  of  the  existing  ^stem  of 
sipply  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  does  not  make  a  distinction  between  large  and 
small  consumers  of  materials.  Where  the  enterprise  uses  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  units  of  a  given  product  or  single  units — one  and  the  same  method  as 
established  for  providing  all  of  them  with  resources  and  they  all  use 
essentially  the  same  system  of  accoiants,  orders,  fund  notifications,  orders, 
attachment  plans,  letters  for  changes,  adjustments  of  funds,  and  so  forth. 

But,  as  a  rule,  70  to  80  percent  of  almost  any  material  is  used  by  5-10 
percent  of  the  consumers,  and  sometimes  even  fewer  of  them.  And  the  remaining 
20-30  percent  go  for  satisfying  the  needs  of  thoxisands  of  consumers.  And 
these  thousands  \idiich  make  no  difference  in  the  overall  balance  of 
distribution  of  the  final  product,  it  seems,  ^ould  be  the  first  to  be  changed 
over  to  simply  throu^  v^olesale  trade. 

Could  this  path  to  solving  the  problem  shake  the  foundations  of  planned 
supply?  Of  course  not.  After  all,  the  scale,  proportions  and  areas  of 
consunption  of  one  material  or  another  are  known  to  the  material  and  technical 
supply  agencies.  Ihis  means  that  there  can  be  a  completely  objective  basis 
for  approaching  the  establishment  of  proportions  of  the  shipment  of  material 
and  technical  resources  to  a  specific  region,  base,  warehouse  or  store.  As 
concerns  large  consumers  that  are  supplied  with  particular  materials  in 
transit  guantities,  their  supply  under  the  conditions  of  vholesale  trade  is 
based  on  existing  and  expanding  long-term  and  direct  economic  ties  vhich  are 
the  basis  for  leuge-scale  vholesale  trade. 

At  the  consumer  enterprises  themselves,  the  provision  for  production  ^ould 
r^y  on  a  system  of  coirplete  cost-accounting.  The  enterprise  must  establi^  a 
limit  of  consumption  of  material  resources  ei^ressed  in  physical  and  monetary 
terms  in  the  technical  and  industrial  financial  plan.  It  is  guite  capable  of 
independently  controlling  its  effective  demand,  not  storing  vp  surplus,  and 
promptly  getting  rid  of  vhat  is  xmnecessary.  If  they  have  invested  above-plan 
money  in  metal,  they  will  be  left  without  timber  materials  or  batching  items. 
If  th^  have  acquired  surplus  construction  materials,  they  will  have  nothing 
with  vdiich  to  pay  for  chemicals.  Uiis  is  the  way  it  should  be.  But  with  the 
current  functioning  of  the  system  of  material  and  technical  supply,  the 
practical  role  of  the  enterprise's  technical  and  industrial  financial  plan  is 
reduced  to  zero.  Sipply  workers  do  not  even  look  at  it. 

Wholesale  trade  in  means  of  production  requires  the  introduction  of  a  flexible 
price  mechanism,  since  this  is  involved  in  the  solution  to  the  problem  of 
small  batch  deliveries  of  products.  It  is  known  that  the  organization  of 
production  with  minimum  readjustments  of  equipment,  vhich  makes  it  possible  to 
"boost  the  growth  output"  is  the  logical  desire  of  every  manufacturing 
enterprise.  At  the  same  time  the  consumer  has  a  diametrically  opposed 
requirement  that  ensues  from  the  need  to  have  all  the  assortment  of  the  given 
commodity  he  needs,  without  allowing  above-normative  supplies.  In  order  to 
reconcile  these  contradictions  it  is  necessary  to  pay  more  for  small  batches 
of  the  commodity.  This  means  that  the  price  lists  for  metal  and  other 
material  and  technical  funds  for  the  12th  Five-Year  Plan  should  be  developed 
with  a  tie  (including  marktps  and  rebates)  not  only  to  the  concrete  consumer 
values,  but  also  to  the  volumes  of  batches  of  material  that  are  delivered. 
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This  will  become  a  significant  economic  lever  for  the  introduction  of  cost 
accounting  into  practice,  it  will  impede  above-normative  accumulation  of 
resources,  and  it  will  solve  the  problems  of  small-batch  deliveries. 

POOINOTE 

1.  Earfenov,  V.,  "At  the  Junctures,"  ERAVDA,  11  Jione  1984. 
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INTE?ODacriC»I  OF  EOCMMIC  EXPEEaMEOTAL  FINDINGS  DISCUSSED 

Novcjsibirsk  EIOTCMIKA  I  OKGANIZATSIYA  HO1YSHLENN0G0  EROIZVODSTVA  (EE©)  in 
Russian  No  12,  Dec  86  pp  117-127 

[Article  by  A.  I.  Sadikov,  candidate  of  economic  sciences.  Institute  of 
Management  imeni  S.  Ordzhonikidze  (Moscow) :  "From  Economic  Eigjeriments  to 
]jtpravement  of  the  Economic  Mechanism”] 

[Text]  The  All-Union  Scientific  Conference  entitled  "Ihe 
large-scale  Economic  Experiment  and  Improvement  of  the 
Economic  Mechanism"  vhich  was  organized  by  the  USSR 
Ministry  of  Hi^er  and  SeconcSary  Specialized  Education  and 
the  All-Union  Council  of  Scientific  and  Technical  Societies 
(Committee  for  Problems  of  Management)  and  took  place  in 
■^e  Institute  of  Management  imeni  S.  Ordzhonikidze,  they 
considered  the  lODst  important  aspects  of  the  problem  of 
ohanging  over  from  the  large-scale  economic  ejperiraent  to 
an  integrated  system  of  management  of  the  economy  that  is 
based  on  the  new  economic  and  organizational  conditions  of 
management. 

Evaluation  of  the  Activity  of  Associations  and  Enterprises  and  Cost-Accounting 
Relaticais 

The  chairman  of  the  conference  organizing  committee.  Corresponding  Member  of 
the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences  P.  G.  Bunich,  in  his  paper  vhich  Wcis  devoted  to 
tendencies  in  the  development  of  the  economic  mechanism  in  the  modem  stage, 
noted  that  the  root  of  the  problem  is  the  question  of  evaluating  the  activity 
of  cissociations  and  enterprises. 

Ihe  logic  of  the  improvement  of  the  economic  mechanism  leads  to  a  situation 
vhere  it  is  necessary  to  realize  in  practice  the  basic  criterion  for 
evaluating  the  activity  of  branches,  associations  and  enterprises — the 
criterion  of  the  contribution  to  fuller  satisfaction  of  national  economic 
needs  with  the  f^est  possible  ejpenditures  of  all  kinds  of  resources. 

At  the  conference  they  gave  many  examples  of  how  the  growth  principle  of 
evaluation  that  has  been  applied  has  placed  in  first  place  those  collectives 
vhich  had  significant  reserves  for  intensive  development  and  created 
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difficulties  for  enterprises  and  associations  that  had  achieved  a  hi^  level 
of  effectiveness  on  an  intensive  basis.  Thus,  for  example,  at  individual 
enterprises  of  light  industry  in  Belorussia,  which  had  large  reserves  for 
growth,  the  increase  in  the  average  nranthly  earnings  of  a  worker  amounted  to 
up  to  17  rubles,  although  in  terms  of  the  indicators  of  effectiveness, 
including  labor  productivity,  they  continued  to  lag  significantly  behind  the 
leaders  of  the  branch. 

The  director  of  the  Scientific  Research  Financial  Institute  of  the  USSR 
Ministry  of  Finance,  Dr  of  Economic  Sciences  S.  I.  Inshin,  singled  out  three 
variants  of  the  distribution  of  profit:  the  method  of  deductions  from  the 
profit  of  associations  and  enterprises  according  to  individual  normatives, 
payment  for  resources,  and  tax  into  the  budget.  Under  the  conditions  of  the 
large-scale  ej^ieriment  the  first  variant  was  used.  Ihe  second  variant  lihte 
distribution  most  closely  to  the  results  of  management.  But  the  third  one  is 
the  most  progressive  and  consistent  with  cost  accounting.  In  this  connection 
experiments  in  self-financing  in  the  Sumy  Machine  Building  Scientific 
Production  Association  imeni  M.  V.  Frunze  and  AvtoVAZ  are  prototypes^  of ^  future 
distribution  systems.  The  Sumy  es^jeriment  can  lead  to  even  more  significant 
results  if  one  includes  such  a  lever,  vhich  i:p  to  now  has  practically  been 
used  in  a  single  economic  ejqieriment,  as  granting  the  association  (or 
enterprise)  the  ri^t  to  ecun  the  wage  fund,  including  the  tariff  part  of  the 
wages.  Let  us  assume  that  the  wage  fund  is  formed  from  the  distribution  of 
value  created  at  the  enterprise  and  not  on  the  basis  of  a  base  amount  of  the 
fund  with  an  adjustment  for  the  increase  in  indicators,  as  was  the  case  ^  •^e 
Icurge-scale  e^qieriment.  Then  the  entire  labor  collective  of  the  eissociation 
becomes  like  a  tmified  cost-accounting  brigade  that  is  interested  in  improving 
the  final  result  and,  on  the  basis  of  this,  increasing  the  wage  fund.  The 
above-tariff  part  of  the  payment  for  labor  thus  can  take  up  a  greater 
proportion  than  it  does  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  known  that  it  is  impossible  to  consistently  change  ente:^rises  and 
associations  over  to  ccmpleted  cost  accounting  without  completely  incliKiing  in 
the  management  mechanism  such  regulators  as  long-term  economic  normatives 
vdiich  open  the  way  to  initiative  and  creativity  of  labor  collectives.  A 
department  chief  of  the  Institute  of  State  and  Law  of  the  USSR  Academy  of 
Sciences,  CJorresponding  Member  of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences  V.  V.  Laptev, 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  legal  significance  of  norms  and  normatives 
has  not  yet  been  established.  This,  along  with  the  absence  of  legal 
guarantees  regarding  the  basic  unit  of  production,  makes  it  possible  for  the 
ministries  to  consider  economic  normatives  mandatory  only  for  the  enterprises 
and  associations,  not  for  themselves.  This  leads  to  partial  adjustments  of 
normatives,  prolongs  the  life  of  the  notorious  practice  of  planning  "from  the 
level  achieved"  and  also  narrows  the  independence  of  the  collectives. 

V.  V.  Laptev  thinks  that  in  order  to  achieve  real  independence  of  the 
enterprises  and  realize  the  unity  of  the  rights  and  responsibilities  it  is 
necessary  to  change  the  very  prohibitive  form  of  normative  economic  documents. 
Ihe  law  should  prescribe  not  that  vhich  can  be  done,  but  that  vhich  ^ould  be 
done,  leaving  everything  else  to  the  discretion  of  the  economic  organizations. 
Such  an  approach  will  make  it  possible  actually  to  realize  the  additional 
ri^ts,  interests  and  responsibility  of  the  collectives. 
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As  vTas  noted  by  Dr  of  Economic  Sciences,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Institute  of 
Economics  of  the  World  Socialist  System,  K.  I.  Mikulskiy,  the  process  of 
improving  the  economic  mechanism  in  socialist  countries  reveals  a  number  of 
general  tei^encies.  In  Bulgaria  they  tested  the  residual  result  principle  of 
the  foi^ticn  of  the  wage  fund  for  collectives,  in  Hungary — ^the  principle  of 
self-fin^cing  and  limitations  of  state  subsidies,  in  the  GDR — ^planned 
organization  of  the  release  of  labor  force  and  its  balance  with  existing  work 
positions  on  the  basis  of  concluding  "triangulcir  agreements”  (the  releasing 
enterprise — ^the  worker — ^the  receiving  enterprise)  and  so  forth. 

In  all  the  countries  the  ejperience  that  has  been  accumulated  has  advanced  to 
■^e  foreground  the  political  and  economic  aspect  of  improving  management.  It 
is  necessary  to^  concretize  a  number  of  points  of  political  economics  of 
socialism,  particularly  to  refine  the  content  of  the  principle  of  social 
justice  and  answer  the  question  of  how  to  combine  social  guarantees  with 
responsibility  and  payment  for  the  results  of  labor. 

Particip^ts  in  the  conference  actively  discussed  the  question  of  socialist 
competition  under  the  new  conditions  of  management.  The  speakers 
(particularly  the  deputy  editor  in  chief  of  the  ne&spaper  SOTSIAIISTICHEKAYA 
INEUSTEIEYA,  Dr  of  Economic  Sciences  V.  K.  Fedinin)  pointed  out  the  significant 
autonony  of  incentives  according  to  the  results  of  competition  as  compared  to 
the  system  of  eoor«Dmc  incentives  as  a  vhole.  The  main  thing  is  to  link  the 
practice  of  socialist  competition  to  cost  accounting  and  all  distribution 
relations,  and  to  realize  in  the  competition  the  principle  of  taking  advantage 
of  vhat  is  available.  To  do  this  they  must  not  limit  themselves  to  paying 
several  percentage  ^ints  from  the  material  incentive  fund  for  the  results  of 
competition;  rather  they  should  use  for  this  purpose  the  lion's 
^are  of  the  unified  fund  for  material  incentives  that  is  created  under  the 
n^  conditions,  granting  labor  collectives  the  ri^t  on  a  normative  tagig  to 
divide  the  incentive  fund  between  suppliers  and  associates,  vdiose  actions 
ensure  succ^s.  At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary  to  improve  the  indicators 
ato  the  policy  for  summing  up  the  results  of  the  competition.  They  i^ould  be 
directed  toward  accelerating  scientific  and  technical  progress,  increasing  the 
ability  of  the  products  to  compete  and  reducing  ejpenditures. 

The  conditions  of  the  socialist  competition  should  be  such  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  Corresponding  Member  of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences  N.  Ya. 
Petrakov,  the  judges  are  not  the  department  of  the  producer,  but  the  consumer 
of  the  prctduct,  and  he  should  distribute  an  appreciable  part  of  the  bonus 
funds.  Hiis  vdll  be  the  beginning  of  competition  for  how  best  to  satis^  the 
consumer,  a  kind  of  competition  v^ich  is  inadequate  today  and  vdiich,  in  the 
final  analysis,  is  required. 

Uie  Plan — Ihe  Most  Important  Economic  Lever 

An  increase  in  the  effectiveness  of  planning  that  is  based  on  reliable  value 
measuurements  and  released  from  a  surplus  of  physical  indicators  was  at  the 
center  of  the  at^tion  of  participants  in  the  conference.  It  was  noted  that 
an  important  point  of  the  large-scale  economic  experiment  concerning  the 
correspondence  of  the  plan  to  the  completed  economic  agreements  for  delivery 
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of  products  had  not  been  sufficiently  realized  since  in  practice  the 
enterprises  first  received  their  planning  assignments  and  then  conclude 
agreements. 

Dr  of  EcoiKanic  Sciences  G.  Ya.  Kiperman  drew  attention  to  the  tendency  toward 
increasing  the  volumes  of  the  products  list  planned  at  the  higher  level  of 
management  (Council  of  Ministers  and  USSR  Gosplan) .  He  gave  these  facts: 
While  in  1965  the  planning  of  the  list  of  products  was  reduced  from  4,000  to 
1,800  positions,  by  1985  the  number  of  positions  had  again  increased  to  4,000. 
Ihe  ministry's  list  of  planned  products  increased  significantly.  The  number 
of  indicators  directively  set  for  the  enterprises  was  inadmissibly  large  as 
before.  Thus  individual  labor  collectives  were  given  i:p  to  2,000  directive 
indicators  in  the  section  for  acceleration  of  scientific  cind  technical 
progress  cilone. 

A  situation  has  taken  shape  in  vhich  new  centrally  planned  positicxis  are  being 
added  and  the  old  ones  are  not  being  removed.  This  is  vhat  hc^pened  with  the 
cissignment  for  producing  items  made  of  plastic,  with  indicators  for  sci^tific 
organization  of  labor,  and  so  forth.  Moreover,  the  peiradox  consists  in  that 
frequently  cOTtralized  planning  is  advantageous  for  the  enterprises  and 
associations  since  they  received  better  material  and  technical  svpport  for 
these  eissignments.  For  example,  without  centralized  cissignments  for  casting 
and  forging,  it  would  be  difficult  for  machine-building  enterprises  to  count 
on  chtaining  molding  sand  and  so  forth. 

As  before,  Icxcal  agencies  control  the  value  indicators,  vhich  was  noted  as 
eeurly  as  in  the  decree  of  the  CPSU  Centi:al  Ocmmittee  and  the  USSR  Council  of 
Ministers  of  12  July  1979  concerning  inprovement  of  the  economic  mechanism. 
When  summing  ip  the  results  of  socialist  competition  among  administrative 
rayons,  the  first  to  be  taken  into  account  were  indicators  of  the  fulfillment 
of  the  plan  in  terms  of  the  general  volxmne  of  sales,  the  rates  of  growth  of 
commodity  output  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  plan  in  terms  of  increasing  labor 
productivity  calculated  on  the  basis  of  cicmmodity  output. 

How  in  practice  can  one  strengthen  centralized  planning  and  increase  its 
effectiveness  in  the  basic  areas  vhile  at  the  same  time  expanding  the 
independence  of  the  enterprises?  The  opinions  of  those  vho  spoke  mainly 
amounted  to  the  following. 

it  is  necressary  to  regulate  legislatively  the  combination  of  economic 
agreements  emd  the  plan,  to  legally  reinforce  the  agreement  as  a  unique 
planning  document,  to  include  in  the  ^here  of  cost  accounting,  ccntrachual 
relations,  main  xmion  supply  and  seiles  administrations  and  territoricil  Gossnab 
agencies,  and  to  practice  the  ccnclusion  of  agreements  among  ministries  and 
enterprises.  This  will  malce  it  possible  to  extend  the  contractual  principles 
to  enterprises  and  management  agencies  without  diminishing  the  directive 
nature  of  planning  (this  was  discussed  ly  V.  V.  Laptev  and  other  speakers) . 

On  the  basis  of  the  formation  of  all  plans  there  should  be  "coordinated 
orders,"  and  not  orders  from  the  ministry,  but  from  the  consumers.  It  is 
naive  to  think  that  it  is  possible  to  coordinate  centrally  the  production  plan 
cind  the  plan  for  material  cind  technical  supply.  Consequently,  at  the  same 
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t:ime  it  is  necessary  to  develop  wholesale  trade  and  direct  and  other 
progressive  forms  of  economic  ties  (this  viewpoint  was  expressed  by  Professor 
of  the  Kiev  Institute  of  the  National  Econorty  V.  S.  Naydenov  and  others) . 

A  subdivision  chief  of  the  USSR  Go^lan,  Candidate  of  Economic  Sciences  N.  S. 
Novitov  noted  that  planning  agencies  are  paying  more  attention  to  tte  balance 
of  fixed  capital  and  production  capacities.  Thus  vhile  under  the  litt  Five- 
Year  Plan  the  USSR  Gosplan  developed  88  balances  of  production  capacities, 
under  the  12th  Five  Plan  this  nuniber  increased  to  200.  The  number  of  balances 
of  material  resources  is  also  increasing.  A  conprehensive  evaluation  of  fixed 
capital  (mainly  the  active  part)  was  carried  out  for  37  industrial  ministries 
(as  of  1  January  1986) .  It  is  also  intended  to  evaluate  the  technologies  that 
are  bei^  appli^  and  develop  long-range  plans  for  replacement  of  equipment 
and  redistribution  of  c^jacities  that  are  used  ty  more  than  90  percent.  For 
the  12th  Five-Plan  rrarmative  coefficients  of  shift  work  of  equipment  were  set 
for  the  branches,  and  the  five-year  plan  will  be  formed  on  the  basis  of  these. 

Prices  and  the  Finance-Credit  Mechanism 


Although  there  was  no  special  report  on  this  at  the  conference,  many 
participants  raised  the  prcAjlem  of  prices  in  one  way  or  another. 

N.  Ya.  Petrakov:  The  price  setting  system  must  becane  more  flexible.  The 
main  thing  is  to  make  sure  that  not  only  the  final  consumer,  but  also  the 
procfecer  of  the  products  experiences  the  cihange  in  the  price.  Will  it  really 
— be  ji^tified,  say,  aft^  reducing  the  retail  price  of  a  Niva  motor  vdtiicle,  to 
leave  the  vholesale  price  at  the  previous  level? 

The  price  is  a  normative  of  socially  necessary  e>^enditures  and  is  not 
intended  to  make  reimbursement  for  any  expenditures  of  individual  producers. 
In  practice,  however,  the  latter  takes  place.  G.  Ya.  Kiperman  gave  this 
example.  An  enterprise  that  produces  the  Estoniya— 10  radiophonographs  asked 
the  ^State  ^  Committee  for  Prices  to  reduce  (!)  the  price  on  it  since 
profitability  l^d  reached  350  percent  of  the  price.  But  it  was  rejected  on 
the  basis  that  in  leningrad  there  is  an  enterprise  that  manufactures  a  similar 
^^^^^ophonograph  ccmtoination  with  a  high  production  cost  that  makes  it 
impossible  to  reduce  the  price.  It  is  not  rare  to  see  cases  in  vhich  prices 
for  items  with  a  profitability  of  70-80  percent  are  not  reduced  because  there 
exists  (perhaps  only  one)  a  less  effective  producer  for  whom  such  a  product 
would  be  produced  at  a  loss  or  would  nbt  be  very  profitable. 

When  discussing  financial  problems  it  was  noted  that  in  addition  to  inproving 
gnomic  conditions  external  to  the  enterprise  it  Should  be  granted  much  more 
independence  in  disposing  of  its  own  capital  that  is  reinforced  by  cost 
acOT^ting.  It  is  necessary  to  eliminate  rigid  regulation  of  rights  in  the 
lAilization  of  this  capital  in  order  to  preclude  cases  vhich  eure  encountered 
in  practice  vhere  there  is  no  possibility  to  spend  the  sums  that  are  earned. 

^are,  incidentally,  reverse  situations  vhen  there  are  planned 
e}5)enditures  but  there  are  no  sources  for  covering  them  and  the  enterprises 
use  circulating  capital  that  is  their  own  or  borrowed,  and  they  do  this 
without  fear  since  the  existing  finance  and  credit  mechanism  makes  it  possible 
to  make  ejpenditures  without  have  the  corresponding  income. 
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with  100  percent  fulfillment  of  commitments  for  deliveries,  uMer  the  new 
conditions  the  labor  collective  receives  an  increase  in  the  material  incentive 
fund  of  15  percent  as  cotnpcired  to  the  plan.  The  enterprise  ^ould  use  above¬ 
plan  profit  for  this  and  if  it  has  none,  it  should  use  part  of  the  payments 
for  funds  or  deductions  from  profit  into  the  budget.  Thus  we  have  a 
disjuncture  between  one  of  the  main  evaluation  criteria  and  the  source  of 
incentive  funds.  Hiis  ^ows  that  cost  accounting  has  still  not  penetrated 
throiigh  to  the  essence  of  the  interrelations  of  the  collective  and  the  society 
and  does  not  joint  together  the  ^stem  of  evaluation  of  activity  and  self¬ 
financing. 

With  respect  to  circulating  coital,  the  economic  ejip^iraent  did  not  lead  to  a 
charge  in  the  negative  terKiencies.  The  period  of  circulation  of  capital  is 
increasing  and  the  growth  rate  of  si:pplies  of  Material  values  is  inadmissibly 
high.  At  the  enterprises  it  is  first  necessary  to  form  circulatii^  capital 
according  to  the  complete  normative  and  then  divide  it  into  their  own  and 
borrx3wed  capital,  granting  the  collectives  a  certain  amount  of  independence  in 
this  matter.  This  approach  will  become  feasible  with  the  development  of  a 
unified  finance  and  credit  plan  at  all  levels  of  management.  At  the  same 
time,  the  enterprises  will  no  longer  be  motivated  to  fi^t  against  the  lack  of 
coordination  of  the  actions  of  agencies  of  the  financial  and  bank  systems. 

It  was  emphasized  at  the  conference  that  financing  should  became  a  more 
effective  lever  for  accelerating  scientific  and  technical  progress.  The 
general  opinion  was  that  until  the  enterprises  themselves  began  to  earn  the 
funds  for  conducting  the  corresponding  measures  there  will  be  no  change  in  the 
area  of  scientific  and  technical  progress.  In  this  connection  they  ej^ressed 
a  desire  for  the  enterprises  to  have  a  unified  fund  for  financing  the 
development  of  production  on  the  basis  of  new  technical  equipment  and 
technology.  Ohe  possibility  of  merging  the  currently  existing  fur^  for  the 
development  of  production  (FE?P)  and  the  decentralized  part  of  the  unified  fund 
for  the  develc^ent  of  science  eind  technology  (YeFRNT)  was  pointed  out  by  a 
department  chief  of  the  Moscow  Institute  of  Management  imeni  S.  Ordzhonikidze, 
Professor  and  Dr  of  Economic  Sciences  A.  M.  Kovalev. 

Participants  in  the  conference  were  in  favor  of  having  the  fund  for  the 
development  of  producticai  (IPP)  and  the  fund  for  social  and  cultural  measures 
and  housing  construction  (ISKM)  not  only  be  added  on,  but  also  have  complete 
"backing,”  thus  actually  influencing  the  material  interests  of  the  collective. 
During  1984  the  electrical  equipment  industry  accumulated  more  than  100 
million  rubles  of  unutilized  FEIP  money  and  the  amount  of  unutilized  ESIM  money 
increased  1.5-fold.  A  docont  at  the  Kiev  Polytechnical  Institute,  candidate 
of  economic  sciences  V.  Yu.  Traskovskiy  discussed  the  fac3t  that  certain 
enterprises  of  Kiev  have  accumulated  FSKM  reach  2  million  rubles  and  more. 
But  the  city  ispolkom  will  not  allot  them  either  sections  of  land  or  a 
contract  construction  orgemization  so  they  cannot  infringe  upon  its  own 
hcusing  construction. 

When  discussing  the  prchlem  of  caredit  participation  in  the  conference  noted 
that  norpayment  had  become  a  mass  phencmenon  conditioned  by  the  instability  of 
economic  ties  and  leaning  to  a  growth  of  circulating  capital  as  well  as  a 
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Portage  of  this.  It  is  topical  to  use  loans  for  other  than  their  intended 
purpose.  Iherefore  the  cpinion  of  the  need  to  increase  payment  discipline  and 
step  up  bank  activity  in  this  matter  was  unanimous.  But  the  most  varied 
viesipoints  were  e>ipressed  and  disputes  arose  regarding  the  wa^  of  solving  the 
problem. 

Docent,  Candidate  of  Economic  Sciences  A.  A.  Volodin  (MIU  imeni  S. 
QrdzhonpdLdze)  su^ested  introducing  commercial  credit  into  practice  in  order 
to  eliminate  the  influence  of  norpayment  on  the  actual  financial  condition  of 
the  economic  pairtner  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  automatic  granting  of 
credit.  A  bt^er  viio  was  not  able  to  pay  would  sign  a  note  to  the  bank  with  a 
commitment  to  pay  5-6  percent  on  it.  The  supplier  would  be  given  the 
corresponding  funds  through  the  bank.  Commercial  credit  has  not  existed 
before.  It  was  aboli^ed  in  1930,  and  at  that  time  it  was  justified.  At  the 
preset  time  the  task  of  intensification  requires  a  cost-accounting  approach 
to  financing  and  credit.  Commercial  credit  provides  such  an  approach. 

Docent,  Candidate  of  Economic  Sciences  L.  Ya.  Osipovich  (MIU  imeni  S. 
Ordzhonikidze)  had  a  different  opinion:  commercial  credit  is  essentially  no 
diff^ent  from  payment  credit  and  it  does  not  change  the  situation.  In  order 
to  differentiate  enterprises  according  to  the  degree  of  ftilfillment  of  payment 
commitments  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  regular  calendar  sequence  of  payments 
(including  payment  of  wages,  payment  into  the  budget  and  so  forth)  while 
retaining  payment  credit.  Ihis  is  especially  inportant  in  ligtit  of  the  decree 
of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  and  the  USSR  Council  of  Ministers  of  12  July 
1985,  "On  Extensive  Dissemination  of  New  Methods  of  Management  and 
Strengthening  Oheir  Influence  cai  the  Acceleraticai  of  Scientific  and  Technical 
Progress,"  according  to  vdiich  it  is  intended  to  make  reimbursement  for 
eipenditures  on  oorrectir^  defects  on  products  using  the  supplier's  material 
incentive  fund. 

Economic  Ties,  Organizational  Forms  and  Structures  of  Management 

The  economic  experiment  has  revealed  the  need  for  changes  in  the 
organizational  structure  of  branch  management.  A  division  chief  of  the  All- 
Union  Scientific  Research  Institute  of  System  Research  (VNIISI)  Candidate  of 
Jurisprudence  V.  D.  Rudashevskiy  singled  out  the  following  significant 
problems:  the  unsatisfactory  functioning  of  horizontal  ties  at  the  level  of 
the  basic  unit  of  production  and  the  overloading  of  breuich  and  functional 
mnagement  agencies  with  operational  tasks.  According  to  data  of  a  special 
investigation  conducted  the  VNIISI,  the  volume  of  document  turnover  during 
the  course  of  the  large-scale  economic  experiment  increased  by  a  factor  of 
1.5-2. 

It  is^  typical  to  have  a  duplication  of  functions  by  various  management 
agencies.  Thus  the  main  boards  and  the  all-union  production  associations 
reproduce  the  functions  of  ministries,  and  the  ministries  continue  to 
diplic^te  the  functions  of  the  union  main  supply  and  sales  administrations  in 
questions  of  batching,  although  as  early  as  1965  the  imion  main  supply  and 
sales  administrations  were  transferred  to  the  Gossnab.  In  order  to  eliminate 
duplication  it  is  necessary  to  create  an  integrated  organizational  structure 
of  management  that  is  based  not  on  the  existing  formal-legal  ocmpetence,  but 
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on  the  objectively  necessary  econcamic  competence  that  is  irherent  in  one  unit 
or  another.  Participants  in  the  conference  noted  that  it  is  also  necessary  to 
partially  transfer  general  functions  of  management  fromi  branch  to  territorial 
agencies  and  to  narrow  the  realms  of  coipetence  of  the  ministries. 

The  chief  of  the  planning  and  econcanics  administration  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Electrical  Equipment  Industry,  Dr  of  Economic  Sciences  V.  Ye.  Astafyev 
discnissed  the  work  being  conducted  by  the  USSR  Ministry  of  the  Electrical 
Equipment  Industry  and  the  sphere  of  rearranging  the  organizational  structure. 
Thus  it  was  decided  actually  to  ejpand  the  rights  of  enterprises  in  the  area 
of  planning,  distribution  and  sales  of  products  and  to  change  thorn  over 
basically  to  direct  ties,  having  refrained  from  issuing  funds  and  orders  to 
material  and  technical  supply  agencies.  The  largest  associations  and 
enterprises,  vhich  acoount  for  up  to  20  percent  of  the  products  produced  by 
the  branch,  will  be  directly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  functional 
administrations  of  the  ministry,  that  is,  they  will  be  changed  over  to  a  two- 
unit  system  of  management. 

At  the  same  time,  functions  will  be  redistributed  within  the  ministry  staff. 
The  main  boards  will  handle  prctdems  of  scientific  and  technical  progress  and 
construction,  plein  econcmiic  indicators  and  monitor  their  fulfillment.  The 
r^t  of  the  functions,  including  financing,  material  and  technical  sipply  and 
others,  will  be  centr^ized  in  the  ministry.  By  the  end  of  the  12th  Five-Year 
Plan  it  is  intended  to  change  over  completely  to  a  two-unit  system  of 
management. 

V.  V.  Laptev  drew  attenticMi  to  the  fact  that  property  liability  relations  have 
large  been  excluded  from  today's  system  of  economic  incentives;  they  have 
almost  completely  given  way  under  the  pressure  of  the  specially  designed 
indicator  of  deliveries.  Yet  prcperty  sanctions  are  quite  necessary  in  order 
to  achieve  the  program  goal — consistent  changeover  of  enterprises  and 
associations  to  complete  cost  accounting.  Material  liability  measures  are 
separated  from  the  amount  of  harm  that  is  caused  and  reduced  by  a  factor  of  10 
or  more  for  all  participants  in  the  reproduction  cycle,  including 
construction,  transportaticHi,  sipply  and  other  organizations. 

Forms  of  material  liability  are  also  necessary  for  management  agetxjies.  Thus, 
for  example,  it  is  a  typical  case  vhen  the  ministry  gives  an  instruction  to 
dispatch  a  product  and  then  the  enterprise  pays  for  dispatching  it  without  the 
necessary  funds.  Thus  the  et*ire  economic-legal  mechanism  of  management  ties 
is  in  need  of  radical  improvement.  In  parallel  it  is  necessary  to  create  a 
legal  mechanism  that  guarantees  the  enterprise  its  rights  and  reiinbursement 
for  damage.  The  central  unit  of  this  mechanism  should  be  the  state 
arbitration  board  vhich  would  not  only  resolve  the  disputes  that  arise,  but  it 
would  also  check  to  make  sure  of  the  legality  of  departmental  normative  acts 
and  instructions. 

In  the  statement  by  Ccindidate  of  Econcamic  Sciences  V.  A.  Savin  (All-Union 
Scientific  Research  Marketing  Institute  of  the  USSR  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade) 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  strengthening  of  economic  ties  and  increased 
responsibility  in  interrelations  between  industrial  and  foreign  trade 
organizations  on  the  basis  of  the  participation  of  the  enterprises  in  the 
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profits  and  losses  from  foreign  trade  operations.  There  apparently  is  not 
other  way  of  solving  the  problem  of  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  exports 
and  inports. 

The  Deputy  Director  of  the  Scientific  Research  Institute  under  the  USSR 
Gossnab,  Dr  of  Econcanic  Scierx^es,  Professor  S.  N.  Voronin  spoke  out  in  favor 
of  increasing  the  role  of  territorial  Gossnab  agencies,  vhich  would  coordinate 
all  material  and  technical  supply  (MTS)  in  the  region  and  he  was  also  in  favor 
of  creating  a  unified  territorial  agency  for  MTS  with  the  simultaneous 
elimination  of  the  mary  channels  for  the  distribution  of  products. 

Man  in  the  Management  System 

The  brigade  form  of  labor  organization  has  already  enconpassed  72  percent  of 
the  workers  in  industry.  But  there  are  literally  only  a  few  real  contract 
cost  accounting  brigades  that  bear  full  material  responsibility,  and  there  are 
even  fewer  contract  sections.  (According  to  existing  statistics,  a  brigade 
with  a  limit  of  even  one  position  of  material  expenditures  is  counted  as  a 
cost-accounting  brigade.)  Yet,  as  the  ejqperience  of  contract  collectives  of  a 
number  of  enterprises  of  Novosibirsk  shows,  the  rate  of  increase  in  labor 
productivity  under  the  aforementioned  new  intraproduction  conditions  is  higher 
than  ordinary  ty  a  favor  of  at  least  2—2.5.  Conseguently,  it  is  necessary  to 
a^lerate  the  work  for  extending  the  principles  of  the  contract,  including  to 
hi^er  levels  of  management  than  the  section. 

Hero  of  Socialist  Labor,  Chairman  of  the  All-Union  Council  of  Construction 
Brigacte  leaders,  V.  P.  Serikov,  emphasized  that  the  contract  begins  with  the 
creation  of  like  thinkers,  before  vhom  formalism  and  showiness — the  worst 
enemies  of  everything  new — are  powerless.  The  brigade  is  an  extremely 
democratic  fom  of  socialist  self-management  and  this  is  reflected 
parti^larly  in  the  fact  that  the  above-tariff  part  of  the  income  is 
distributed  by  an  elected  council  of  the  brigade  in  keeping  with  the 
of  labor  participation.  The  guestion  of  including  engineering  and 
technical  personnel  in  them  should  also  be  resolved  independently  by  the 
brigade,  based  exclusively  on  economic  expediency.  If  the  decision  is 
positive  it  will  t)e  necessa^  to  oreate  their  own  fund  according  to  normatives 
from  the  final  result  for  incentives  for  engineering  and  techniceil  personnel 
so  that  their  earnings  will  not  increase  automatically  because  of  fact  that 
they  are  included  in  the  brigade. 
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METAL  RECYCLING  POLICY  DISCUSSED 

Novosibirsk  EKONCMIKA  I  ORGS^2MSIYA  EtmZSHIE^M)GO  FRDIZVODSIVA  (EE90)  in 
Russian  No  12,  Dec  86  pp  128-133 

[Article  R.  M.  Khayrutdinov,  leader  of  the  econcanics  groi:p  of  the  Central 
Scientific  Research  Institute  of  Ferrous  Metallurgy"  (Moscow) ;  "A  Second  Life 
for  Metal"] 

[Text]  The  largest  reserve  for  economizing  on  metal  is  conplete  utilization 
of  commercial  scraps.  In  ferrous  metallurgy  these  include,  first,  metal 
products  that  are  completely  usable  but  eure  the  wrong  size.  These  include 
steel  wire,  cable,  bands  and  strips  in  small  bundles  or  coils;  pipes  and 
various  profiles  of  high-grade  rolled  metal  of  a  shorter  length  than 
stipulated  by  the  standards  and  technical  specifications,  and  also  thick  and 
thin  (hot  and  cold  rolled)  ^eet  steel  of  irregular  sizes.  In  essence,  these 
are  not  even  waste,  but  specific  small  products  which  require  only  a  more 
attentive  attitude. 

Second,  these  include  substandard  products  vhich  have  certain  properties  that 
do  not  meet  eill  of  the  requirements  for  metctl  of  the  hipest  quality  and  for  a 
specific  purpose.  A  third  group  of  commercial  wastes  is  represented  by 
relatively  large  cuts  of  sheet  steel  with  an  area  of  no  less  than  0.5  square 
meters,  rolls  and  strips  that  are  more  thcin  50  millimeters  wide,  high-grade 
rolled  metal  euid  pipes  with  profiles  from  0.5  to  1  meter,  steel  strips  and 
wire. 

CJcmimercial  wastes  of  the  first  and  second  groi:ps  have  alreac^  been  widely  used 
for  manufacturing  consumer  goods  and  technical  items  both  for  ferrous 
metallurgy  itself  and  outside  the  industry.  They  are  distributed  through 
funds  of  Soyuzglavmetall  and  eire  sold  directly  through  agreements  with  the 
consumers.  Bringing  them  into  national  economic  ciixulation  requires  neither 
capital  investments  nor  restructuring  of  production.X^Wastes  of  the  third 
groip  require  more  careful  sorting  and,  as  a  rule,  processing  into  items  or 
semi-manufactured  products  directly  at  metallurgical  enterprises. 

At  the  Magnitogorsk  Calibration  Plant  (MKZ)  about  7,400  tons  of  commercial 
wastes  cure  used  for  producing  goods  and  items  each  year,  eind  another  2,510 
tons  are  released  to  Soyuzglavmetall  for  centralized  distribution  to 
consumers,  and  670  tons  are  sold  to  enterprises  of  local  industry  under 
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contracts.  In  the  final  analysis,  all  commercial  wastes  of  the  first  and 
second  groups  at  this  plant  are  drawn  into  national  economic  circulation. 

The  plant's  need  for  metal  for  producing  consumer  goods  and  items  (metal  toys, 
metal  haberdashery,  tow  chains  and  so  forth)  is  covered  by  92.2  percent 
through  commercial  wastes  of  wire,  cable,  calibration  profiles  and  steel 
strips,  ^e  figures  show  how  advantageous  this  is.  Because  of  the  use  of  an 
ines^ensive  substitute  (with  an  average  price  of  83.9  rubles  per  ton  as 
compared  to  225  rubles  per  ton  for  steuidard  metal)  the  profitability  of  the 
products  was  high — 26.3  percent  of  the  production  cost.  The  sale  of 
ccstimercial  scraps  on  the  side  and  their  releaise  to  the  procurement  workers  is 
also  advantageous  since  their  price  is  2.5  times  greater  than  for  that  vhich 
goes  for  resmelting,  and  sorting  e>5)enditures  do  not  exceed  1-2  rubles/ton. 

•Ihe  hi^  effectiveness  of  using  commercial  scraps  in  production  is  also  ^own 
by  the  following  comparison.  At  the  Magnitogorsk  Scrap  Metal-Metallurgical 
Plant  (MMMZ)  there  is  a  la^e  modem  production  of  items  made  from  standard 
metal  (overall  volume — 245  million  mjbles  per  year) .  Uie  capital  availability 
and  lator  productivity  are  hi^er  there  than  in  the  ^op  for  consumer  goods  by 
factom  of  3.4  and  3.2,  respectively.  But  in  ^ite  of  this  difference  in  the 
technical  level,  the  profitability  of  producing  consumer  goods  from  coranxiercial 
scraps  turns  out  to  be  higher.  The  decisive  factor  is  the  low  cost — ^the  price 
of  commercial  scrap  metal  is  69  rubles  per  ton  as  compared  to  167.6  rubles  per 
tons  for  standard  metal.  The  MMMZ  has  the  largest  production  of  consumer 
goods  in  the  subbranch.  It  is  completely  based  on  the  utilization  of 
commercial  scraps  of  wire  and  rolled  wire.  IMder  the  11th  Five-Year  Plan  it 
again  increased  by  a  factor  1.4  as  compared  to  the  10th  Five-Year  Plan. 

Resources  of  commercial  wastes  are  being  utilized  effectively  at  a  numiber  of 
other  plants — the  Southern  Pipe  Plant,  the  Moscow  Plant  and  especially 
lentrubostal,  %here  the  output  of  commercial  wastes  of  the  third  group 
been  incre^ed  to  74.4  percent  of  the  overall  mass  of  scraps.  Some  of  them 
fully  provide  for  the  production  of  consumer  goods  at  lentrubostal  (watering 
equipment,  fence  posts,  .ettid  so  forth)  and  the  rest  are  sent  to  the  nei^iboring 
casting  mech^ics  plant  of  the  RSFSR  Ministry  of  Municipal  Services  for 
M^ufacturing  Pipe  Joints — ^Fittings. 

The  method  of  manufacturing  fittings  by  electrohydraulic  stamping  that  was 
developed  at  the  leningrad  Polytechniccal  Institute  heis  exceptionally  high 
indicators.  The  coefficient  of  utilization  of  metal  increases  by  30  percent 
as  compared  to  the  production  of  these  parts  by  the  methods  of  forging  and 
mechanical  processing,  and  labor-intensiveness  decreases  ly  a  fact^  of  8. 

When  evaluating  the  national  econcmic  effectiveness  of  this  area  of  the  use  of 
commercial  scraps  of  pipe  one  should  take  into  account  not  only  the 
improvement  of  the  economics  of  enterprises  of  ferrous  metallurgy, 
construction  and  municipal  services,  but  also  the  reduction  of  shipments  and 
losses  of  scraps.  According  to  planning  developments  of  Ukrgipromez,  capital 
iwestim^ts  in  the  construction  of  a  shop  for  producing  bent  branch  pipes  and 
pipe  joints  (T-pipes  and  cros^ipes)  from  commercial  scraps  of  steel  pipes  are 
estimated  at  little  more  than  6  million  rubles.  The  time  for  recouping  the 
capital  investment  is  1.6  years  and  profitability  of  the  products — 36  percent. 
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The  main  factor  on  which  effective  xise  of  commercial  scraps  depends  is 
undoubtedly  the  initiative,  enterprisingness  and  businesslikB  attitirie  toward 
Twatai  on  the  part  of  managers  and  collectives  of  enterprises.  Hius  at  the 
Eaznetsk  Metallurgical  Combine  (KMK)  even  with  an  unfavorable  assortment  of 
products  as  coampared  to  other  enterprises  of  the  branch,  out^t  of  ccramercial 
scraps  is  7.2  percent  of  all  the  scrap  pieces,  and  on  the  thick  ^eet  rolling 
min  500,  the  output  is  40  percent  (the  record  level  for  the  branch) . 

The  KMK  was  also  the  first  in  the  branch  to  use  scrap  pieces  of  rails  ^d 
girder  profiles  to  organize  the  manufacture  of  metal  cross-ties  (for  casting 
or  slag  yards  of  metallxirgical  shops  cind  enterprises  vhere  the  enforced 
concrete  cross-ties  wear  out  quickly) .  In  the  shop  for  rolling  rail 
reinforcements  the  KMK  uses  nearly  all  scraps  as  commercial  scraps  (for 
manufacturing  grinding  equipment  for  the  cement  industry) .  Thus  in  this 
the  coefficient  of  utilization  of  the  metal  is  redsed  to  97.4  percent.  This 
is  the  first  large  production  in  the  branch  that  is  pracrtically  waste-free. 

The  coiidsine  has  developed  an  effective  method  of  using  commercial  scraps  of 
thick  ^eet  steel.  It  is  used  on  the  presses  to  cut  inserts  for  reinfor<^ 
concrete  elements  (rp  to  5,000  tons  per  year).  Construction  and  installation 
organizatiore  of  the  country  xase  for  cutting  these  inserts  girders,  columns, 
wall  panels  and  so  forth,  amounting  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of 
standard  ^eet  steel.  Taking  advantage  of  the  ejperience  of  the  KMK  and  the 
Western  Siberian  Ifetallurgical  Combine  in  Novokuznetsk  and  org^izing  the 
production  of  inserts  for  reinforced  concrete  elements  directly  at 
metallurgical  enterprises  eind  neighboring  metal  bases  of  the  USSR  Gossnab 
system  would  be  a  solution  of  great  national  economic  significance.  According 
to  data  of  Ukrgipromez,  the  construction  of  a  dicp  for  c»n  annual  production  of 
24,000  tons  of  inserts  for  reinforced  concrete  elem^ts  made  of  commercial 
scraps  of  thick  sheet  steel  would  cost  1.9  million  rubles.  The  time  period 
for  recoiping  capital  investments  would  be  1.5  years  and  the  coefficient  of 
the  utilization  of  meted — ^74  percent. 

It  would  be  extremely  ejpedient  to  create  a  network  of  regioned  comprehensive 
shops  for  metal  items — ^they  could  produce  inserts  for  reinforced  concrete 
elements,  cut  off  blank  pieces  and  parts  for  metal  processing  and  machine 
building  enterprises,  and  flanges  for  sanitary  and  technical  organizations. 

Hi^  profitability  is  achieved  ty  using  commercial  scraps  in  the  proc^ction  of 
speure  parts  for  passenger  automobiles  eind  container  items  for  agricultural 
procurement  organizations.  On  the  Whole  the  profitsODility  of  prcxiuction  of 
products  with  partial  or  complete  use  of  commercial  scraps  in  the  branch 
amount  to  27  percent  (in  all  cases  it  is  significantly  higher  thcin  with  the 
application  of  standard  metal  alone). 

Almost  all  enterprises  of  the  branch  are  experiencing  great  details  in 
retaining  personnel  and  the  consumer  goods  shops,  mainly  because  of  the 
significantly  lower  wages  as  compared  to  metallurgical  prcxiuction.  The 
utilization  of  commercial  scraps  will  make  it  possible  to  reduce  the 
difference  in  the  wages  as  a  residt  of  bonuses.  The  attractiveness  of  the 
labor  in  shops  and  divisions  for  consumer  goods  and  technical  items  is 
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^creasing.  After  all,  as  we  know,  at  enterprises  that  produce  goods  and 
items  more  than  50  percent  of  vhich  are  made  from  wastes,  a  consumer  food  is 
formed.  ^  All  the  profit  from  sales  of  products  with  profitability  up  to  25 
percent  is  included  in  the  consumer  fund  and  half  of  the  profit  from  the  sale 
of  products  with  profitability  in  excess  of  25  percent  is  included  iii  this 
fund.  Since  the  beginning  of  1982  60  percent  of  this  fund  has  gone  for 
ej5)anding  production  and  in  improving  the  quality  of  goods  and  items,  and  also 
for  the  construction  and  r^ir  of  residential  building;  35  percent  has  gone 
for  awarding  bonuses  for  personnel  of  enterprises  directly  participating  in 
the  output  of  the  goods  and  items  (regardless  of  the  fulfillment  of  other 
planning  indicators) ,  and  5  percent  has  gone  into  the  fund  of  the  ministries 
and  departments. 

According  to  the  previsions  that  are  in  effect,  the  utilization  and  sale  of 
ccaiimercial  scraps  count  for  the  enterprises  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  plan  for 
the  release  of  scrap  metal  and  waste  ferrous  metallurgy  for  resraelting.  Thus, 
legal  and  economic  prerequisites  and  stimuli  have  been  created  for  maviTniTm 
utilization  of  secondary  resources.  Still,  in  the  branch  as  a  vdiole  only  13 
percent  of  the  commercial  scraps  have  been  drawn  into  the  production  of 
consumer  goods  and  tedinical  items.  At  metallurgical  plants  this  indicator  is 
11.7  percent  and  at  pipe  plantS“18.5  percent,  vhile  at  scrap  metal  plants  it 
is  considerably  hi^er — 50.8  percent. 


Commercial  scraps  are  used  in  the  production  of  more  than  140  kinds  of 
consumer  goods  in  the  branch,  but  this  covers  no  more  than  20-25  percent  of 
the  overall  need  for  metal  in  terms  of  mass. 

The  utilization  of  commercial  scraps  will  help  to  satisfy  the  repair  and 
operational  needs  of  the  enterprises  of  the  Ministry  of  Ferrous  Metallurgy 
themselves.  Yet  at  the  present  time  only  8.5  percent  of  the  ocramercial  scraps 
of  rolled  metal  and  pipe  products  eure  used  for  these  purposes  in  the  branch. 
And  of  the  overall  total  in  the  branch,  22.5  peix:ent  of  the  commercial  !=yTrqpc! 
are  used  and  77.5  percent  are  now  beir^  sent  unprocessed  outside  of  ferrous 
metallurgy.  Therefore  further  inprovement  of  the  structure  of  utilization 
^oi^d  be  achieved  as  a  result  of  more  ccnplete  assimilation  of  resources  and 
giving  priority  to  bringing  them  into  production  in  ferrous  metallurgy  itself. 
There  are  great  possibilities  of  this.  In  1982  in  order  to  replace  standard 
metal  for  the  all  the  basic  areas,  enterprises  of  the  branch  used  about  1.9 
million  tons  of  comm^ial  scrap,  in  1983~more  than  2.2  million  tons,  and  in 
1984  about  2.4  mllion  tons.  But  the  overall  resources  of  large  scraps  alone 
have  be^  determined  at  3.7  million  tons.  The  econcmic  effect  frem  releasing 
commercial  scraps  to  procurement  organizations  and  selling  them  under  contract 
to  outeide  enterprises  is  less  Jy  a  factor  of  2-3.  But  these  deliveries  are 
also  important  for  -^e  national  econemy  ard  they  ^ould  be  developed.  In  the 
future  school  training  and  production  centers  could  became  large  consumers  of 
commercial  metal  scraps. 
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WASTES  IN  MEEAL  CASTING  DISCUSSED 


Novosibirsk  EKQNOMIKA  I  C®GANIZATSIYA  EEOKSHtENNOGO  ERDIZVDDSIVA  (EKO)  in 
Russian  No  12,  Dec  86  pp  133-136 

[Article  by  I.  N.  Frolov,  foundry  engineer  (Barnaul):  "Casting  Production; 
Planned  Waste"] 

[Text]  An  analysis  of  the  work  of  foundries  and  forge  shops  of  Barnaul 
Machine  Building  Plants  ^owed  that  good  technical  and  economic  indicators  are 
sometimes  achieved  as  a  result  of  increasing  the  weight  of  cast  and  forge 
pieces,  and  these  wei^ts  are  continuing  to  increase. 

Ihe  plants  have  been  so  attracted  by  "inproving"  the  technical  and  economic 
indicators  of  the  work  of  metallurgical  shops  that  in  the  iron  foundries  they 
have  organized  a  section  of  "zero  operations."  On  metal-cutting  machines  they 
reduce  large  allowaiKe  for  metal  processing  and  semi-processed  parts  are  sent 
to  the  mechanics  ^cp  for  processir^  and  shavings  are  sent  as  wastes  to  the 
Vtorchermet  Base,  but  the  wei^t  of  the  shavings  is  included  in  the  weight  of 
the  cast  pieces.  Moreover,  in  commercial  output  th^  include  cast  pieces  that 
are  manufactured  for  their  own  technological  needs. 

These  planning  devices  vhich  are  advantageous  for  the  enterprises  but  harmful 
to  the  national  econoity  must  be  stopped  immediately.  It  is  necessary  to 
replace  the  indicator  of  the  ton  of  cast  pieces  with  the  inlicator  of  the 
final  results  of  production — ^tons  of  parts  in  net  weight.  Only  this  indicator 
can  put  everything  back  in  its  place,  and  it  will  provide  incentive  for  making 
cast  and  forge  pieces  as  close  as  possible  to  the  wei^t  of  the  final  part. 

At  the  Altay  Motor  Plant  (AMZ)  the  designers  are  trying  to  reduce  the  weight 
of  the  motors  that  are  manufactured,  but  the  foundry  refuses  to  cast  parts 
with  walls  that  are  6  millimeters  thick,  and  casts  them  at  8-10  and  even  12 
millimeters.  As  a  result,  the  motx>rs  are  heavier.  In  a  year  about  8,000  tons 
of  metal  are  ejpended  for  this  excess  weight.  They  do  not  use  the  multiton 
induction  furnace  here,  on  vAiich  it  is  possible  to  resmelt  all  the  iron 
shavings  that  are  available  at  the  enterprise  instead  of  piirchasing  scrap 
metal  and  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  an  immense  economic  effect  and 
release  hundreds  of  railroad  cars. 
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Hie  next  problem  is  the  utilization  of  molding  materieils.  Bi  the  foundry  of 
another  Barnaul  plant  for  many  years  in  order  to  obtain  10,000  tons  of  cast 
piec^  they  have  used  about  20,000  tons  of  fresh  molding  materials,  mainly 
molding  sand  valued  at  an  average  of  5  rubles  per  ton.  It  takes  about  5,000 
railroad  cars  to  ship  it,  with  an  average  payment  of  250  rubles  per  car.  One 
must  also  add  to  this  payment  for  services  to  the  plant's  railroad  shop  for 
delivery  of  the  materials  for  casting,  plus  payment  for  the  automotive 
tran^xirtation  services  for  transporting  the  used  molding  wastes  to  the  dump. 
Molding  materials  eire  dried  out  before  they  are  used,  vhich  involves  burning 
about  300  tons  of  fuel  oil  vhich  is  shipped  in  six  tank  cars.  There  is  also 
the  operation  of  the  equipment  and  the  labor  of  the  people. 

With  the  existing  ancient  design  of  the  casting  mold  eind  the  technology  for 
its  manufacture,  the  expenditure  of  molding  earth  ranges  from  5-10  tons  and 
more  per  ton  of  cast  material.  Additionally,  this  immense  mss  of  molding 
earth  requires  large  expenditures  and  labor  resources.  It  creates  poor 
sanitary  and  hygienic  conditions  in  the  shop.  Hie  dust  content  in  certain 
sections  is  several  times  hi^er  than  the  norm. 

The  expenditure  of  molding  eeirth  can  and  must  be  immediately  reduced  several 
times.  After  all,  a  layer  of  earth  with  a  thickness  of  no  more  than  10 
mill;^ters  is  all  that  actually  "works,"  being  heated  to  800  degrees,  and  the 
remining  amount  of  earth  was  envisioned  by  our  forefathers  in  order  to  keep 
the  molten  metal  in  the  mold.  And  this  ancient  design  of  a  casting  mold  has 
not  changed  for  mny  centuries,  even  though  its  manufacture  has  been 
mechanized  and  even  partially  automated. 

There  are  advanced  technologies  for  casting  and  molding,  for  example 
centrifugal  casting.  Since  1965  the  foundry  has  used  this  method  to  cast  in 
an  earthen  shell  mold  small  parts  that  are  are  gathered  for  casting  in  a 
stack.  The  expenditure  of  earth  is  reduced  by  a  factor  of  5-10  as  coirpared  to 
the  usual  method — ^about  1  ton  per  ton  of  cast  pieces.  The  savings  on  molding 
earth  in  a  year  will  be  tantamount  not  to  2  days  of  work,  but  to  mai^  months. 
This  multioperational  cuid  reduced— waste  technology  is  capable  of  reducing 
ej^jenditures  at  least  half,  inproving  the  quality  of  the  metal,  increasing 
labor  productivity,  and  eliminating  many  operations  from  the  production  of 
parts. 

Now  four  productions  participate  in  the  manufacture  of  forged  pieces  in  the 
technological  chain  before  the  final  part  is  ready:  in  the  foundry  they  cast 
the  ingots,  in  the  rolling  shop — they  roll  it,  in  the  forging  shop — they 
mmufacture  forged  pieces,  and  in  the  mechanics  ^ops — ^they  process  the  forged 
pieces  on  mchine  tools  until  the  final  is  obtained.  Materials,  energy  and 
labor  resources  are  expended  in  each  stage .  This  wastefulness  could  be 
eliminated  by  the  technology  of  centrifugal  casting,  in  vhich  two  productions 
participate.  At  the  foundry  they  make  a  casting  of  the  part,  vhich  needs  no 
mechanical  processing,  on  the  unmatched  services  and  the  mini  mum  allowances 
are  taken  for  mechanical  processing  of  the  matched  surfaces  the  cast  piece  is 
processed  into  the  prepared  part.  The  utilization  of  metal  increases  to  80-90 
percent,  and  out  of  a  ton  of  smelted  metal  800-900  kilograms  are  put  to  use. 
The  TsNIITMASh  has  thoroughly  investigated  this  technology  for  centrifugal 
casting,  made  e>^)erimental  castings  of  parts  weighing  from  several  kilograms 
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to  3  tons,  and  pviblished  the  results  of  the  investigation  in  a  monograph 
[Footnote  1] .  As  an  experiment  we  were  permitted  to  use  this  method  to  cast  a 
steel  flange  and  ein  iron  half-coupling.  Previously  the  flange  with  a  net 
weight  of  31  kilograms  was  manufactured  by  forging,  and  the  weight  of  the 
forged  piece  was  87  kilograms.  We  eliminated  the  allowances  for  mechanical 
processing  on  unmatched  surfaces  and,  having  taken  the  minimum  allowances  for 
matched  surfaces,  we  obtained  a  centrifugal  casting  wei^iing  36  kilograms~51 
kilograms  less  than  the  forged  piece!  Uie  production  cost  of  the  prepared 
flange  decreased  to  a  fraction  of  \diat  it  was.  But  with  the  existing 
indicator  the  production  cost  of  a  ton  of  cast  pieces  usii^  the  centrifugal 
method  of  casting  is  more  es^iensive,  but  the  fact  that  the  final  product  costs 
a  firaction  of  the  previous  amount  does  not  interest  ai^oocfy. 

The  situation  is  no  better  in  forging  shops.  Actually  an  average  of  28 
percent  of  the  metal  is  used  for  the  final  results  of  production — the  pr^)ared 
parts.  And  720  kilograms  per  ton  go  to  various  weights  and  irretrievable 
losses. 

When  developing  new  technology  not  only  in  the  plants,  but  also  in  the  branch 
institutes,  they  do  not  do  an  operational  cost  analysis  and  this  leads  to  a 
pathetic  result.  For  exaitple,  the  Altay  Scientific  Research  Institute  of 
Technology  of  Machine  Building  is  developing  equipment  and  technology  for 
precisiOTi  casting  and  powder  metallurgy  for  the  and  other  plants.  But  the 
xitilization  of  metal  in  the  final  parts  at  the  AMZ  amounted  to  36.6  percent. 
Ihis  is  the  same  as  with  the  traditional  technology.  And  the  production  cost 
of  a  tx)n  of  metal  is  1,466  rubles^ — more  than  the  production  cost  of  casting 
using  the  traditional  technology. 

Hie  introduction  of  the  indicator  of  the  final  results  of  production — parts  in 
net  wei^t  and  wei^t  according  to  the  blueprint — will  stimulate  bringing  the 
cast  and  forged  pieces  closer  in  form  and  wei^t  to  the  final  part  arxi  will 
make  it  impossible  to  falsely  increase  expenditures.  For  the  weight  of  a  part 
is  indicated  in  the  official  document—the  blu^rint!  It  will  be  impossible 
to  have  any  deviations  in  the  direction  of  artificially  improving  the 
technical  and  economic  indicators  of  the  work  of  the  shops. 

PCXXINOTE 
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READERS'  VTEm  CSI  CX»ISUMER  ERICES  REPORTED 

Novc5sibirsk  EIOOUKA  I  QRGANIZATSIYA  PRCJKSHLENNOGO  ERDIZVDDSTVA  (ERO)  in 
Russian  No  12,  Dec  86  pp  137-142 

[Survey  of  readers'  letters:  "Around  the  PrdDlem  of  Consumer  Prices"] 

[Text]  In  EHO  1  for  1986  as  a  discussion  we  publi^ed  an  article  by  Professor 
D.  M.  Kazakevich,  "Toward  Improving  Consumer  Prices."  It  suggested  regulating 
the  system  of  consumer  prices,  bringing  prices  of  all  objects  of  consimption 
and  services  for  the  population  closer  to  the  socially  necessary  ejqjenditures 
for  their  production.  In  particular,  in  order  to  inprove  the  structure  of 
prices  and  eliminate  distortions  in  price  setting,  it  was  suggested  that 
prices  for  meat  and  dairy  products  be  increased  and  subsidies  from  the  state 
budget  for  the  lack  of  correspondence  between  procurement  and  retail  prices  be 
eliminated.  It  eilso  discussed  the  espediency  of  simultaneously  bringing  the 
prices  of  bread  and  flour  and  groat  items  in  line  with  the  prices  of  animal 
husbandry  products.  It  was  also  suggested  that  the  subsidy  for  housing  be 
eliminated,  having  increetsed  apeirtment  rent  in  the  state  housirg  supply  and 
differentiated  it,  depending  on  the  quality  of  the  housing.  D.  M. 
Kazakevich's  article  substantiated  the  possibility  of  increasing  retail  prices 
cmd  apairtment  rent  without  reducing  the  real  incomes  of  most  of  the 
population,  through  using  the  released  subsidy  funds  for  increeising  wages, 
pensions  and  stipends  and  for  renderii^  material  assisteince  through  local 
soviets  to  families  with  mary  children  and  a  low  per  capita  inocane  for  payment 
for  housing.  In  the  author's  cpinion,  all  these  meeisures  would  contribute  to 
achieving  a  balance  in  the  market  for  consumer  goods  and  services  and,  in  the 
final  anal^is,  accelerating  socioeconomic  development. 

Ihe  article  evoked  a  great  deal  of  interest  from  our  readers.  Some  of  them 
sent  a  developed  presentation  of  their  opinions  to  the  editorial  staff. 

We  shall  being  the  survey  of  the  letters  we  received  with  the  most  zealous 
objections  to  the  magazine  article.  N.  N.  Pototskiy  from  Kayerkan  in 
Krasnoyarsk  Kray,  R.  B.  Radushkevich  from  Podolsk  in  Moscow  Oblast,  and 
Engineer  T.  G.  Sakhno  from  Dnepropetrovsk  write  about  the  possibility  of 
ne^tive  social  consequences,  speculative  growth  of  prices  and  violations  of 
principles  of  social  justice. 
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"Increasing  the  prices  of  food  products — ^with  their  stable  and  low  level 
throughout  almost  cill  of  postwar  history,  of  vhich  we  have  been  justifiably 
proud — will  cavise  (Ejections  from  a  considerable  prc^rtion  of  the  pc^julation 
and  loud  applause  from  our  enemies  abroad,"  thinks  R.  B.  Radushfeevich. 

T.  G.  Sakhno  sympathized  by  R.  B.  Radushkevich ' s  misgivings.  "Yes,  of 
course,"  he  writes,  "this  barbarian  attitude  toward  bread  is  an  ugly 
manifestation  of  our  life.  But  vhy  must  everyone  suffer  because  of  individual 
people?  Along  with  the  increase  in  the  prices  for  food  products  there  will  be 
an  increase  in  the  cost  of  meals  in  dining  rooms,  including  in  student  dining 
rooms.  But  what  kind  of  an  increase  in  stipends  can  the  students  count  on 
then?  And  it  is  not  just  the  prices  themselves  that  are  to  blame  for  the  fact 
that  many  judge  the  value  of  the  commodity  according  to  its  price,  but 
e3^)enses  of  education;  it  is  not  on  the  proper  level  here,  but  this  requires  a 
s^jarate  discussion." 

The  aforementioned  readers  are  unanimously  in  favor  of  another  way  of  bringing 
production  outlays  and  retail  prices  closer  together — reducing  production 
outlays.  In  the  capinion  of  N.  I.  Pototskiy,  increasing  retail  prices  can  lead 
to  a  situation  ihere  various  organizaticais  involved  in  the  satisfaction  of  the 
needs  for  food,  "will  conpletely  stop  catching  mice."  It  is  necessary  to  make 
everyone  work  better,  plan  skillfully,  invent  and  lead,  and  then  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  increase  prices.  Increasing  prices  will  c^)en  1:5)  the  way  for 
unscrupulous  executives  vho  increase  es^ienditures  on  production — adds  T.  G. 
Sakhno.  We  must  not  encourage  inefficiency — ^this  is  how  R.  B.  Radushkevich 
sums  it  all  ip. 

Hiis  argument — that  it  is  necessary  to  use  other  measures  to  bring  production 
outlays  cind  prices  closer  together — is  actively  used  by  another  group  of 
readers  who  in  principle  approve  of  the  statement  of  the  problem  in  the 
cirticle  by  D.  M.  Kazakevich,  but  make  critical  remarks  about  it.  They  include 
the  engineers  A.  A.  Danilov  from  Leningrad  and  N.  N.  Ivanov  from  Moscow,  a 
professor  of  the  I^arovsk  Faculty  of  the  All-Union  Legal  Correspondence 
Institute,  Yu.  V.  Kachanovskiy,  Candidate  of  Economic  Sciences  V.  B.  Kuzmichev 
from  Moscow,  and  a  junior  scientific  associate  from  Novosibirsk,  K.  V. 
Ogryzko. 

A.  A.  Danilov  agrees  with  the  words  of  D.  M.  Kazakevich  concerning  the  need  to 
reduce  outlays  and  increase  production,  and  he  thinks  this  is  the  main  and 
perhaps  even  the  only  way  of  solving  the  problem.  His  idea  is  taken  rp  V. 

B.  Kuzmichev;  "The  actually  existing  e>g>enditures  on  the  production  of 
certain  kinds  of  food  produces  are  formed  uiKier  conditions  of  unjustifiably 
low  effectiveness  of  agricultural  production,  transportation,  storage  and 
processing  of  these  products,  with  large  losses  in  various  stages  of  their 
life  cycle.  These  ej^enditures  cannot  be  considered  socially  necessary." 

"The  disparity  between  the  effective  demand  of  the  population  and  the  mass  of 
consumer  goods  that  are  prockiced  vhich  has  been  formed  over  the  years,"  writes 
N.  N.  Ivanov,  "is  brou^t  about  the  inadequate  mass  of  consumer  goods  produced 
by  industry.  If  balance  of  supply  and  demand  leads  to  a  reduction  of  the 
effective  demand  of  the  population  for  meat,  dairy  and  bread  products,  this 
balance  is  not  vhat  we  need." 
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In  the  words  of  K.  V.  Ogryzko,  the  idea  of  increasing  prices  for  bread 
expresses  the  alarm  and  concern  of  broad  segments  of  the  population  with  the 
deterioration  of  the  quality  of  bread  and  other  necessities.  The  author  of 
this  letter  ccmpares  two  methods  of  increasing  real  incomes:  reducing  prices 
with  stable  wages  and  increasing  wages  with  constant  prices.  The  first 
method,  in  his  opinion,  is  better,  since  the  prices  will  be  reduced  only  in 
places  vhere  labor  productivity  has  increased.  Then  there  will  be  more 
interest  in  practical  measures  for  reducing  ejqjenditures,  including  for 
necessities.  Because  of  the  educational  role  of  the  ruble,  people  will  have  a 
unique  new  sense — a  sense  of  the  price.  Public  opinion  should  be  the  main 
regulator,  the  main  judge  of  consumer  prices — thinks  the  author.  Channels 
will  be  created  for  the  influence  of  public  opinion  on  consumer  prices  and  a 
mechanism  will  be  created  vdiich  will  provide  for  a  link  between  public  opinion 
and  the  regulation  of  consumer  prices.  Hie  possibility  of  such  a  mechanism 
was  prepared  for  by  the  developnent  of  modem  means  of  information  equipment. 

Yu.  V.  Kachanovskiy  finds  D.  M.  Kazakevich's  article  interesting.  In  the 
economic  aspect  the  statement  of  the  problem  is  logical  and  well-grounded. 
But  it  is  also  necessary  to  take  the  social  side  of  this  problem  into  account  . 
The  experience  of  foreign  socialist  countries  cannot  be  mechanically 
transferred  to  our  conditions.  During  the  decades  of  stable  low  prices  for 
necessities  an  immense  sociopsychological  inertia  has  grown  up.  It  is 
possible  to  calculate  theoretically  the  amount  and  distrifcaition  of  &ibsidies, 
but  to  do  this  in  practice  so  that  it  does  not  infringe  on  anyone's  interests 
is  difficult  or  even  irtpossible.  Even  the  smelliest  infringement  on  ein^xxay's 
interests  will  give  rise  to  satisfaction.  One  must  be  extremely  careful  in 
these  matters. 

Candidate  of  Economic  Sciences  L.  V.  Skulskaya  (Scientific  Reseaaxh  Institute 
of  Price  Setting,  Moscow)  gives  interesting  results  from  her  calculations 
concerning  the  proportion  of  subsidies  or  food  products  in  the  net  income  of 
the  food  industry  and  light  industry:  in  1965  it  was  6  percent,  1970 — 27 
percent,  1980 — 35  percent,  and  1983 — 63  percent.  Ey  1990  it  could  increase  to 
87  percent,  and  by  the  year  2000  the  entire  net  income  of  this  branch  could  go 
to  cover  subsidies.  Consequently,  the  appearance  and  growth  of  subsidies 
essentially  narrows  the  usual  possibilities  of  accumulation,  production  and 
consumption  of  food  products. 

Because  of  the  limitedness  of  meat  resources  and  its  varying  degrees  of 
availability  for  acquisition  for  consumers,  the  subsidy  on  meat  has  weakened 
the  possibility  of  regulating  wages  in  terms  of  the  quantity  atfid  quality  of 
Icibor.  In  essence,  the  subsidy  leads  to  leveling,  but  a  special  kind  of 
leveling — depending  on  the  access  to  food  products.^  According  to  the 
calculations  of  L.  V.  Skulskaya,  funds  from  subsidies  are  greater  by  a  factor 
of  2.5  for  every  resident  of  Leningrad  than  they  are  for  every  resident  of 
Balashov. 

Still  L.  V.  Skulskaya  does  not  consider  it  correct  to  refrain  from  subsidies. 
It  is  not  clear  how  best  to  compensate  various  categories  of  the  population 
for  the  higher  prices.  The  quality  of  the  food  products,  for  example,  of 
meat,  has  not  yet  been  brou^t  into  line  with  world  standards.  An  increase  in 
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profit  from  meat  and  dairy  enterprises  would  not  necessarily  lead  to  a 
reduction  of  state  subsidies.  Instead  of  abolishing  subsidies  it  is  suggested 
that  they  be  reduced  to  the  optimal  level  and  their  payment  be  shifted  from 
the  stage  of  raw  material  to  the  stage  of  the  prepared  product,  that 
accounting  and  control  over  the  utilization  of  state  funds  be  strengthened, 
that  planning  of  procurements  of  livestock  be  improved,  that  the  new 
technolo^  for  removing  the  protein  from  milk  developed  by  the  All-Union 
Scientific  Research  Institute  of  Comprehensive  Utilization  of  Dairy  Raw 
Materieil  of  the  USSR  Gosagrqprom  be  introduced. 

The  nejct  group  of  readers  fully  supports  D.  M.  Kazakevich's  suggestions. 
These  letters  and  articles  were  sent  by  Engineers  V.  M.  Belyakov  from 
Novosibirsk,  V.  V.  Bondarenko  from  Volgograd,  Dr  of  Economic  Sciences  B.  M. 
Grinchel  from  Leningrad,  candidate  of  economic  sciences  M.  V.  Tiitya^evskaya 
from  Novosibirsk  and  S.  V.  Fedosov  from  Odessa. 

"How  long, "  asks  the  father  of  six  children,  V.  V.  Bondarenko,  "can  we  put  vp 
with  this  c^surdity — subsidies?  They  break  down  the  entire  economic 
mechani^,  impede  the  productive  force,  and  give  rise  to  antistimuli, 
consumerism  and  so  forth.  Any  student  knows  that  subsidies  are  produced  by 
tte  pe^le  themselves  and  the  state  only  distributes  them.  But  here  is  the 
injustice:  for  instance,  those  vho  have  no  housing  pay  subsidies  for  those 
vho  have  it.  Subsidies  are  an  object  of  ridicule  and  clear  injustice. 

"Families  with  many  children  deserve  special  attention.  People  without 
chil^en  cure  protected  by  other  people's  children  vho  serve  in  the  anty.  A 
pension  from  other  people's  children  is  something  like  a  subsidy.  But  if  one 
were  to  consistently  follow  the  idea  of  eliminating  subsidies,  one  would  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  should  be  a  significant  redistrikjution  of  income 
in  favor  of  people  with  many  children  and  at  the  expense  of  those  vho  have 
none. 

"If  science  proceeds  not  from  fact,  but  from  a  prejudiced  opinion,  it  is  a 
part  of  the  feils^ood.  The  fight  against  falsehood  in  any  of  its  varieties 
^ould  be  conducted  to  the  very  end." 

S.  V.  Fedosov  supports  the  publication  of  the  article  by  D.  M.  Kasakevich. 
"In  our  country,"  he  writes,  "commodity  and  monetary  relations  are  maintained 
and  one  cannot  foresee  that  they  v/ill  die  out  in  the  near  future.  There  is  a 
law  of  value  and  there  ^ould  be  no  branches  that  are  planned  to  operate  at  a 
loss  in  material  production.  One  should  add  to  vhat  has  been  said  that  low 
prices^ lead  to  irrational  consunption  of  a  number  of  high-calorie  products, 
vhich  is  harmful  to  people's  health. 

"Is  it  possible  to  make  prices  stable  and  flexible  at  the  same  time?  No, 
unl^s  you  want  to  play  a  word  game.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  conduct  a 
policy  not  of  stabilization  of  low  prices,  but  of  increasing  labor 
productivity  eind  wages.  Then  the  growth  of  wages  will  outstrip  the 
insignificant  adjustment  of  prices  that  takes  place  from  time  to  time." 

V.  M.  Belyakov  totally  and  completely  agrees  with  the  article  by  D.  M. 
I^zakevich.  He  writes:  "low  retail  prices  that  do  not  correspond  to 
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produc±ion  outlays  for  many  food  products  give  rise  to  a  mass  of  negative 
phenomena.  One  of  the  most  widespread  of  them  is  for  some  reason  not 
mentioned  either  in  the  article  or  in  other  materials  devoted  to  this  subject. 
I  have  in  mind  mass  purchases  in  cities  with  more  or  less  adequate  supply  of 
meat  products  and  other  food  products  of  these  coiranodities  at  retail  prices  by 
the  population  of  places  vdiere  the  trade  in  them  is  inadequate  or  does  not 
exist.  Thias  it  is  not  difficult  to  establi^  that  a  significant  proportion, 
if  not  the  majority  of  the  population  of  cities  and,  vhich  is  especially 
paradoxical,  the  villages  of  Vladimir,  Yaroslav,  Kalinin,  Tula,  Smolyensk, 
Kaluga,  I^azan  and  other  oblasts  by  their  meat  products  in  Moscow.  This 
forces  the  state  to  make  immense  ejgjenditures  on  delivering  foodstuffs  to 
Moscow,  Leningrad  and  several  other  centers  so  that  within  a  coiple  of  days  it 
will  be  shipped  back,  frequently  to  the  place  vhere  it  was  produced. 

"This  phenomenon  has  several  negative  consequences.  The  possibility  of 
purchasing  meat  and  dairy  products  at  an  inexpensive  price  does  not  stimulate 
their  production  by  rural  population  for  their  own  consumption.  Labor 
resources  are  diverted  for  trips  for  foodstuffs,  time  is  spent  waiting  in 
line,  and  so  forth.  Transportation  is  overloaded  with  extra  shipments  of 
products  and  passengers.  Seme  of  the  state  funds  are  redistributed  in  favor 
of  population  vho  have  the  c^jportunity  to  purchase  products  that  are  in  short 
supply  at  retail  prices.  All  this  artificially  raises  the  standard  of  living 
of  a  considerable  number  of  residents  of  the  European  part  of  the  country  and 
reduces  it  in  certain  other  areas,  particularly  Siberia,  vhere  some  of  the 
population  purchases  meat  products  at  cooperative  trade  prices. 

"The  question  raised  in  the  article  by  D.  M.  Kazakevich  is  not  an  easy  one, 
but  it  must  be  solved  while  extensively  ejplaining  its  essence  to  the 
workers." 

OOPYRIon?;  Izdatelstvo  "Nauka",  "Ekoncmika  i  organizatsiya  pron^shlennogo 
proizvodstva",  1986 
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EECnCES  AND  SUBSIDIES  DISCUSSED  fUFIHER 

Novosibirsk  EIOKMIKA  I  0R3ANIZATSIYA  I^OffSHLENNOGO  ERDIZVODSTVA  (ERD)  in 
Russian  No  12,  Dec  86  pp  143-146 

[Article  by  B.  M.  Grinchel,  Dr  of  Economic  Sciences,  Institute  of 
Socioeooncanic  Probleoons  of  the  USSR  Acadeity  of  Sciences  (Leningrad) :  "Prices 
and  Ccatpensations"] 

[Tesct]  The  article  by  D.  M.  Kazakevich  will  undoubtedly  elicit  responses. 
Possibly  certain  of  them  will  be  negative  since  we  do  not  always  public 
interest  in  first  place  and  sometimes  we  prefer  immediate  advantages  to 
^eater  results  in  the  future.  I  personally  think  the  article  is  timely  and 
interesting  and  the  author's  suggestions  are  scientifically  substantiated.  I 
fully  share  the  author's  opinion  concerning  the  ej^jediency  of  bringing  prices 
food  products  and  payment  for  housing  in  line  with  socially  necessairy 
ej^enditures. 

Indeed,  prices  of  food  products  have  long  failed  to  reimburse  social 
ej^enditures  on  their  production,  storage,  transportation  and  sales.  The  more 
products  that  are  produced,  the  more  housing  that  is  constructed,  the  greater 
the  load  on  the  state  budget  in  terms  of  the  volume  of  subsidies  for  these 
purposes.  According  to  our  calculations,  rp  to  15  percoit  of  the  increase  in 
the  national  income  goes  for  subsidies  for  food  and  housing.  These  funds 
coxild  be  ^ed  for  increasing  wages  in  connection  with  the  increase  in  laboT- 
productivity  or  increasing  public  consunption  funds.  A  paradox  appears:  vdien 
offering,  for  exaitple,  a  trade  union  pass  with  a  rebate,  many  factors  are 
taken  into  account:  the  quality  of  the  Ichor  of  the  worker,  his  material 
situation,  health,  family  ocstposition  and  so  forth.  Here  it  is  also  necessary 
to  take  into  acxiount  that  the  passes  are  not  given  to  every  worker  and  not 
every  year,  and  a  subsidy  amounts  to  from  30  to  100  rubles.  At  the  same  time 
every  mamber  of  the  society,  regardless  of  his  contribution  to  the  develcpment 
of  public  production  and  other  factors,  is  granted  a  subsidy  for  fcxxi  products 
hy  the  state  in  an  amount  of  145  rubles  per  year  or  310  rubles  per  one  worker. 
These  are  the  average  figures,  but  in  fact  these  subsidies  are  considerably 
higher  for  those  people  vho  have  access  to  freer  acquisition  of  high-quality 
focjd  products  that  are  in  ^ort  sipply  and  consume  more  than  the  average  per 
resident  in  the  country.  These  are  not  only  honored  people  vhom  the  society 
grants  special  privileges.  Under  the  cover  of  order  tables  and  other  forms  of 
trade  in  products  that  are  in  ^ort  supply,  many  people  who  do  not  have  the 
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moral  ri^t  to  special  st^jply  and  are  not  among  the  people  with  low  income  are 
given  priority  in  the  acquisition  of  the  hi^iest-quality  products. 

For  about  20  years  now  the  show  windows  of  our  stores  have  not  reflected  the 
essence  of  the  country's  food  problem.  The  level  of  nutrition  for  the 
population  is  not  as  low  as  one  mi^t  think  from  the  availability  of  goods  in 
the  stores.  Hiere  are  a  multitude  of  channels  for  satisfying  the  needs  of 
people  for  food  products — we  have  no  hungry  or  starving  people,  and  for  many 
people  the  fi^t  against  overwei^t  and  the  custom  of  overeating  at  the  table 
has  become  crucial.  Hiis  pertains  tx>  all  regions  of  the  country,  including 
those  where  there  is  norming  of  meat  and  animal  fat.  It  turns  out  that  the 
availability  of  products  in  stores  is  not  equal  to  the  actual  level  of 
nutrition  of  the  population,  althou^  foreign  guests  judge  the  well-being  of 
the  Soviet  people  from  the  abundance  of  goods  in  the  food  stores.  The  poor 
selection  on  the  counters  of  our  stores  is  used  by  hostile  propagancJa  for  its 
own  political  ends. 

Prices  of  food  products  that  are  reduced  by  half  and  more  lead  to  inefficient 
consumption,  and  frequently  also  to  losses  of  many  products.  We  do  not  store 
them  carefully,  either  in  the  bases  and  warehouses  or  at  home.  Do  we  always 
take  good  care  and  fully  use  the  potatoes,  vegetables  and  bread  that  we  buy? 
We  are  to  blame  for  the  fact  that  many  products  go  to  waste.  Ifeny  families, 
especially  young  ones,  have  gone  over  to  "delicatessen  nutrition" — ^based  on 
sancawiches,  eggs,  coffee  and  so  forth.  Indeed,  time  is  more  costly  than  these 
products,  and  one  can  do  without  soip,  cereal  and  vegetables!  But  vhat  does 
cur  public  catering  offer?  In  i^ite  of  the  shortage  of  meat  products  in  the 
country,  dining  rooms,  cafes  and  restaurants  try  from  early  rooming  to  feed  us 
meat  in  various  variants — this  gives  them  good  sales  indicators  with  low 
labor-intensiveness  for  processing  the  products.  Inexpensive  and  tasty 
dishes,  even  in  the  summer  and  autumn  vhen  there  are  many  fruits  and 
vegetables,  are  difficult  to  find  in  public  catering,  \ihich  does  not  bother  us 
very  much  since  the  level  of  well-being  of  the  population  is  rising.  State 
subsidies  go  for  beefsteaks,  vhich  are  sold  in  restaurants  and  cafes. 
Families  with  low  income  levels  do  not  go  to  them  preferring  to  eat  in 
workers'  dining  rooms  and  at  home. 

Ihe  problem  of  iirproving  retail  prices  is  important  for  the  entire  mechanism 
for  managing  the  national  economy.  By  bringing  these  prices  closer  to  the 
socially  necessary  level  of  expenditures  for  the  production  of  food  products, 
one  can  essentially  raise  the  level  of  balance  and  proportionality  of  the 
economy,  improve  the  utilization  of  products,  introduce  a  regimen  of  economy 
into  each  family,  and  teach  everyone  methods  of  efficient  home  management  and 
balanced  nutrition. 

The  question  of  compensating  the  population  vhen  conducting  measures  for 
improving  resale  prices  for  food  products,  apartment  rates  and  so  forth 
requires  a  profoundly  differentiated  approach.  Families  with  low  incomes, 
families  with  many  children,  students  and  pensioners  with  low  pensions  need 
full  compensation  based  cai  the  scientifically  substantiated  miiniinum  norms  for 
the  consumption  of  food  products  for  vhich  the  prices  will  be  incareased.  With 
respect  to  ccmpensation  for  increasing  the  payment  for  housing,  I  fully  agree 
with  D.  M.  Kazakevich's  suggestion:  to  give  ccmpensation  to  specific  families 
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for  a  particular  period  of  time  out  of  the  special  funds  of  the  rayon  soviets, 
depending  on  the  increase  in  actual  expenses  for  housing,  but  within  the 
limits  of  the  norms  established  for  housing.  Compensation  for  highly  paid 
workers  and  pensioners  with  a  hi^  level  of  their  pension  can  be  eitii^  in  the 
form  of  monetary  increments  or  can  be  provided  through  reducing  vdiolesale 
prices  for  industrial  goods  that  are  in  daily  demand  (ly  reducing  the  tximOVer 
tax)  for  those  groips  of  items  which  are  produced  in  a  sufficient  quantity. 
In  this  case,  in  addition  to  compensation,  one  will  achieve  the  effect  of 
stimoilating  the  demand  for  goods  for  \«hich  industry  can  e>pand  the  volume  of 
production  (clothing,  footwear,  watches,  refrigerators,  television  sets, 
radios  and  so  forth) . 

There  are  many  variants  of  solutions  here  and  they  xmust  be  developed  on  the 
basis  of  public  interests  and  the  observeince  of  the  principle  of  social 
justice  toward  all  segments  of  the  population  who  are  working  honorably  and 
teve  incomes  proportional  to  their  labor  contribution.  The  preparation  and 
implementation  of  the  proposed  reform  of  retail  prices  is  an  important 
socioecDnomic  and  political  measure. 

OOPYRIQEir:  Izdatelstvo  "Nauka",  "Ekoncanika  i  org^izatsiya  proitiyshlennogo 
proizvodstva",  1986 
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DIFFEE^ENTIKriaN  OF  APAR3MENT  RENT  SOGCTSTED 

Novosibir^  EBOdOMIKA  I  QRGANIZATSIYA  HXayKSHLENNOGO  ERDIZVODSTVA  (EKO)  in 
Russian  No  12,  Dec  86  pp  146-148 

[Article  M.  V.  Timyashevskaya,  candidate  of  economic  sciences,  Siberian 
Zonal  Scientific  Research  Institute  of  Standard  and  Ej^jeriraental  Planning  of 
Residential  and  Public  Buildings  (Novosibirsk) :  "On  Differentiated  i^)artment 
Rent"] 


[Text]  The  political  report  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  to  the  27th  Party 
Congress  discusses  the  need  for  strict  and  unwavering  implementation  of  the 
principle  of  social  justice,  including  in  the  area  of  wages:  "When  a  g<^ 
worker  and  an  indifferent  worker  cure  paid  the  same,  this  is  a  gross  violation 
of  our  principles."  Ey  analogy  with  these  words  one  can  say  that  vhen  a  well- 
arranged  full-scale  spatious  apartanent  located  in  a  central  part  of  the  city 
costs  the  same  as  a  crowded  apeortment  with  a  low  ceiling,  with  a  combined  bath 
and  toilet,  vhich  is  located  in  a  remote  region  with  difficult  transportation 
access — ^this  is  also  a  violation  of  the  principle  of  social  justice.  Just  as 
wages  should  depend  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  labor,  so  apartment  rent 
^ould  correspmd  to  the  size  and  quality  of  the  apartment. 

The  progressively  growing  deviation  of  the  level  of  apartment  rent  from  the 
level  of  socially  necessary  ejpenditures  for  the  construction  and  cperation  of 
apartments  must  not  continue  for  decades,  for  it  does  not  correspond  to  the 
principles  of  maximum  effectiveness  of  socialist  management.  Ipartment  rait 
amounts  to  an  average  of  2-3  percent  of  the  earnings,  while  in  developed 
foreign  countries  it  is  a  minimum  of  25  percent.  Under  Idiese  conditions  is  it 
realistically  possible  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  apartments  to  the  level 
of  world  standards?  After  all,  with  such  a  low  level  of  apartment  rent  there 
is  no  regular  income  of  funds  even  for  rapair  or  reconstruction  of  housing  or 
the  maintenance  of  the  existing  housing  fund  at  the  proper  level  of  repair. 

It  would  be  more  advantageous  to  turn  over  the  surplus  dwelling  space  that 
appears  vhen  the  family  changes  to  private  individuals  rather  than  the  state. 
Members  of  the  cooperative  pay  completely  for  the  construction  and  operation 
of  their  own  apartments  and  they  pay  only  partially  for  state  apartments. 
Because  of  the  lack  of  differentation  in  apartment  rent  depending  on  the 
quality  of  apartments,  the  state  subsidies  are  considerably  greater  for  those 
vho  have  large  apartments  with  a  hi^er  level  of  conveniences.  The  result  of 
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this  is  the  incarease  in  differentiation  and  the  provision  of  housing. 

In  opinion,  the  payment  for  the  apartment  ^ould  be  made  not  only  for  the 
living  space,  but  for  the  general  area  of  the  apartment.  The  residents 
themselves  do  not  take  into  account  the  area  of  sutsidiary  premises  that  are 
not  vitally  important  to  them.  The  rate  for  1  square  meter  of  general 
dwelling  space  in  an  apartment  is  to  be  differentiated  d^jending  bn  the  amount 
of  wages  of  the  responsible  apartment  holder.  The  restoration  of  a 
differentiated  apartment  rent  per  1  square  meter  of  general  space  in  the 
apartment  best  provides  for  the  socially  just  ratio  between  incomes  and 
apartment  rent  in  various  groups  of  the  pc^)ulation  (see  table) . 

Table — ^Prcposed  Change  in  Payment  for  1  Square  Meter 
of  General  Space  in  l^iartment.  Depending  on  Income 
of  the  Besponsible  J^jartment  Holder 


Amounts  of 
Income.  Rubles 


Payment  for  1  Square 
MeterofApartment  .Rooecks 


to  100  16.5 

101-200  18.0 

201-300  20.0 

301-500  22.5 

501  and  more  25.0 


Ihe  apartment  rent  should  be  differentiated  depending  on  the  quality  of  the 
apartment.  It  is  suggested  that  the  basis  of  calculation  be  15  specific 
parameter  that  charact^ize  the  quality  of  an  apartment.  The  standard  for  a 
modern  city  apartment  is  determined  by  central  heating,  hot  and  cold  running 
water,  the  availability  of  a  bath  and  toilet  in  the  apartment,  and  in 
multistory  residential  buildings — garbage  chutes,  telephones,  summer  premises, 
the  arrangement  of  the  apartments  toward  the  north,  south,  east,  and  so  forth. 
Deviations  fircm  this  standard  evaluated  by  the  xanit  and  failure  to  reach  the 
st^dard  quality  and,  conversely,  exceeding  the  standard  (for  example,  the 
exist^ce  of  two  bathrooms  in  an  apartment)  determines  an  increase  or  a 
reduction  in  the  coefficient  of  quality. 

An  especially  complicated  indicator  of  the  quality  of  the  apartment  is  its 
location  in  the  city.  We  prefer  those  regions  of  the  city  vhich  are  filled  to 
the  greate^  degree  with  facilities  for  cultural  and  domestic  service  (KBO) . 
therefore  it  is  suggested  that  one  use  as  a  standard  a  peripheral  region  of 
the  city  with  35—40-minute  transportation  access,  vhich  is  coitprehensibly 
built  up,  that  is,  provided  with  a  sufficiently  complete  set  of  KBO 
institutions.  It  is  suggested  that  the  rest  of  the  territory  of  the  city  (or 
any  other  uiban  p)opulation  area)  be  differentiated  again  into  five  zones  (a 
total  of  six)  that  differ  in  terms  of  the  degree  of  provision  of  KBO 
institaitions,  taking  into  account  the  transportation  access  to  the  center  of 
■toe  city.  It  is  obvious  "toat  toe  existing  administrative  division  of  toe  city 
mto  rayons  is  unacc^table  in  ■this  case  since  it  does  not  coincide  with  toe 
quality  of  living. 
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One  more  indicator  is  suggested  to  be  introduced  into  the  system  for 
evaluating  the  quality  of  the  apeurtment:  the  density  of  the  population  of  the 
apartment.  In  order  to  evaluate  the  apartment  from  toese  positions,  the 
corresponding  raising  and  lowering  coefficients  are  introduced,  and  as  a 
standard  one  uses  the  conditions  in  \Aiidn.  the  number  of  rooms  in  the  apartment 
is  equcil  to  the  nuniber  of  people  living  in  it.  A  differentiated  evaluation  of 
the  indicator  of  density  of  dwelling  can  be  the  economic  lever  that  regulates 
the  distribution  of  apartments.  Dense  dwelling  turns  out  to  be 
disadvantageous,  since  it  leads  to  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  apartment 
rent.  The  fact  that  it  is  socicilly  disadvantageous  has  long  been  recognized, 
but  it  is  practiced  for  there  is  no  effective  evaluation  for  it. 

More  detailed  evaluations  of  the  quality  of  apartments  and  the  corresponding 
methods  have  been  developed  in  the  SibZNIEP  Institute  (Novosibirsk) . 

OOPYRIQfT:  Izdatelstvo  "Nauka”,  "Ekoncmika  i  organizatsiya  prcrayshlennogo 
proizvodstva”,  1986 
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SPECIAIiEZATICaT  INVOLVES  UHftTING  CAPmL 

Novosibir^  ERCMMIKA  I  ORGmZMSIYA  IMmSHLEWNOGO  ERDIZVDDSTVA  (EE©)  in 
Russian  No  12,  Dec  86  pp  149-151 

[Article  by  V.  A.  ICalmykav,  chief  of  the  technical  department  of  the  ctolast 
Strc^hank  office  (Etogan):  "l^xJating  Coital — The  Path  to  Specialization"] 

[Text]  Ihe  branches  must  inform  the  enterprises  of  the  control  figures  for 
technical  reeguipment  for  the  five-year  plan  with  a  breakdown  for  the  various 
years.  But  today,  as  a  rule,  the  control  figures  are  not  stable,  they  change 
in  the  annual  assignments,"  and  frequently  in  the  direction  of  reducing 
capacities  or  replacir^  the  renewal  of  certain  capacities  with  others.  The 
Katayskiy  Pumps  Plant  of  the  USSR  Ministry  of  Chemical  Ifechine  Building  in  our 
oblast  had  no  breakdown  at  all  of  the  control  figures  for  the  years  of  the 
11th  Five-Year  Plan.  Ihe  Kurgansintez  Combine  of  the  USSR  Ministry  of  the 
Medical  Industry  received  ccmtrol  figures  for  the  11th  Five-Year  Plan  vhich  in 
terms  of  the  increase  in  capacities  neVeir  once  coincided  with  the  annual 
assignments.  Molmashstroy  of  the  USSR  Ministry  of  Li^t  and  the  Food  IncJustry 
annually  assigns  to  the  Dolmatov  Plant  from  50  to  70  percent  of  the  volume  of 
the  capital  investments  that  are  determined  by  the  control  figures.  The 
ICurgan  Plant  for  Wheeled  1?ow  Vdiicles  of  the  USSR  Ministry  of  the  Automotive 
Industry,  according  to  the  control  figures  for  the  5-year  period  and  the  plan 
for  technical  reequipment  for  1985  develop^  for  the  enterprise,  was  to  have 
increased  capacities  for  producing  spare  parts.  But  the  ministry  set  for  the 
plant  an  increase  in  the  capacities  for  producing  sheet  steel  through 
technical  reequipment,  without  backii^  up  the  assignment  with  funds  for 
smelting  equipment,  and  thus  it  predetermined  the  failure  to  fulfill  the 
assignment  ahead  of  time. 

The  examples  that  have  been  given  confirm  the  difficulties  with  purposive  and 
comprehensive  updating  of  the  enterprises'  fixed  capital.  As  a  rule,  new 
technological  equipment  and  conplicated  automated  lines,  which  can 
significantly  exceed  the  level  of  production,  must  be  ordered  2-3  years  before 
the  established  delivery  times.  Additionally,  the  instability  of  the  control 
figures  for  the  5-yecir  period  leads  to  a  fonmilaic  approach  vhen  drawing  up 
the  plans  for  technical  reequipnent  since  the  enterprises  have  no  confidence 
that  their  orders  for  material-technical  and  financial  resources  will  be 
satisfied  and  that  the  ministries  will  give  them  precisely  those  tasks  that 
were  earmarked  by  the  5-year  assignments. 
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It  also  sometimes  happens  that  technical  reequipment  is  used  as  a  means  of 
reaching  the  projected  level  by  those  enterprises  which  for  a  number  of 
reasons  were  accepted  for  operation  before  they  were  coitpletely  reacfy. 

Historically  it  has  turned  out  that  concentration  at  industrial  enterprises  of 
our  country  has  been  carried  out  on  the  basis  of  universal  production.  The 
enterprises  have  been  overgrown  with  casting,  forge-staitping,  galvanizing, 
metallurgical  and  auxilieuiy  productions.  These  productions,  cis  a  rule,  are 
not  fully  loaded.  Let  us  tate,  for  exaitple,  the  casting  production.  At  two 
of  the  three  plants  of  the  USSR  Ministry  of  the  Automotive  Industry  that  are 
located  on  the  territory  of  Kurgan  Oblast  there  are  casting  shops,  one  of 
vdiich  is  being  reconstructed  at  the  present  time  eind  the  es^ansion  of  the 
other  vras  completed  in  1982.  At  the  Kurganarmkhiramash  Association  and  the 
Kata;^kiy  Pump  Plant  of  the  USSR  Ministry  of  Chemical  Machine  Building,  there 
are  cilso  casting  ^cps.  Industrial  enterprises  of  other  ministries  located  on 
the  territory  of  the  oblast  also  have  their  cwn  casting  productions. 

The  picture  is  the  same  for  forged  productions:  practically  all  machine 
building  enterprises  of  the  oblasts  have  either  forge  ^cps  or  forge  sections, 
and  so  forth.  Highly  productive  equipment  is  utilized  here  with  the 
coefficient  of  shift  work  of  less  than  1.  Thus  the  forge  ^op  at  the  Kurgan 
Plant  for  Wheeled  Tow  Vehicles  uses  only  24  percent  of  its  planned  capacity. 
At  toe  Shuchanskiy  Plant  for  Firefighting  Machine  Building  of  the  USSR 
Ministry  of  Construction,  Road  and  Municipal  Machine  Building  toe  level  of 
cooperation  of  prcduction  (toe  proportion  of  toe  value  of  blank  pieces  and 
semimanufactured  products  cfotained  from  outside  in  the  production  cost  of  the 
product)  is  8  percent,  that  is,  they  manufacture  practically  all  of  their  own 
parts. 

This  kind  of  concentration  of  production,  as  a  rule,  does  not  lead  to 
utilizing  toe  advantages  of  socialist  enterprises  and  does  not  provide  for  the 
corresponding  savings  on  labor  and  production,  and  even  conversely,  it  retards 
the  possibilities  of  applying  effective  technical  equipment  and  progressive 
technological  processes.  Yet  toe  conditions  of  socialist  management  make  it 
possible  to  carry  out  concentration  of  production  on  the  basis  of  elimination 
of  small  universal  productions  and  concentration  of  toe  output  of  toe  same 
kinds  of  products  at  specialized  enterprises  that  are  equipped  with  highly 
effective  modem  technical  equipment. 

It  wonrid  be  e}^)edient  to  solve  this  prcblem  on  the  basis  of  reconstruction  and 
technical  reequipment  toich,  under  toe  12th  Five-Year  Plan,  according  to  the 
<iecision  of  toe  27to  CPSU  Congress,  comprise  toe  basic  direction  for  toe 
utilization  of  capital  investments. 

But  one  must  keep  in  mind  that  in  each  oblast  or  kray  there  are  two  or  three 
^d  frequently  at  least  one  enterprise  of  one  branch  or  another.  Therefore, 
it  seems  to  rts  that  it  is  necessary  to  consider  questions  of  concentration  and 
specialization  of  production  within  the  boundaries  of  econcmiic  regions.  Thus 
toe  Ural  economic  region,  in  addition  to  Kurgan  Oblast,  includes  Orenburg, 
Perm,  Sverdlovsk  and  Chelyabinsk  oblasts,  and  also  toe  Bashkir  and  Udmurt 
autcsnomous  republics. 
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Transforming  small-series  and  individual  production  into  mass,  large-series 
production  through  consolidating  batches  of  items  and  concentratir^  their 
output  in  specialized  enterprises  will  make  it  possible  to  apply  highly 
productive  technical  equipment,  to  increase  the  return  from  the  utilization  of 
costly  technological  equipment,  to  obtain  not  a  conventional  reduction  of  the 
number  of  industrial  production  personnel,  but  a  reduction  of  real  work 
positions,  and  to  send  the  released  workers  to  other  sections  of  production. 

To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  revise  the  list  of  products  that  are  produced  by 
the  existing  productions  and  reorient  them  toward  the  output  of  narrowly 
specialized  products.  The  existing  production  facilities,  when  they  are 
reequipped  should  "be  started"  with  highly  productive  automated  lines, 
robotized  complexes  and  other  effective  equipment  intended  for  producing 
products  that  are  all  the  same. 

As  a  result  of  con^rehensive  technical  reequipment  of  enterprises,  the 
elimination  of  small  productions  and  the  deepening  of  specialization, 
considerable  capital  investments  will  be  released  and  then  they  will  be 
applied  more  effectively. 

(X)PYREQir:  Izdatelstvo  "Nauka",  "Ekonomika  i  organizatsiya  promyshlennogo 
proizvodstva",  1986 
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PEaiRDIEUM,  GAS  INDUSTRY  ORGANIZATION  CHANSES 

Novosibirsk  EEOKMTKA  I  ORGANIZATSIYA  PROMYSHIENNOGO  mDIZVODSTVA  (EKO)  in 
Russian  No  12,  Dec  86  pp  152-154 

[Article  A.  A.  Kozorezov,  candidate  of  economic  sciences,  sector  chief  of 
the  All-Union  Scientific  Research  Institute  of  Organization,  Ifenagement  and 
Economics  of  the  Petroleum  and  Gas  Industry  (Moscow)  and  S.  P.  Volyar,  sector 
chief  of  the  branch  of  the  All-Union  Scientific  Research  Institute  of 
Organization,  Management  and  Economics  of  the  Petroleum  and  Gas  Industry 
(Ivano-Frankovsk) :  "The  Petroleum  and  Gas  Industry;  Both  Unifying  and 
Breaking!^"] 

[Text]  The  question  raised  in  the  article  L.  N.  Shadrin  [Footnote  1]  seems 
extremely  timely,  but  the  suggestion  concerning  combining  the  petroleum  and 
^s  industry  does  not  look  perfect.  Combining  two  fuel  and  energy  branches 
into  one  will  not  make  it  possible  to  solve  all  problems  completely, 
particularly  to  eliminate  the  negative  influence  of  "giantism"  on  the 
effectiveness  of  management.  What  should  be  done? 

let  us  take  a  look  at  how  the  structure  of  production  is  taking  i^ape  under 
the  influence  of  collectivization  of  labor. 

I^torically,  three  kinds  of  prt)duction  have  taken  form  in  petroleum  and  gas 
industry  activity;  the  construction  of  wells,  the  working  of  petroleum  and 
gas  deposits,  and  the  building  up  of  the  latter.  Each  of  these  three 
productions  is  based  on  different  technologies,  more  specifically  drilling, 
extracting  petroleum  and  gas,  and  civil  construction,  vdiich  eure  ceirried  out  by 
various  means  of  labor  (drilling  installations,  petroleum  and  gas  wells,  and 
construction  and  installation  equipment)  eind  qualifications  of  the  workers 
(drillers,  extraction  workers,  builders) .  Each  of  these  productions  also  has 
its  own  economic  basis  of  individual  functioning,  and  its  own  balance  for 
economic  activity.  As  concerns  the  forms  of  organization  of  petroleum  and  gas 
activily^,  its  development  ^ould  not  stand  in  contradiction  to  the  production 
structure.  If  further  division  of  public  production  requires  a  high  level  of 
its  concentration,  it  i^ould  be  accompanied  by  a  deepening  of  specialization. 

At  one  time,  following  these  principles,  the  ministry  of  construction  of 
petroleum  and  gas  industry  enterprises  was  formed,  vhich  made  it  possible  to 
significantly  facilitate  the  management  of  petroleum  and  gas  industry 
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productions,  for  the  activity  of  construction  contracting  organizations  of 
petroleum  and  gas  extraction  associations  was  reduced  to  volimies  that  were 
appropriate  for  the  cost  accounting  method. 

Separating  the  gas  industry  from  the  petroleum  extraction  industry,  although 
it  did  provide  for  gaining  a  perspective  on  management,  also  lowered  the  level 
of  specializaticxi  of  petroleum  and  gas  industry  productions,  for  all  three  of 
the  productions  were  divided  into  two  parts:  drilling,  extraction  and  building 
up  of  the  deposits.  MDreover,  vhile  in  drilling  the  level  of  collectivization 
of  productions  dropped  ”simply”  for  organizationally  it  was  lander  the 
jurisdiction  of  two  ministries,  the  division  of  extraction  of  petroleum  and 
gas  had  an  effect  also  on  the  results  of  the  working  of  petroleum  and  gas 
deposits  since  only  in  rare  cases  does  gas  appear  separately  from  petroleum. 
In  many  cases  these  hydrocarbons  are  extracted  not  only  from  the  same  deposit, 
but  also  from  the  same  well.  And  if  such  a  well  is  on  the  books  of  the 
petroleum  workers,  the  "gas  elements”  are  burned,  and  if  th^  are  on  the  books 
of  the  gas  workers  the  "petroleum  elements"  are  burned.  Ihis,  of  course,  is 
an  intolerable  and  kssurd  situation. 

The  root  of  the  problem,  in  our  opinion,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
interpretation  of  the  nature  of  the  petroleum  and  gas  industry  activity  that 
is  current  today  has  long  been  based  on  artificial  notions.  As  soon  as  field 
workers  are  given  the  goal  of  developing  petroleum  and  gas  deposits  and 
extracting  petroleum  and  gas  with  deep  wells,  the  petroleum  and  gas  industry 
activity  ^^ould  include  the  construction  of  these  wells.  For  the  working  of 
deposits  is  preceded  by  the  construction  of  the  wells  and  the  building  up 
these  deposits. 

Ihe  force  of  the  traditional  thinking  of  certain  economists  of  the  petroleum 
industry  is  such  that  they  try  to  include  the  construction  of  wells  in 
auxiliary  productions.  Yet  no  one  would  dream  of  considering  tractor 
construction  to  be  an  auxiliary  production  of  agriculture  or  housing 
construction  an  auxiliary  production  of  municipal  services. ... 

It  is  only  imder  the  influence  of  traditional  thinking  that  the  general  scdiema 
for  the  management  of  the  petrol  industry  has  establi^ed  the  existing  state 
of  affairs. 

Repeating  the  words  of  Amie  Fayol,  one  can  say  that  combining  three 
independently  functioning  phase  productions  under  the  aegis  of  a  unified 
specialized  management  apparatus  of  the  petroleum  and  gas  extraction 
enterprise  is  tantamount  to  biological  absurdity — "one  head  with  three 
torsoes." 

It  was  precisely  the  traditional  approaches  more  than  10  years  ago,  vhen  the 
question  of  further  structurization  of  the  petroleum  extraction  branch  and  its 
division  into  the  petroleum  and  gas  branches,  that  produced  this  "  triune 
organizational  formation."  All  three  productions  were  not  divided  at  the 
junctures,  but  were  cait,  as  it  were,  ky  "vivisection." 

One  can  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  natural  course  of  the  development  of  the 
national  econcity  along  the  path  of  deepening  of  the  specialization  of  public 


production  and  strengthening  of  the  unity  and  integri^  of  productions  leads 
to  a  situation  vdiere  the  drilling  workers,  like  the  construction  workers  in 
their  day,  are  s^>arated  into  the  branch  of  construction  of  de^  wells  for  any 
special  purpose,  for  any  client,  whether  they  be  extraction  workers, 
geologists  and  so  forth,  ait  let  us  not  rush  ahead  because  it  is  still 
necessary  to  correctly  solve  the  problem  of  the  day — oontoining  the  developers 
of  ^troleum  and  gas  deposits  into  one  branch,  and  the  builders  of  de^  wells 
(drillers)  into  another.  Thus  we  shall  reorient  the  activity  of  the  higher 
echelons  of  management  and  the  reduction  of  the  purview  of  productions  will 
make  it  possible  to  significantly  strengthen  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the 
production  associations. 

The  lack  of  production  and  economic  unity  of  drilling  and  extraction 
productions  makes  it  possible  to  withdraw  from  the  old  petroleum  and  gas 
industry  regions  of  the  country  a  vhole  number  of  drilling  enterprises  for 
drilling  wells  in  petroleim  and  gas  deposits  in  new  regions.  In  1985  forces 
withdrawn  from  other  regions  were  used  to  do  the  following  drilling  in 
associations:  Surgutneftegaz — 1,003,300  meters  or  34.0  percent, 
Nizhnevartovskneftegaz — 227,700  meters  or  7.0  percent,  Yuganskneftegaz — 
337,800  meters  or  10.0  percent,  and  Ncyabrskneftegaz — 1,505,900  meters  or  64.0 
percent  of  the  overall  volume  of  drilling  done  in  the  associations. 

Uiis  form  of  organization  of  drilling  continues  to  develop  in  the  Ministry  of 
the  Gas  Indv^t^  as  well.  All  drilling  organizations  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  wells'not  "for -themselves” -are  -inclv^ed  in  their  organizations 
formally,  and  their  activity  is  economically  based  on  production  relations 
with  the  client  associations. 


FOOINOTE 

1.  EKD,  No  1,  1983. 
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ERDDUCr  UPDATES  REJC3DIRE  CX»IEREHENSIVE  MTKQACH 

Novosibir^  EKMMTKA  I  OPGMJIZATSIYA  I^OCfSHIENNOGO  PRDIZVODSTW^  (EKO)  in 
Russian  No  12,  Dec  86  pp  155-157 

[Article  by  V.  I.  Kolida,  production  chief  of  Synthetic  Rubber  Plant  (Omsk) : 
''Coordination  Without  I^xJating  or  I^xiating  Without  Ctoordinaticai?"] 

[Text]  The  vrork  for  reorganizing  production  and  introducing  new  technologies 
and  equipment  that  hcis  been  developed  in  recent  years  is  impeded  by  the  fact 
that  so  fcur  the  interests  of  outside  organizations  (mainly  the  head  planning 
and  scientific  research  institutes)  prevail  over  the  interests  of  the 
enterprise.  What  do  we  have  in  mind? 

As  a  rule,  the  plan  determines  the  final  amount  of  capacity  of  the  reorganized 
facility.  But  the  enterprise,  because  of  a  nurher  of  reasons,  carries  out  the 
reorganization  in  stages,  ^hich  is  not  taken  into  account  by  the  head  planning 
institutes.  In  order  to  protect  its  interests  from  the  planning  agencies,  the 
enterprise  is  forced  to  enlist  associates  from  scientific  research  institutes 
and  planning  organizations  in  order  to  determine  the  actual  balance  of 
capcibilities  of  the  reorganized  facility  in  one  stage  or  another  and,  of 
course,  it  must  pay  for  this  work.  Frequently  the  objectiveness  of  the  new 
evaluations  of  the  capabilities  of  the  reorganized  capacities  by  planning 
agencies  and  the  ministry  can  also  fail  to  be  taken  into  account  because  of 
previous  decisions.  Thus  there  begins  another  round  of  defending  the 
interests  of  the  enterprise.  The  enterprise  is  the  active  initiator  of  this 
cycle  of  enlisting  specialists,  generating  documents  and  recordings  of 
investigations,  technical  conferences  and  waste  of  financial  funds.  But  is 
this  kind  of  activity  rational?  Would  it  not  be  sin^ler  to  include  in  toe 
plan  itself  toe  step-by-step  nature  of  its  implementation  with  a  determination 
of  toe  amcfunts  of  output  of  products,  provision  of  equipment,  finaiKJial  means 
and  so  forth? 

The  next  important  aspect  is  toe  quality  of  planning  of  toe  reorganized 
facility.  A  miscalculation  of  toe  capabilities  of  technology  or  ec^ipment 
ends  ip  in  an  infringement  on  toe  interests  of  toe  enterprise  and  faili^e  to 
carry  out  planning  assignments.  It  would  seem  that  toe  planning  institutes 
should  be  materially  responsible  for  such  indicators  as  failure  to  fulfill  toe 
plan  for  products  sales.  Ikifortunately,  toe  planning  organizations  have  their 
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own  criteria  for  the  plan  and  this  means  that  they  have  their  own  system  of 
material  incentives  for  workers  vho  draw  1:5)  the  plans. 

Under  the  oonc^tiot^  of  scientific  and  technical  progress  and  rapidly  changing 
ideas,  the  esasting  system  of  introducing  innovations  into  production  suffers 
from  gr^t  inertia  because  of  the  excessive  protection  on  the  part  of 
scientific  research  institutes,  the  head  planning  institute  and  the  ministry. 
For  example,  at  one  enterprise  that  is  under  our  ministry  but  a  part  of 
another  all-unicai  production  eissociation,  they  used  a  principally  new  economic 
system  for  obtaining  products.  In  order  to  adopt  and  introduce  it,  it  is 
necessary: 

to  obtain  oonplete  information  from  the  enterprise  \diere  the  ^stem  is  being 
carried  out; 

to  give  this  information  to  the  head  scientific  research  institute  and  c±>tain 
a  positive  decision; 

having  the  decisis  fram  the  scientific  research  institute,  it  should  be  sent 
to  the  head  planning  institute  and  the  decision  should  be  obtained; 

tevi^  a  decision  from  the  sci^tific  research  institute  and  the  head  planning 
institute,  they  i^ould  be  sent  to  the  cd.l-union  production  eissociation  and  a 
positive  decision  should  eilso  be  obtained  from  it. 

the  basis  of  eill  of  the  aforementioned  documents  the  design  division  of  the 
enterprise  prepares  a  plan  and  the  enterprise  submits  orders  for  equipment 
vhich  will  be  filled  within  2—3  years.  The  plan  as  a  vhole  is  introduced,  as 
a  rule,  3-5  years  after  the  information  is  obtained. 

^e  situation  is  even  more  difficult  with  technical  documentation  and 
irtroducticai  of  theoretical  developments  both  of  VUZ  science  and  of  the  branch 
institute.  The  endless  correspondence  concerning  the  introduction  of  the 
develqpnent  and  all  kinds  of  coordination  and  overlapping  of  the  interests  of 
the  enterprise,  the  design  institute,  the  scientific  reseeirch  institute  and 
the  minist^  hold  things  up.  Frequently  the  enterprise,  vhile  confident  of 
the  effectiver^ss  of  the  technical  documentation  of  a  theoretical  development, 
makes  everything  ride  on  the  ultimate  fact  in  the  form  of  an  invention  that 
h^  been  documented  and  introduced  generally  in  some  illicit  way,  that  is, 
without  coordination  throu^  the  system  presented  above.  Of  course,  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  risk  here.  But  vhat  else  can  they  do? 

In  our^  opinion,  in  both  planning  and  technological  documentation  of 
theoretical  developnents,  the  enterprise  ^ould  be  given  independence  and  the 
functions  and  rii^ts  of  the  technical  council,  the  design  division  and  plant 
science  should  be  esgianded.  In  the  final  analysis  these  subdivisions  are 
guided  by  ■toe  same  standards  as  toe  scientific  research  institute  and  planning 
organizations,  and  they  are  responsible  to  toe  all-union  production 
association. 

Independence  in  the  planning  and  evaluation  of  scientific  research  work  would 
make  it  possible  for  toe  enterprise's  technical  council  ■to  resolve  toe  prchlem 
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of  acxselerating  its  developnent  more  efficiently  and  rc^idly.  M^gers  of  the 
enterpirise  would  have  greater  activity,  interest  and  responsibility  for  the 
introduction  of  innovations  and  they  would  also  be  relieved  of  the 
cxDnsideirable,  frequently  unnecessary  work  from  bran<^  planning  and  research 
institutes.  Now,  vftien  gathering  and  sending  informaticai  to  institutes  and  the 
all-ianion  production  eussociation  concerning  the  work  of  the  enterprise,  the 
technologists  and  the  technical  divisicai  fill  the  role  of  stat^ticians.  The 
institutes  and  the  corresponding  divisions  of  the  all-xinion  production 
associaticMi  play  the  role  of  informers.  If  someone  does  not  like  something  in 
the  information  that  has  been  sent,  new  requests  are  sent  out. 

Nhen  it  fyimpg  -to  transferring  advanced  ejperienoe  within  the  framework  of  the 
biranch,  only  a  s^tem  of  information  and  research  has  been  arranged.  But  ^ 
far  there  are  ik>  systems  for  transferring  technical  documentation  a^  plans  in 
order  to  avoid  repeated  coordinations  at  the  various  levels.  I  think  that  in 
these  issues  it  is  necessary  to  increase  both  the  independence  and  the 
responsibililY  of  branch  scientific  research  institutes. 

OOPYRIOTT:  Izdatelstvo  "Nauka”,  "Ekoncmika  i  organizatkiya  prorayshlennogo 
proizvcxTstva”,  1986 
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READERS  RESPMTO  TO  MAGAZINE  ARTICLES 

Novosibirsk  EKDNDMIKA  I  QRGANIZATSIYA  ERCMYSHLENNOGO  ERDIZVODSIVA  (ERO)  in 
Rjssian  No  12,  Dec  86  pp  158-164 

[Selection  from  letters  and  questionnaires  of  readers  prepared  by  T.  R. 
Boldyreva:  "A  Selection  of  Readers'  Letters"] 

[Text]  Hiere  Are  Alrea(^  Plenty  of  Rhetoricians 

In  ny  imderstanding,  all  tbe  negative  ^enomena  we  see  in  econcanic  and  social 
life  are  manifestations  of  existing  contradictions.  They  are  aggravated  if 
the  objective  laws  of  the  development  of  the  econony  of  socialism  are  ignored. 

Economic  science  is  called  upon  to  figure  out  these  contradictions  and 
recommend  ways  of  surmounting  them.  In  the  agrarian  sector  one  can  already 
see  how  the  reorganization  can  be  done,  but  the  situation  is  more  coirplicated 
in  many  branches  of  industry.  One  gets  the  impression  that  there  are  no 
economic  developments  \diich  would  make  it  possible  to  predict  precisely  the 
paths  of  intensification  for  the  workers  in  practice. 

Stagnation  in  economic  cind  social  sciences  has  largely  contributed  to  the 
appearance  of  the  custom  of  waiting  for  instructions  and  decisions  from  hi^er 
orgaiU-zations .  Dogmatism  in  cjoncepts  and  cxjnvicjtions  and  fear  of  punishment 
for  innovation  have  transformed  the  majority  of  workers  in  industry  into 
mindless  performers,  the  more  so  since  many  are  not  in  possession  of  much  of 
the  baggage  of  economic  knowledge. 

Ihe  magazine  is  popul^  among  "technical  types,"  but  the  range  of  its 
readers  is  limited.  Practical  x^rkers  need  concrete  knowledge,  and  not  only 
in  the  form  of  instructions  and  Methods.  We  need  a  well-constructed  economic 
theory  of  tbe  development  of  socialism.  And  serious,  well-founded  training. 
Q^y  then  will^  it  be  possible  to  aWaken  cind  develop  economic  self-awareness, 
without  vhich  it  will  be  diffic^ult  to  implement  organizational,  technical  and 
economic  decisions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  attenpts  to  interpret  the  problem  of  state  property  and 
■^e  attitude  toward  it  on  the  part  of  each  worker  and  collective  is  of  special 
interest.  There  can  be  no  revolutionary  changes  in  the  economy  without 
changes  in  this  attitude.  I  think  this  applies  to  social  life  as  well.  And 
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here  I  consider  the  primary  factor  to  be  complete  cost-accounting  self¬ 
financing.  The  introduction  of  the  achievements  of  the  scientific  and 
technical  revolution,  new  forms  of  labor  organization  eind  improvement  of 
planning,  price-setting  and  other  things  are  eill  seconaary. 

I  believe  that  if  the  restructuring  takes  place  simultaneously  at  the  state, 
scientific  and  production  levels,  the  country  will  be  able  to  solve  many  of 
its  problems  before  the  year  2000. 


A.  G.  Sorokin, 

CESU  member  since  1945, 

Heavy  Machine-Building  Plant 
imeni  Ku^Dj^ev,  Irkutsk 

Retraining— A  Necessity  or  a  Random  CXxurrence?. . . 

Ar^  diversity  is  good  vhen  the  essence  of  the  matter  does  not  suffer.^  Almost 
everyone  is  engaged  in  personnel  training:  the  Ministry  of  Education,  the 
Ministry  of  Higher  Education,  and  the  State  Committee  for  Vocational  and 
Itechnical  Education.  Every  department  has  its  own  teJdinikums  and  institutes, 
and  almost  every  large  plant  has  its  own  GPIU.  And  they  all  have  different 
requirements,  rules  eind  regulations.  Does  this  help  to  solve  the  single 
prthlem  of  preparing  skilled  personnel  for  the  national  eooncny?  I  doubt  it. 

But  what  happens  with  the  increase  in  qualifications:  there  eire  brancdi  ^d 
interbraiKh  institutes  for  increasing  qualifications,  courses,  and  faculties 
for  increasing  ^lalifications.  Branch  centers  for  scientific  organization  of 
labor,  vhich  have  proliferated  greatly,  also  have  their  own  cours^.  But  the 
majority  of  instituticHTS  for  retraining  ^)ecialists  lead  a  pathetic  existence 
in  imsuitable  premises  and  are  e5q)eriencing  a  need  for  instructors  with  high 
qualifications.  Is  tliis  really  the  state  approach?  We  hear  everywhere  Idiat 
we  should  undergo  retrainir^  once  every  5  years.  If  this  is  serious 
retraining,  then  probably  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  it  more  frequently.  BiA 
now  this  situation  is  unjustified,  the  more  so  since  there  eire  many  cases  in 
vhich  increasing  qualificaticais  amounts  to  only  talk.  For  example,  18  years 
ago  I  cOTpleted  the  institute  aixi  waited  imtil  my  turn  came  for  retraining. 
But  before  my  turn  came  I  completed  a  second  institute  in  1982.  I  can  make  a 
living  for  the  time  being! ... 


Yu.  I.  Ayrapetov, 

Oiief  of  the  Division  for 
Organization  of  Labor  and  Wages 
of  the  Radiotechnological  Supply 
Plant,  Votkinsk,  Udmurt  ASSR 

Attention:  Agroaquanomia! 

We  in  the  central  belt  of  Russia  have  in  small  lakes  and  ponds  floats  on  ^ich 
fishing  equipment  has  been  installed:  a  1.5  x  1.5-meter  tank  within  vhich  a 
garden  bed  is  hanging  or  floating  in  the  water.  One  can  obtain  12-14 
kilograms  of  cucumbers  and  30-40  fi^  per  square  meter.  We  raise  cucumbers, 
tomatoes,  dill,  lettuce,  stravherries  and  other  garden  crops.  These  are 
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raised  along  with  the  fish  and  without  reducing  the  productivity  of  the  fish. 
The  fish  include  carp,  st\^eon  and  eel.  Calculations  show  that  this  way  one 
can  increase  food  production  by  a  factor  of  2-3  eis  ccatpared  to  unarable  land. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  possible  to  raise  forage  plants  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  obtaining  up  to  30  tons  of  green  mass  per  hectare.  Perennial  garden 
crops^  grow  well  under  these  same  conditions:  raspberxies,  currants,  and 
cherries.  Thus  at  the  juncture  of  agroncsnny  and  hydrobiology,  hydroponics  and 
fishing  we  have  obtained  extr^ely  promising  results.  The  new  scientific 
direction  is  called  agroaguancmia  (agro — land,  aqua— -water)  and  the  technique 
of  raising  the  crops  is  called  agroaquatios.  This  way  the  plants  do  not  need 
fertilizers  (they  obtain  them  from  the  water) ,  toxic  ohemioals  (the  weeds  do 
not  grow)  or,  naturally,  irrigation.  Veget^les,  fruits  cind  fi^  have  good 
taste.  Not  only  e>5)erimental,  but  also  production  installatiom  of  this  type 
are  possible.  The  work  is  being  done  on  a  public  basis,  through  the  efforts 
of  enthusiasts. 


N.  I.  Samarin, 

La^rato^  Chief  of  the  AllHJnion 
Scientific  Research  Institute  of 
Itond  Fineries,  Elektrogorsk, 
Moscow  Oblast 


Fulfillment  or  Deception? 

It  is  a  common  ciccurrence:  the  shift  does  not  fulfill  the  plan  for  producing 
products  because  of  idle  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  nonth.  But  at  the  end 
of  the  month  there  is  no  i^e  time  and  the  plan  is  fulfilled  "successfully." 
The  shop  has  ix>t  k^t  up  with  the  assignment  for  commodity  output,  but  then 
the  assignment  can  be  reduced  at  the  expense  of  the  other  shops.  The 
association  fails  to  fulfill  the  plan  hy  "only"  200,000  rubles.  The  managers 
sit  at  their  telephones  and  promise  "next  time"...  And  here  appears  the 
desired  0.1  percent  "overfulfillment"  of  the  plan—Moscow  has  not  let  them 
down:  they  have  added  to  sc^  and  taken  away  from  others.  But  the  collectives 
of  the  best  brigades,  shifts,  shops  and  associations  always  end  up  at  a 
disadvantage. 

•niere  is  another  kind  of  adjustment  that  is  not  so  obvious.  "In  order  to 
ihe  plan"  that  is  vhat  they  call  it.  The  assignment  has  been  changed 
with  respect  to  one  item,  but  the  overall  picture  does  not  change.  The 
monetary  egression  of  the  plan  has  changed,  but  in  physical  terms  it  is  the 
same.  A  sinple  manipulation  with  the  planned  production  cost  and  bringing  the 
output  of  products  up  to  the  actual  fulfillment— and  the  unfulfilled 
production  cost  becxmies  lower  than  the  planned  prcxJuction  cost.  These  kinds 
of  adjittments  create  the  impression  that  planning  figures  are  insignificant 
and  unimportant.  But  this  is  after  all  a  trap,  a  circamttvention  of  the  plan 
vhich  is  the  law. 

If  one  were  to  calculate  in  rubles  the  bonuses  paid  for  "ftilfillment"  with  the 
help  of  adjustments  of  the  assignment,  the  sum  would  end  in  a  figure  with 
many  digits.  The  moral  damage  is  obvious.  The  justifications  are 
stereotypical:  "Om  must  not  fail  to  pay  bonuses  to  the  workers,"  "One  moist 
not  let  a  good  collective  down,"  "We  can  still  catch  ip,"  "Next  time!"  and  in 
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these  cases  everyone  starts  talking  about  the  love  for  their  home  enterprise, 
for  the  benefit  to  the  caramon  cause,  for  increased  motivation.  But  actually 
this  amounts  to  dec^tion  of  themselves  and  of  the  society  as  a  vhole.  Or 
poor  development  of  monthly,  quarterly  and  annual  plans.  ^  Yet  there  are 
computers  everywhere  on  \i^iich  it  is  possible  to  calculate  various  variants  of 
the  future  plan;  "A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.”  But  we  are  all  lame  and  we 
are  deceiving  of  ourselves.... 

V.  A.  Yurkcfv, 

S^or  Bconooidst  of  the  Khiraprcm  PO, 
Pervomay^,  Kharkov  Obleist 

How  Much  Does  a  Ton  of  Scrap  Metal  C3ost? 

Eteople  traveling  along  rural  roads  find  much  occasion  for  agitation  and  the 
desire  to  scold  someboc^  for  inefficiency.  Ihus  along  the  road  is  a  graveyard 
of  technical  equipment  that  clogs  vp  the  pastures  and  the  approaches  to  the 
towns  and  villages.  And  so  much  of  it  is  rusting  in  the  fields!  thinks; 

Somewhere  they  are  extracting  ore  from  great  depths,  shipping  it  to 
metallurgical  plants,  and  then  the  metal  is  turned  into  rust. 

With  thou^ts  like  these  I  went  to  the  chairman  of  the  kolWioz,  disturbed  by 
all  I  had  seen  over  a  distance  of  only  3  kilometers.  I  heard  a  truth  that  has 
long  been  known  to  many  people:  collection,  sorting  and  transportation  of 
scrap  metcil  from  the  fields  to  the  rayon  center  to  the  Vtorchermet  point  costs 
several  times  more  than  the  value  of  the  scrap  metal  that  is  turned  in. 
Naturally,  a  vehicle  is  abandoned  in  the  place  that  it  breaks  down.  For  thep 
are  more  motor  vehicles  in  rural  areas  than  there  are  drivers.  If  one  is 
broken  down,  they  acquire  another  one. 

I  was  even  more  surprised  vdien  I  found  out  that  a  ton  of  steel  from  scrap 
metal  costs  dne-20th  of  yhat  it  costs  \dien  it  comes  from  ore.  But  having 
recalled  the  chairman  vAio  proved  to  me  in  5  minutes  that  he  Wcis  able  to  count 
money,  I  ended  up  in  a  blind  alley  with  the  question:  Why  do  the 

corresponding  management  agencies  not  increase  the  price  of  a  ton  of  scrap 
metal?  After  all,  that  would  cause  the  most  inefficient  businessman  to  sell 
his  sv:pplies  of  scrap  metal  and  the  state  would  be  able  to  extract  mch  less 
ore. 

^  ^  „  S.  V.  Lamov,  Engineer, 

BalashiWoa,  Moscow  Ctolast 

Where  Can  a  Pensioner  Work? 

Ihere  are  now  tens  of  millions  of  pensioners  in  the  country.  Soon  I  too  will 
join  this  arnY*  i  ejipect  a  maximum  of  120-132  rubles  instead  of  itry  218  rubles 
plus  the  13th  wage.  Now  I  can  slip  into  a  cocperative  store  once  in  a  vhile, 
while  tomorrow  that  will  be  more  difficult.  And  the  children  and 
grandchildren  will  cost  money  too. 

I  can  work,  of  course.  Where?  It  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  a  system 
of  vocational  reorientation  for  potential  pensioners.  It  would  be  possible  to 
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organize  evening  GPTU's  and  in  the  evening,  vdien  the  classrooms  and  shops  are 
ertpty  we  could,  talpng  into  account  the  shortage  of  labor  resources,  without 
leave  from  production,  acquire  a  new  occupation  that  is  ^prcpriate  in  terms 
he^th  and  age,  possibly  with  an  incoitplete  worlcing  day.  Unfortunately,  I 
have  nev^  read  about  this  in  the  articles  in  your  magazine,  or  arr^v^ere 
either.  I  have  not  found  an  answer  to  vhere  any  of  the  many  pensioners  can 
go?  I  would  like  not  to  sit  in  a  kiosk,  but  to  find  more  interesting,  manly 
work. 

E.  P.  Penner, 

Barnaul 

We  Plan  the  Cities  and  Villages  of  the  Kray 

The  time  periods  are  usually  limited.  It  is  quite  understandable  that  a  good 
d^l  depends  car  the  cost  of  the  planning  work,  on  the  coefficient  of  "output 
divided  by  wages"  vMch  can  scanetimes  reach  4  and  more.  This  means  that  the 
planner  must  do  enough  work  for  four  salaries  and  more  each  month  becaiase 
there  are  tc»  mar^  parasites  vho  do  not  even  know  vhat  a  plan  is.  A  miniTmim 
amount  of  time  is  eillotted  for  investigating  the  village  or  city,  and  this 
results  :m  unfeasible  plans.  If  the  plan  has  been  drawn  up  by  a 
conscientious,  capable  author  vho  is  also  capable  of  having  it  approved  at 
many  levels,  the  bonus  is  divided  up  as  follows:  50  percent  into  the 
institute's  fund  and  50  percent  for  remuneration.  Half  of  this  second  half 
goes  for  bonuses  for  managers  of  the  institute  and  division  and  auxiliary 
services.  AtkI  cme-fourth  of  the  entire  bonus  remains  at  the  digpncwi  of  the 
author's  collective,  vhich  includes  no  less  than  10  pecple.  The  author  of  the 
plan  himself  receives  a  miserly  sum.  Ihis  is  how  incentives  are  prwided  for 
planning  cities  and  villages. ... 

I.  V.  Samoylova,  former  economist 
of  the  Krasnodargrazhdaiprqyekt 
Institute,  Kreisnodar 

Not  To  Live  by  Another's  Wit! 

I  have  become  convinced  that  in  developing  domestic  computer  equipment  and 
software  they  do  not  adhere  to  the  principle  of  "development  according  to 
analogues,"  but  suiply  copy.  And  th^  do  not  cilways  do  this  well.  What 
kind  of  a  technical  economic  policy  is  directed  toward  economizing  on  funds 
for  scientific  resear^  and  ejperimental  design  work?  ihis  guarantees  that  we 
will  lag  bdiind.  Or  is  this  done  out  of  a  desire  "not  to  reinvent  the  vheel," 
not  to  take  a  risk,  but  to  travel  along  tiie  trodden  path?  Then  vhy  do  they 
^^®^fhlly  copy  all  the  stages  along  this  road  vhich  have  alreac^  been  traveled 
by  the  best  firms  of  the  world?  Or  is  this  ordinary  mental  laziness  comibined 
with  excessive  caution?  After  all ,  we  have  our  own  original  developments 
(true,  only  on  paper  or  in  e>perimental  models) .  I  should  like  to  know  vhat 
the  general  designer  of  the  YeS  computer  thinks  about  this.  With  what 
machines  are  we  maintaining  our  policy  of  acceleration? 

S.  B.  Zharkov, 
engineer-programimer,  Kazan 
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starting  an  Object  Is  Difficult. .. . 

A  large  shop  is  \mder  construction.  It  must  be  provided  with  planning 
estimates,  equipment,  material  resources  and  so  forth  and  so  on.  Ihousands  of 
problems!  And  in  tJie  end  it  is  necessary  to  start  up  the  production  at 
planned  capacity.  Ihe  period  for  startcp  and  assimilation  of  capacities  is  a 
"bloody"  period  for  the  client.  One  can  see  the  mistakes  of  planners, 
construction  workers,  developers  of  technology,  designers  and  manufacturers  of 
equipment.  Sometimes  these  mistakes  are  ajparent  in  the  stage  of  planning  or 
construction.  It  would  seem  that  the  solution  is  simple:  let  us  eliminate 
them.  Impossible.  Moreover,  the  client  must  close  his  eyes  and  deviate  from 
the  planning  and  design  documentation.  What  is  the  matter? 

Everything  lies  in  the  approach;  the  startup  of  the  facility  (shop,  plant) 
should  take  place  precisely  on  time,  as  a  rule,  at  the  expense  of  quality. 
And  then  people  will  be  willing  to  give  and  spend  generously  on  "bringing  i:p" 
the  new  shop  to  the  normal  condition.  I  do  not  know,  have  not  seen  and  have 
not  heard  of  any  place  or  any  new  ^op  vfliich  can  be  considered  the  standard 
for  the  starti®). 

They  say  there  is  a  pattern:  the  chief  of  the  facility  xmder  construction 
should  not  wait  xontil  the  startup—for  either  it  "departs"  or  he  himself 
departs. ...  If  they  fail  to  meet  the  deadlines  for  the  startup  and 
assimilation  of  new  capacities,  if  the  purification  of  air  or  wastewaters 
works  poorly,  if  they  exceed  the  maximum  permissible  concentrations  of  harmful 
substances,  if  it  suddenly  turns  out  that  the  eiqpenditure  of  materials  is  much 
greater  than  the  planning  indicators,  if....  There  are  many,  very  many  of 
these  "ifs"!  In  any  case,  everything  is  put  to  the  side  and  the  client  is 
guilty,  the  chief  of  the  new  shop  is  personally  to  blame. 

But  vby  do  not  all  the  participants  in  the  creation  of  the  new  production  give 
passport-guarantees  for  a  certain  period  of  operation  of  the  shop!  Any  kind 
of  breakdown  or  malfunction  would  be  eliminated  outside  the  plan  and  at  their 
own  ej^jense  (they  were  their  mistakes) ! 


There  are  mary  documents  that  regulate  relations  among  the  client,  contractor 
and  planner.  It  has  become  normal  to  violate  them.  They  say  that  otherwise 
nothing  would  be  constructed  at  all.  Of  course,  life  is  more  diverse  than 
instructions,  but  sooner  or  later  order  must  be  imposed.  It  is  a  pity  that 
this  range  of  problems  is  almost  never  examined  on  the  pages  of  EKO. 
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lETl'ERS  ANP  QUESTIONNAIRE  ANSWERS  SURVEYED 

Novosibir^  EWaJCMIKA  I  ORGANI2ATSIYA  IRCMYSHIENNOGO  H®I^^  (ERD)  in 
Russian  No  12,  Dec  86  pp  165-168 

[Survey  of  letters  and  questionnaires  ly  V.  Lavrov,  N.  Orlova  and  S. 
Dementyev:  "Where  Does  the  CJompass  Needle  Point?"] 

[Text]  Readers'  cpinions  alxjut  articles,  their  ac^ice  and  desires  as  well  as 
their  suggestions  can  be  called  a  "compass"  for  any  editorial  board.  Here  at 
ERD  our  weekly  planning  sessions  frequently  end  with  reading  letters  from 
readers  and  discussing  tiiem.  We  generally  call  the  editorial  worker  vftio  gives 
an  analysis  of  the  issue  of  the  magazine  that  has  just  come  out  the  "critic  in 
charge."  Our  readers  also  handle  these  duties  successfully,  although  ty 
correspondence. 

Certain  "critics"  think  that  ERD  has  not  yet  found  its  reader^ip.  Ihis  is 
possibly  true,  but  after  repeated  questionnaires  and  attentive  stut^  of  the 
mail  the  editorial  staff  knows  for  vfliom  it  is  working. 

Average  age— 38  years.  Ihe  youngest  readers,  \iho  look  at  the  "pictures," 
according  to  our  data,  are  first  graders.  Ihe  oldest  have  been  alive  for  79 
years.  Hie  most  interest  in  the  magazine  is  manifested  by  people  30-40  years 
of  age;  the  second  "peak"  of  attention  to  ERD  begins  after  the  age  of  50. 

Place  of  work.  The  readers  are  employed  in  all  bitches  of  the  national 
economy.  The  majority — and  the  editorial  staff  cannot  but  take  this  into 
account — work  in  the  sphere  of  production — 51  percent.  Workers  of  independent 
^ientific  research  institutes,  design  bureaus,  l^x)ratories  and  planning 
institutes,  and  also  VUZes  and  other  educational  institutes  comprise  34 
percent.  EIQD  has  from  6,000  to  7,500  readers  in  central  and  repi±)lic 
management  agencies. 

Pceition.  _The  range  is  wide.  From  workers  (their  number  is  not  great — about 
3,000  people).  They,  eis  a  rule,  have  higher  education  or  very  high 
qualifications  and  have  masitered  many  specialties)  to  ministers  and  deputy 
ministers  of  imion  branches.  But  the  roost  widespread  and  attentive  reader  is 
the  engineer  vho  works  in  shops,  technical  divisions,  and  design  bureaus. 
There  are  many  chiefs  of  technickl  services.  J!fproximately  equal  (about  9 
percent)  are  groips  of  teachers  and  top  managers. 
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Among  the  latter,  the  largest  groip  are  directors  of  incJustrieuL  ente^rises. 
There  eire  approximately  10,000  of  them.  The  issues  of  the  magazine  are 
regularly  seen  by  15,000  chiefs  of  economic  divisions  of  plants  and 
associations.  Associates  of  these  divisions,  it  seems  to  us,  do  not  yet  show 
special  interest  in  ERD  articles,  there  are  half  as  many  of  them  and, 
apparently,  they  receive  their  information  from  other  sources,  peirticularly 
EKMMiaiESKAm  GAZETA.  Departmental  publications  occupy  a  large  preportion 
of  the  reading  of  workers  in  economics  divisions. 

Among  the  scientific  workers  vho  have  scholarly  degrees,  as  conpared  to  the 
preceding  questionnaires,  the  group  of  doctors  of  technical  sciences  and  other 
sciences  and  also  candidates  of  sciences  vho  are  familiar  with  ERD,  the  group 
of  doctors  and  candidate  of  economic  sciences  have  the  largest  number.  Every 
sixth  reader  of  the  magazine  has  a  scholarly  degree. 

The  ratio  between  men  and  wemen — 82  cind  18  percent — sometimes  causes  the 
editorial  staff  to  think;  after  all,  in  the  national  economy  this  ratio  is 
quite  different,  and  in  the  editorial  staff  itself  women  predominate  and  keep 
up  with  the  leading  editors  vho  are  men  in  terms  of  the  number  of  business 
trips  to  enterprises  of  the  country. 

Place  of  residence.  About  68  percent  of  the  subscribers  and  readers  live  in 
the  European  part,  23  percent  in  Siberia,  7  percent  in  Central  Asia  and 
Kazakhstan,  and  2  percent  abroad.  They  live  in  large  and  small  cities  and 
settlements  of  an  urban  type,  and  althou^  the  analysis  reveals  a  slow  growth 
of  readers  in  rural  areas  (from  3  to  5  percent) ,  there  is  the  supicion  that 
some  of  them  live  there  and  work  in  cities.  From  the  questionnaires  we  did 
not  manage  to  discover  regular  readers  in  rural  areas  except  for  directors  of 
sovkhozes  and  chairmen  of  kolkhozes. 

ERD  advisers  among  the  mas^  media.  The  lists  of  newsp^)ers  and  magazines 
regularly  read  by  the  authors  of  the  questionnaires  is  fairly  leunge.  Among 
the  newspapers  H^AVDA  stands  out  shhply.  After  that,  in  a  descending  order 
of  readers'  interests  are:  IlTERATUiamYA  GAZEEA,  RCMSCMDISKAYA  ERAVDA, 
IZVESnYA,  ERC»ICMICHESKAYA  GAZETA,  TMJD,  SOTSIAUSmCHESKAYA  INDQSTRIYA,  and 
SCfVETSKAYA  POSSIYA.  The  leading  journal  is  NAUKA  I  ZHIZN  and  after  that  came 
technical  journals  in  their  specialties,  VDERDSY  ERDNCMIKr,  IZOBESETATEL  I 
RATSICNAnEZATOR,  RMOUST,  YUNOST  and  NOVYY  MIR. 

Profile  of  the  magazine.  Here  opinions  were  plit  approximately  in  half. 
One-half  of  the  readers  think  that  the  magazine  ^ould  limit  its  subject 
matter  to  the  existing  headings.  The  oth^  half  thinks  that  the  magazine's 
subject  matter  should  be  expanded.  EIQO  sees  its  task  in  "popularizing  the 
latest  achievements  in  management  and  organizatioh  various  levels  in  order 
to  introduce  them  into  practice." 

Special  attention  is  given  to  materials  of  an  ajplied  nature,  vhich  cx)ntain 
advice  and  recx3tnmendatic>ns  that  can  be  used  in  a  specific  situation. 

Workers  of  ecx^noanics  services  are  dissatisfied  with  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
print  enou^  articles  directed  toward  them.  J^parently  special  attention 
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^ould  be  given  to  the  groi^  of  readers  vflio  are  foremen  and  section  and  shop 
ciiiefs  vftio  "work  witii  the  working  men  only  on  the  basis  of  personal 
ejperienoe,  without  science"  eind  for  viiom  the  magazine  could  be  of  real 
assistance. 

The  editorial  staff  is  being  asked  to  increase  the  volume  of  factual  material, 
calcinations,  oconmentaries  and  conclusions,  and  eilso  from  time  to  tiTw>  to 
provide  a  comprdiensive  analysis  of  the  economic  activity  of  a  specific 
enterprise.  Very  important  here  is  a  "comprehensive"  view  of  one  and  the  same 
problem:  that  of  the  scientist,  the  director,  the  ^qp  chief,  the  foreman  and 
the  worker. 

In  acMition  to  vhat  was  said  above,  our  readers  suggest: 

Publishing  more  appendices  to  the  magazine:  to  help  the  director,  engineer  and 
foreman,  "advice  to  the  bi^inessperson, "  and  a  selection  of  the  best  articles 
of  the  year.  Of  course,  it  is  not  a  simple  matter  to  public  appendices,  but 
it  is  worthshile  to  try  to  do  this. 

If  only  frcan  time  to  time  we  i^ould  pxhlish  issues  on  special  subjects  that 
are  ccmpletely  or  alm^  ccrapletely  devoted  to  a  single  prctolem.  One  is 
reminded  of  the  issues  with  esctensive  selections  concerning  the  ejperience  of 
the  Volga  Automotive  Plant,  female  labor,  the  Food  Program  and  so  forth. 

More  frequently  we  should  piroduoe  survey  material^  with  statistical 
illustrations,  diagrams  and  graphs  vhich  show  the  best  chlasts,  branches  and 
enterprises,  revealing  concrete  methods  and  forms  of  work. 

The  readers  ^so  set  ^  more  difficult  task:  the^oenter  of 
interpretation  of  economic  policy  on  the  thre^old  of  the  21st  century,  since 
in  the  magaziie  one  can  see  less  inclination  toward  dogma  than  in  other 
similar  magazines."  It  seemed  to  us  that  this  was  a  task  for  more  than  just 
our  iragazine.  We  are  well  aware  that  at  the  same  time  many  readers  justly 
criticized  the  weakness  of  the  heading  "Crucial  Prchlems  of  Econooiic  Theory." 
Its  subject  matter  and  its  future  were  specially  analyzed  and  discussed  at  one 
of  the  meetings  of  the  editorial  board.  Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  fill 
this  heading  with  more  profound  content. 

"We  ^ould  lite  to  read  more  about  the  most  crucial  problems  in  our  national 
economy  and  ways  of  solving  them"— many  of  the  readers  vhb  were  questioned  and 
■^e  autho:re  of  letters  come  close  to  this  statement.  This  is  especially 
important  in  our  day — ^a  time  of  change  and  decisive  actions. 

The  materials  imder  the  heading  "Systems  and  Methods  of  Management"  have  the 
greatest  dem^  among  the  readers.  In  order  to  develcp  this  it  is  suggested 
that  we  publ^  more  frequently  articles  by  practical  workers  from  enterprises 
and  from  ministries  regarding  specific  problems  of  improvement  of  planning  and 
management,  reviewing  the  methods  for  making  effective  management  decisions. 

Another  section  vhich  always  attracts  attention  is  "Improvement  of  the 
Econcmic  Mechanism."  And  it  is  not  the  "disclosure"  of  shortccmings  that  is 
important  so  much  as  the  development  of  proposals  for  eliminating  them.  The 
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general  desire  of  the  readers  is  to  actively  use  the  discussion  form  here  and 
enlist  workers  from  ocmpetent  management  ageixjies.  Ihe  main  problems  is  cost 
accounting. 

The  "bank”  of  ideas  and  suggestions  from  our  readers  is  very  rich  and  it  is 
inpossible  to  convey  its  content  in  a  brief  report:  from  the  specific  nature 
of  female  labor  in  machine-building  enterprises  to  the  state  financial  policy 
and  economic  reforms  in  ttjngary  and  China.  Therefore  we  shall  discuss  only 
one  groip  of  readers  vhich  has  one  desire. 

This  is  the  prestige  of  engineering  ,^rk.  New  a  good  deal  is  being  done  in 
the  country  in  order  for  the  boc^  of  engineers  to  exert  a  decisive  influence 
on  the  turn  in  the  direction  of  intensive  methods  of  management.  At  the  end 
of  1985  the  editorial  staff  introduced  a  new  heading,  "Engineering  Labor — The 
Key  to  Effectiveness."  What  subjects  are  the  readers  suggesting?  Mass 
departure  of  engineering  and  technical  personnel  to  workers'  positions,  fair 
evaluation  of  engineering  labor,  teaching  of  the  theory  of  resolving 
engineering  prchlems  (TE^Z)  and  the  emergence  of  technical  youth. 

In  the  opinicai  of  many  readers,  the  magazine  does  not  do  a  good  jdD  of 
discussing  the  positive  ej^jerience  of  develc^)ed  sociedist  and  capitalist 
countries,  especiedly  in  the  area  of  management. 

Seme  of  the  readers  note  that  during  the  1970 's  ERO  was  "som^ow  fre^er,  more 
interesting."  "CJertain  readers  know  more  about  the  problem  than  the  authors 
do. ..."  But  on  the  \^ole  the  line  of  the  editorial  staff  is  supported  ly  the 
readers.  We  intend  to  work  in  the  future,  taking  into  account  as  much  as 
possible  the  readers'  opinions,  criticisms  and  suggestions.  Economics  is 
penetrating  our  entire  life  and  today's  circulation  of  ERD  shows  that  the 
editors  should  forge  more  boldly  and  de^ly  into  economic  life  and  satis^  the 
readers'  desires  more  fully. 

The  editorial  board  and  the  editorial  staff  thank  everyone  vho  is  sincerely 
interested  in  the  magazine's  developnent,  vho  responds  to  articles,  and  vho 
has  filled  out  and  sent  in  our  questionnaires  year  after  year.  The  proposals 
mentioned  in  this  surv^  and  those  that  were  not  are  being  given  careful 
consideration. 

CDPYKEGHT:  Izdatelstvo  "Nauka",  "Ekoncmika  i  organizatsiya  pronyshlennogo 
proizvodstva",  1986 
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I»IE  OF  PEKSCa^AIZIY  T^PES  IN  BUSINESS  piSOJSSE^ 

Ncw^osibirsk  EKCmOKA  I  OPGANIZMSm  ERCMZSHIENNOGO  ERDIZVODSTVA  (EKO)  in 
Russian  No  12,  Dec  86  pp  169--188 

[Article  by  A.  L.  Galin,  Novosibirsk  State  University:  ''What  Kind  of 
Qiaract^  Do  You  Have?"] 

[Text]  Probably  nobo(^  needs  to  be  convinced  of  how  inoportant  it  is  to  figure 
out  the  characters  of  the  people  one  encounters  every  day~vftiether  they  be 
relatives  or  your  co-^rkers.  And  yet  our  ideas  about  tlie  t^pes  of  characters 
are  sometimes  extremely  abstract.  We  frequently  make  mistakes  in  evaluating 
the  person  who  interests  us.  We  sometimes  have  to  pay  dearly  for  these 
mistakes:  for  this  can  be  a  mistake  in  the  selection  of  a  friend,  an 
assistant,  a  co-worker,  a  spouse  and  so  forth.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  the 
fact  that,  having  a  poor  idea  of  characters,  we  sometimes  do  not  notice  the 
best  features  of  people  aroxmd  us,  we  overlook  vhat  is  valuable  in  a  person, 
and  we  are  not  able  to  help  them  disclose  it. 

Ihe  individual — ^the  personality—of  coinrse,  cannot  be  reduced  to  character. 
"Die^ii^vidual  is  defined  primarily  by  the  social  activity  he  engages  in.  The 
individual  has  social  orientations,  ideals,  an  attitude  toward  those  around 
him,  attitude  toward  various  aspects  of  life,  kncwledge,  abilities,  skills, 
capabilities,  the  level  of  their  development  and  tenperament.  Irdividuals 
inherently  have  harmonious  development  as  a  vhole,  the  edDility  to  learn, 
flexibility  of  b^avior,  the  capability  of  adjusting,  the  ability  to  solve 
orgemizational  problems,  and  so  forth.  But  characterological  features  are 
also  of  essential  significance  for  understanding  the  individual.  The  brighter 
the  character,  the  more  it  leaves  its  stamp  on  tiie  individual  as  a  yhole,  arkJ 
the  more  it  influences  behavior. 

In  recent  years  in  practical  psychology,  mainly  because  of  the  efforts  of 
K.  Leonhard  (GDR,  Berlin  Humboldt  University)  and  A.  Ye.  Lichko  (Leningrad 
Psychone\nrological  Institute  imeni  V.  M.  BeMiterev)  we  have  formed  ideas  of 
the  most  outstanding  (so-called  accented)  characters,  which  are  extremely 
interesting  and  useful  for  practical  workers,  among  other  things  because  they 
can  be  taJcen  into  account  in  the  organization  of  production  activity.  Ceifein 
stable  combinations  of  characterological  features  were  noted,  and  it  turned 
out  that  these  cciribinations  are  not  an  infinite  quantity,  but  little  more  than 
a  dozen.  ■  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  unified  classification  of 
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characters.  Ihe  state  of  affairs  in  l^is  area  of  knowledge  can  be  conpared 
with  the  situation  in  describing  chemical  elements  before  D.  I.  Mendeleyev 
created  his  periodic  table.  But  it  can  be  noted  that  many  ideas  have  been 
fully  established. 

Each  of  the  outstanding  characters  is  encountered  on  an  average  of  5-6  percent 
of  the  cases  with  varying  degrees  of  expression.  Ihus  no  less  than  hedf  of 
all  the  workers  have  outstanding  (accented)  chazecters.  In  individual  cases 
one  encounters  a  combination  of  character  types.  The  rest  of  them  can 
conventionally  be  included  in  the  "average”  type. 

Below  we  shall  discuss  the  most  outstanding  characters.  Take  a  look  at  the 
people  around  you.  Possibly  our  recommendations  will  help  you  to  figure  them 
out  and  work  out  a  good  line  of  commianication  and  interaction  with  them. 
However,  one  hould  not  be  drawn  vp  in  maJcing  p^chological  diagnoses.  Each 
person  in  various  situations  can  manifest  features  of  almost  all  the 
characters.  But  the  character  is  not  determined  1:^  vhat  happens  "sometimes," 
but  by  the  persistence  of  the  manifestation  of  features  in  many  situations, 
the  degree  of  their  espression,  and  this  relationship. 

And  so: 

Ihe  Hyperthymic  or  Hyperactive  Charact^ 

Vilctor  Nikolayevich  S.  came  to  the  shop  vdien  he  was  23  years  old.  He 
immediately  drew  attention  to  himself  with  his  "enraptured"  attitude  toward 
people  and  his  hi^  level  of  benevolence  and  sociability.  He  quickly  became 
acquainted  with  everyone  and  was  equally  friendly  to  edl  those  people  who  did 
not  get  along  well  with  each  other.  People  said  about  him:  "A  good  old 
soul." 

Soon,  however,  there  were  complaints  about  his  work:  much  of  vhat  he  took  on 
he  never  completed.  In  particular  he  paid  no  attention  to  work  documentation. 
Viktor  Nikolayevich,  vho  was  constantly  engaged  in  friendly  communication  and 
discussion  of  the  news,  simply  did  not  have  time  for  everything.  But  in  order 
not  to  spoil  his  relations  with  the  superiors,  he  quickly  put  the 
documentation  in  order,  not  taking  this  very  seriously,  incidentally. 

His  optimism  sometimes  leads  him  to  a  point  he  begins  to  praise  himself, 
expounding  the  "natural  theory  of  the  change  of  generations"  and  predicting 
hi^  positions  for  himself.  His  good  mood  h^ps  him  to  overcome  difficulties, 
vhich  he  always  regards  lightly  as  something  temporary  and  passing.  He 
volxmtarily  engages  in  public  work  and  strives  in  everything  to  confirm  his 
hi^  self-esteem. 

Such  is  the  hyperthymic  type. 

If  in  the  collective  of  vdiich  you  are  in  charge  there  is  a  person  with  a 
hyperthymic  character,  the  worst  thing  you  can  do  is  entrust  to  hirni 
painstaking,  monotonous  work  that  requires  aciduity,  limits  contacts,  or 
deprives  him  of  Idie  possibility  of  di^laying  initiative.  With  such  a  work^ 
no  good  will  come  of  this.  Ife  will  object  violently  to  the  "boredom"  of  his 
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work  and  neglect  his  duties.  But  the  dissatisfaction  that  appears  in  these 
cases  is  not  of  a  malicious  kind.  Once  having  escaped  the  conditions  he  finds 
unacceptable,  the  l^perthymic,  as  a  rule,  holds  no  ill  will  against  others. 
Create  conditions  for  his  manifesting  initiative  and  you  will  see  how 
brilliantly  his  personality  unfolds  and  the  work  begins  to  go  very  well  in  his 
hancis.  It  is  best  to  assign  hyperthyms  to  production  sectiors  viiere  contacts 
with  people  are  necessary;  they  are  irreplaceable  in  the  work  of  labor 
organizations  or  creating  a  friendly  climate  in  the  collective. 

Disturbances  of  adaptation  and  health  in  hyperthymic  people,  as  a  rule,  are 
related  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  spare  themselves.  take  on  a  great 
deal,  they  try  to  do  everything,  they  run,  they  hurry,  they  become  rpset, 
frequently  th^  ooitplain  about  the  many  demands  placed  on  them,  and  so  forth. 
It  seons  to  them  that  clLI  problems  can  be  solved  by  increasing  the  rate  of 
activity. 

The  basic  recommendation  for  people  with  the  hyperthymic  "^pe  of  character  is 
not  to  hold  them  back,  vihich  mi^t  seem  to  be  the  correct  thing  at  first,  but 
to  try  to  create  conditions  for  their  activity  vhich  will  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  e}(press  their  abundant  energy  in  work,  sports  and  communication.  Try 
to  avoid  disturbing  situations,  reduce  agitation  by  playing  calming  music — or 
one  can  even  go  as  far  as  losing  li^t  sedatives  and  autogenic  training. 

Ihe  Autistic  Character 

Ihe  chief  of  the  plant's  technological  bureau,  Lidiya  Ivanovna  K.  maintains  an 
official  demeanor  in  work  and  never  reveals  her  personal  e>q)erienoes  in  front 
of  others.  She  is  adone.  She  is  edienated  even  during  gay  oel^rations,  and 
she  looks  at  the  general  cheerfulness  as  if  from  the  outside. 

Lidiya  Ivanovna  is  not  very  communicative.  If  she  has  difficulties  in  work 
she  tries  to  strengthen  everything  out  herself.  She  spends  much  time  at  the 
plant  and  frequently  stays  late.  Incidentally,  even  at  home  she  frequently 
continues  to  do  things  related  to  work:  she  reads  books  on  her  specialty  and 
figures  out  diagrams.  It  is  no  accident  that  she  has  authority  among  other 
technologists. 

But  vdiile  she  is  a  good  worker,  as  a  person  Lidiya  Ivanovna  is  not  well 
understood  by  those  around  her.  For  the  majority  of  people  express  their 
emotional  positions  in  their  ocmmunication  and  they  expect  that  of  pec^le  with 
vhom  they  are  speaking. 

But  people  like  Lidiya  Ivanovna  are  not  "dried  up."  They  perceive  the 
situation  emotionally  and  have  their  cwn  attitude  toward  various  aspects  of 
life,  but  they  are  very  sensitive  and  easily  wounded  and  therefore  they  prefer 
not  to  reveal  their  internal  world.  This  is  why  they  are  called  autistic 
(Latin  auto — ^turned  toward  oneself,  closed) .  In  ocmmunication  with  people  of 
this  type  one  can  encounter  both  increased  sensitivity  and  timidity  and  an 
absolute  "story"  coldness  and  inaccessibility.  Changes  from  the  one  to  the 
other  create  the  impression  of  inconsistency. 
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TJie  autistic  character  has  its  own  positive  aspects.  Among  these  are  the 
stability  of  intellectual  and  aesthetic  interests,  tact,  unobtrusiveness  in 
communication,  independent  b^avior  (sometimes  exc^sively  marked  and 
persistent) ,  and  etoservance  of  the  rules  of  formal  business  relaticms.  Here 
people  of  an  autistic  character,  as  a  result  of  subordinatir^  their  feelings 
to  reason,  can  provide  models  for  emulation.  The  difficulties  for  this 
characterological  t^pe  are  associated  with  entering  into  a  new  collective  and 
arranging  informal  ties.  Friendly  relations  are  established  with  difficulty 
and  slowly,  although  if  they  are  established  they  turn  out  to  be  stable, 
sometimes  for  life. 

If  someone  with  an  autistic  character  has  come  to  your  collective,  do  not  rush 
to  establi^  informal  relations  with  him.  Persistent  attempts  to  penetrate 
into  the  internal  world  of  such  a  person,  to  "cre^  into  their  soul,"  can  lead 
to  a  situation  vhere  they  close  ip  and  go  inside  themselves  even  more. 

The  production  activity  of  such  a  person  can  suffer  from  the  fact  that  he 
wants  to  do  everything  himself.  Hiis  path  leads  to  hic^  qualifications,  but 
frequently  the  new  knowledge  and  ejperience  could  be  obtained  considerably 
more  simply  by  coiranunicating  with  other  people.  Moreover,  excessive 
independence  makes  it  difficult  to  switch  from  one  question  to  another  and  can 
impede  cooperation.  Without  "creeping  into  the  soul"  of  such  a  person,  it  is 
important  to  organize  his  activity  in  such  a  way  that  he  can  hear  the  opinions 
of  pecple  around  him. 

ScMnetimes  people  with  an  autistic  character  take  the  easier  path — they 
ccratmunicate  only  with  people  like  themselves.  Ihis  is  partly  correct,  but  it 
can  strengthen  the  existing  peculiarities  of  character.  And  communication 
with  an  emotional,  candid,  benevolent  friend  can  sometimes  completely  change  a 
person's  character. 

If  you  have  such  a  character  yourself,  this  is  our  advice:  try  not  to 
reinforce  your  isolation,  aloofness  and  restraint  of  feelings  in 
coxranunication.  Positive  features  of  your  personality  vhen  taken  to  the 
extreme  become  negative  ones.  Try  to  develop  emotions  and  the  ability  to 
ejpress  your  feelings.  Emotional  firmness,  decisiveness  and  the  ability  to 
defend  your  position — ^these  are  just  as  necessary  as  the  development  of  other 
qualities — intellectual,  cultural,  professional,  business  and  so  forth.  A 
shortage  of  these  things  causes  human  communication  to  suffer — one  of  the  most 
valuable  aspects  of  life.  And  in  the  final  analysis  it  also  involves  your 
professional  activity. 

Labile  Character 

Ihe  work  situation  is  very  important  for  the  assembly  worker  Anna  Fedorovna  P. 
The  slightest  rudeness  can  put  her  in  a  depression  T«hile  the  simplest  praise 
can  make  her  ecstatic.  Once  Anna  Fedorovna  refused  to  go  to  another  ^op  with 
a  higher  salary  because  the  boss  there  was  rude.  Feeling  her  psychological 
vulnerability,  she  tries  to  protect  herself  from  contacts  with  pecple  vho  are 
sharp  and  categorical,  and  if  they  are  xmavoidable  she  tries  not  to  get  into 
conflicts  with  them. 
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Usually  a  person,  \i^en  e>5)eriencing  some  emotion,  for  example,  joy,  cannot 
quicikly  "change''  it.  He  ei^riences  it  for  a  certain  amount  of  time  even  if 
the  circumstances  have  changed.  This  is  a  manifestation  of  the  lasual  inertia 
of  the  emotional  experiences.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  emotionally 
labile  character:  the  mood  changes  quickly  and  easily  according  to  the 
circumstances.  Moreover,  an  insignificant  event  can  completely  change  a 
person's  emotional  condition. 


The  rapid  and  strong  change  in  the  mood  of  such  people  makes  it  iirpossible  for 
the  average  type  of  people  (more  inert)  to  keep  track  of  their  internal 
condition  and  sympathize  with  them  coitpletely.  We  frequently  evaluate  pecple 
according  to  ourselves,  and  this  frequently  leads  to  a  situation  vAiere  the 
feelings  of  a  person  with  an  emotionally  labile  character  are  regarded  as 
superficial,  changing  too  rapidly,  and  therefore  somehow  unreal,  the  kind  to 
vhich  one  ^ould  not  attach  significance.  And  this  is  wrong.  The  feelings  of 
this  type  of  person,  of  course,  are  the  most  "real"  and  one  can  become 
ccaTvlnoed  of  this  in  critical  situations,  and  also  from  the  stable  attachments 
this  person  has,  the  sincerity  of  his  bdhavior  and  his  ability  to  i^mpathize. 

A  mistake  in  relating  to  a  person  with  a  labile  character  can  be,  for  example, 
the  following  situation.  A  boss  vho  is  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  his 
subordinates  can  call  them  in  his  office,  criticize  them,  "berate"  them,  being 
oriented  (imawares)  to  his  own  emotional  inertia.  As  a  result  the  reaction  to 
criticism  can  turn  out  to  be  une}5)ected:  a  woman  might  burst  into  teeurs,  and  a 
man  might  quit  his  job. . . .  An  ordinary  "chewing  out"  can  end  up  in  a 
p^chological  trauma  for  life. 

A  person  who  has  a  labile  character  must  learn  to  live  in  a  world  that  is 
"harsh"  and  "crude"  for  his  constitution  and  learn  to  protect  his  nervous 
^stem,  vhich  is  weak  in  a  certain  sense,  from  negative  influences.  Living 
conditions  and  good  psychological  health  are  very  important,  since  the  same 
features  of  emotional  lability  can  be  manifested  not  as  positive,  but  as 
negative  factors:  irritability,  instability  of  mood,  a  pathetic  tone,  cind  so 
forth.  A  good  psychological  climate  in  the  labor  collective  is  very  important 
for  pec^le  with  this  character.  If  the  people  around  him  are  kind,  the  person 
can  quickly  forget  what  is  bad,  as  thou^  it  were  crowded  out.  Coamraunication 
with  hyperthymic  types  exerts  a  good  influence  on  people  with  an  emotionally 
labile  character.  A  friendly  situation  and  warmth  not  only  influence  these 
people,  but  also  determines  the  productivity  of  their  activity  and 
p^chological  and  even  physical  well-being. 

The  Demonstrative  Character 

The  engineer  Aleksandra  Ivanovna  was  instructed  to  reproduce  some 
documentation.  One  hundred  copies  would  have  been  enough.  But  ejhilcuated  by 
the  fact  that  she  had  received  her  instructions  from  the  directors  themselves, 
^e  so  exaggerated  its  importance  that  soon  even^body  was  forced  to  agree  with 
her:  of  course  they  needed  no  less  than  500  copies. . . .  The  people  around  her 
did  not  go  into  the  matter  very  deeply,  but  they  had  the  feeling  that 
something  unusually  important  and  necessary  was  happening.  Aleksandra 
Ivanovno's  "significant  smiles,"  her  hints  at  management,  the  fuss  and  bustle 
around  the  materials  that  were  being  reproduced  contributed  to  this. 
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One  must  say  that  there  was  almost  no  need  to  reproduce  the  papers.  But  th^ 
moved  from  place  to  place  so  frequently  and  with  such  importance  that  the 
vrorkers  had  firmly  rooted  in  their  memory  the  opinion  that  Aleksandra  Ivanovna 
was  an  e>coeptionally  hard-working,  efficient  and  irreplaceable  person. 

The  basic  feature  of  the  demonstrative  character  is  a  greater  than  average 
ability  to  crowd  out  a  rational,  critical  view  of  themselves  and,  as  a  result 
of  this,  to  have  demonstrative,  somevdiat  "dramatic”  behavior. 

Uiis  "crewing  out"  is  extensively  manifested  in  man's  p^^che,  and  especially 
clearly  in  children.  But  a  child  plays,  for  example,  at  being  an  electric 
loocmotive  engineer  and  he  can  get  so  taken  ip  in  his  role  that  if  you  address 
him  not  as  an  engineer,  but  by  his  name  he  can  become  offended.  Obviously, 
tois  kind  of  crowding  out  is  related  to  developed  emotionality,  a  vivid 
imagination,  weakness  of  logic,  the  inability  to  see  one's  own  b^avior  from 
the  outside,  and  a  low  level  of  self-criticism.  All  this  sometimes  remains  in 
adults.  A  person  who  has  a  datnonstrative  character  easily  imitates  the 
behavior  of  other  people.  He  can  represent  himself  as  an^ixdy  he  would  like 
to  see.  Usually  these  people  have  a  broad  range  of  contacts;  as  a  rule,  their 
negative  features  are  not  too  markedly  developed  and  people  love  them. 

Ihe  strivii^  for  success  and  the  desire  to  look  good  in  the  eyes  of  others  are 
so  marked  in  this  character  that  one  gets  the  itrpression  that  this  is  the  main 
and  perhaps  even  the  only  feature.  But  this  is  not  true.  The  key  feature  is 
still  the  inability  at  certain  moments  to  look  critically  at  themselves  from 
the  outside.  In  order  to  be  convinced  of  this  it  is  sufficient  to  look  at 
vhat  the  demonstrative  personalities  do  in  other  situations.  For  example, 
vhen  they  are  involved  in  the  role  of  a  sick  person.  Or  deling  apparently 
amoral  behavior  they  display  a  lack  of  discipline,  and  so  forth.  In  these 
cases,  regardless  of  the  desire  to  succeed  in  another  situation,  they  can 
blame  ^emselves  for  something  that  was  clearly  disadvantageous  in  the 
preceding  role.  But  the  one  is  not  related  to  the  other,  there  is  only  a 
switching  frean  one  role  to  the  other.  Such  a  person  can  act  in  different  wa;^ 
with  different  pecple,  depending  on  how  he  would  like  to  be  seen. 

With  experience  and  when  the  capabilities  of  a  person  of  a  demonstrative 
character  are  in  evidence  the  peculiarities  of  other  people  stand  out  well. 
They  see  the  attitude  toward  themselves,  they  adjust  to  it  and  try  to  control 
it.  It  should  be  noted  that  frequently  they  do  not  succeed.  They  develop 
vhatever  attitude  toward  themselves  they  want,  and  sometimes  they  actively 
manipilate  people.  The  development  of  this  type  of  features,  especially  in 
combination  with  a  low  level  of  intellect  and  unsatisfactory  education,  can 
lead  to  adventurism.  An  example  of  this  is  the  not  unknown  situations  with 
the  "delivery"  of  materials  that  are  in  short  supply,  for  instance 
automobiles.  Ihe  people  vho  are  deceived  in  these  cases  cure  let  down  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  oriented  toward  their  internal  criteria  for  evaluating  a 
li© — th^  try  to  determine  vhether  or  not  in  the  adventurist's  internal  world 
there  are  not  seme  alarming  details:  confusion,  lack  of  coordination  of  ideas 
and  so  forth,  vhich  would  make  it  possible  for  them  to  suspect  him  of  lying. 
But  since  after  he  has  entered  a  role  the  adventurist  does  not  internally  feel 
he  is  lying,  people  can  easily  be  deceived  vhen  evaluating  his  behavior. 
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A  "developed”  demonstrative  peirsonality,  if  one  can  call  it  that,  also  forms 
its  own  world  view,  easily  "pulling  out"  from  the  accepted  views  that  v^ich 
suits  this  type  of  character  most.  They  assimilate,  the  idea  of  false 
modesty,  and  the  admissibility  of  praise  of  them,  they  turn  away  from 
stagnation  and  the  rationalism  of  those  around  them,  and  they  allow  hints 
about  their  being  among  the  select  few. 

It  is  difficult  for  such  a  person  if  he  ends  v:p  in  a  collective  viiich  does  not 
take  into  account  his  personal  and  psychological  uniqueness.  And  yet  this 
uniqueness  really  does  esdst!  If  the  people  around  him  are  cold,  formal,  and 
do  not  notice  him,  the  person  begins  to  behave  in  a  demonstrative  way;  he 
draws  attention  to  himself,  and  makes  scenes,  v^ich  is  usually  condemned  by 
those  around  him.  But  hew  else  can  a  person  who  lives  in  images  display  the 
uniqueness  of  his  esqjeriences?  How  else  but  throu^  images?  Obviously,  the 
game  that  arises  in  these  cases  should  be  regarded  as  such. 

Having  recognized  the  demonstrative  Character,  one  i^ould  "make  an  adjustment" 
to  his  promises:  for  frec^ently  this  involves  self -advertising  and  entering 
the  role  of  a  person  vho  "can  do  everything."  One  must  have  a  sense  of  ^ihere 
the  conventionality  of  the  game  is  manifested  and  vhere  one  is  spea3cing  about 
the  real  state  of  affairs. 

Such  a  person,  for  example,  can  be  instructed  to  advertise  a  product  if  the 
other  features  of  his  personality  do  not  stand  in  the  way.  It  is  good  if  a 
person  with  a  demonstrative  Character  can  not  only  obtain  satisfaction  from 
his  basic  work,  but  also  participate  in  artistic  independent  work,  then  he 
will  have  an  outlet  for  his  natural  gifts. 

It  is  very  important  for  the  positive  restructxaring  of  such  a  personality  to 
have  a  desire  to  develop  the  opposite  features  in  himself — ^the  ability  to 
control  himself,  to  direct  his  behavior  in  the  necessary  channels,  and  so 
forth.  Abstract  thinking  makes  it  possible  to  look  at  himiself  from  the 
outside,  to  evaluate  his  behavior  critically,  to  cempare  facts,  and  to  trace 
his  "si;persituational"  line  of  behavior.  If  the  demonstrative  behavior  is 
sufficiently  offset  by  the  opposite  features,  the  person  gains  a  great  deal: 
the  ability  to  analyze  facts,  the  ability  to  see  in  his  imagination  entire 
pictures  and  scenarios  of  the  possible  development  of  today's  situation,  the 
ability  to  notice  the  details  of  people's  behavior  and  react  sensitively  to 
them,  and  so  forth.  Under  these  conditions  the  demonstrative  character 
manifests  its  positive  features  to  the  greatest  degree. 

The  Psychasthenic  Character 

Petr  Nikolayevich  P. ,  because  of  the  nature  of  his  work  has  to  work  with 
equipment  a  great  deal.  And  sometimes  it  seems  that  he  hides  b^ind  it  from 
other  people.  He  is  a  conscientious  and  punctual  worker,  but  he  is  very 
closed  with  his  work  comrades.  Once  in  a  vhile  he  will  ask  somebody  for  a 
cigarette,  but  the  conversation,  as  a  rule,  does  not  go  further  than  that. 
The  e3q)ression  on  Petr  Nikolayevich's  face  is  stem  and  concerned,  but  it 
turns  out  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  his  worry  and  fear  comes  from 
concern  about  his  own  health. 
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A  worfeer  with  a  psychasthenic  character,  as  a  rule,  is  rational  and  inclined 
to  analytical,  "step  by  step"  processing  of  information  and  interpretation  of 
facts  throu^  breaking  them  down  and  singling^  out  individual  signs.  But  he 
does  not  ^lift  over  to  other  measures  of  reflecting  the  surrounding  world — ^to 
the  level  of  images  or  intuitive  gracing  of  the  situaticai  as  a  vhole. 

Constant  rationalism  inpoverishes  and  weakens  emotionality.  Emotional 
experiences  become  faded  and  monotonous,  and  they  are  subordinated  to  the 
course  of  rational  constructs.  This  leads  to  a  situation  vhere,  as  opposed  to 
the  preceding  type,  one  observes  a  weakness  of  the  process  of  crowding  out. 
let  us  say  that  a  person  has  interpreted  a  situation,  has  weighed  all  the 
"pros"  and  "cons,"  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  necessary  to  act 
in  a  particular  way,  but  his  emotional  motivation  organizes  his  internal  world 
so  weakly  that  doubts  are  not  cast  out  and  the  person  in  any  event  is  held 
back  from  action. 

The  same  desires  can  appear  from  time  to  time  without  being  reflected  in  the 
b^avior,  becoming  customary  and  finally  even  boring.  Disturbing  topics 
become  the  subject  of  repeated  consideration,  but  this  leads  to  nothing. 
Doubts  can  cdso  become  custcsnary,  and  fluctuation  between  the  "pro"  and  "con" 
in  solving  a  particular  problem  can  become  permanent.  As  a  result,  a  person 
of  this  type  typically  lacks  a  firm  position.  This  is  r^laced  a  desire  to 
investigate  everything,  putting  off  conclusicms  and  decisions.  If  you  need  to 
interpret  a  situation  rationalisticcilly,  have  a  talk  with  such  a  person;  he 
will  analyze  in  depth  at  least  certain  aspects,  although  he  may  not  pay  any 
attention  to  others. 

One  should  not  trust  a  person  with  this  character  to  make  decisions, 
especially  responsible  ones.  If  he  has  to  make  them,  it  is  necessary  to  give 
him  assistance:  consult,  assign  e}^)erts  in  this  prchlem  and  suggest  solutions, 
helping  to  overcome  the  psychological  (and  not  related  to  objective 
circumstances)  barrier  in  moving  from  the  decision  to  the  acticai.  Ctoviously, 
adtadnistrative  work  is  oounterindicated  for  the  p^chasthenic.  When  he  finds 
himself  in  a  complicated,  rapidly  changing  multifaceted  situation,  for 
example,  the  situaticai  of  communication,  such  a  person  does  not  have  time  to 
interpret  it,  he  can  feel  restricted,  and  he  can  lose  his  way. 

Such  a  person  ceui  improve  his  character  by  developing  his  figurative  memory 
and^  his  ^otional  side.  The  imagination  makes  it  possible  to  reproduce 
various  situations  and  compare  them,  drawing  correct  conclusions  even  without 
analyzing  eill  aspects  of  a  given  situation.  As  a  result,  the  need  for  great 
mental  work  falls  away  and  the  conclusions  can  turn  out  to  be  correct.  The 
fact  is  that  the  analytical  approach  always  involves  a  risk  of  failing  to  take 
into  account  various  peculiarities  of  the  matter  vhich  one  can  "sense"  with 
indirecrt  perception.  The  emotions  make  it  possible  to  combine  ideas  and  unite 
variou^  areas  of  experience  according  to  principles  of  similarity  of  emotional 
exp^iences,  that  is,  act  as  a  force  that  integrates  and  organizes  the  psyche. 
It  is  as  though  emotional  evaluations  replace  rational  analysis  since  they 
make  it  possible  to  reflect  a  multitude  of  aspects  of  the  situation.  It  is 
known  that  "without  human  emotions  no  cognition  of  the  truth  is  possible." 
The  development  of  the  emotions  smooths  out  the  p^chasthenic  features. 
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Ihe  stalled  Qiaracter 

Ihe  new  laboratory  chief  Nitoolay  Nikolayevich  M.  beg^  his  labor  activity  vhen 
he  dragged  into  his  office  an  immense  table  and  armchairs,  and  ordered 
bookshelves,  a  television  set  and  a  tape  recorder — in  a  word,  when  he  did 
everything  to  make  himself  look  as  authoritative  as  possible.  Nikolay 
Nikolayevich  is  a  willful  person,  even  stubborn.  If  he  had  begun  to  "push 
throu^"  a  new  topic,  the  workers  could  rest  easy:  he  absolutely  would  pu^  it 
throu^.  But  if  one  were  to  try  to  esqpress  any  doubt  about  the  importance  of 
this  topic!  The  laboratory  chief  would  unceremoniously  shew  him  vho  is  boss. 
C^)enly  e}q)ressed  love  of  power,  self-advertising  and  despotism  undoubtedly 
harm  his  relations  with  co-workers,  but  to  criticism  of  shortcomings  he 
usually  reacts  by  creating  a  stir:  he  becomes  irritated  and  then  everything  is 
the  same  as  it  was. 

Ihe  fact  is  that  in  terms  of  the  peculiarities  of  emotional  ej^riences  the 
stuck  character  is  opposed  to  the  labile  character.  As  D.  N.  Ovsyaniko- 
Kulikovskiy  writes,  "In  the  sphere  of  feelings  there  is  a  law  of 
forgetfialness"  (he  has  in  mind  the  ordinary  changing  feelings,  and  not  moral 
tenets).  When  we  recall  previous  offense,  praise,  enthusiasm,  disenchantment 
euid  so  forth,  of  course,  we  can  imagine  our  Condition,  but  we  cannot 
ei^erience  it  again,  the  intensity  of  the  es^rience  is  gradually  lost. 
Peqple  of  a  stalled  character  are  constructed  differently:  vhen  they  recall 
something  in  the  past,  the  feelings,  in  the  words  of  M.  Yu.  Lermontov, 
"painfully  strike  the  soul."  Moreover,  they  can  become  stronger  since  as  they 
are  repeated  from  time  to  time  they  stylize  the  representation  of  the 
situation,  transforming  its  details.  Offenses  are  remembered  for  an 
especially  long  time  since  negative  feelings  are  experienced  more  strongly. 
People  with  this  character  are  frequently  unforgiving,  but  this  is  ej^lained 
not  by  their  intention  but  by  the  persistence  and  slow  movonent  of  their 
experiences. 

This  slow  movement  is  also  manifested  at  the  level  of  thinking:  it  is 
frequently  difficult  to  assimilate  new  ideas  and  sometimes  it  takes  days  or 
months  to  instill  a  frei^  idea  in  such  a  person.  But  if  he  understands  it,  he 
folloiws  it  with  the  inevitable  stubbornness.  The  same  slowness  and  inertia 
can  also  be  manifested  at  the  level  of  movements.  Such  a  person  walks  slowly, 
as  if  with  pride. 

The  inertia  and  the  state  of  being  stuck  in  a  feeling,  thou^t  or  deed  lead  to 
a  situation  vhere  in  labor .  aertivity  there  is  frequently  excessive 
detailization  and  iixaieased  thorou^iness,  althou^  scmiething  nearty  vihich  has 
not  fallen  into  the  sphere  of  the  stalled  personality's  attention  may  not 
receive  any  attention  at  all.  For  example,  he  is  extremely  neat,  exacting  and 
takes  a  long  time  in  cleaning  ip  his  desk.  Ife  places  papers  and  books  along 
the  shelves,  carefully  looking  into  the  sli^test  details. 

As  we  can  see  from  our  example,  a  manager  with  a  stuck  character  is  not  very 
successful  in  working  with  pecple.  But  such  a  person  can  be  entrusted  with 
arrangii^  the  shop  and  giving  it  an  internally  organized  appearance  (if  in 
imposing  order  again  he  does  not  excessively  terrorize  those  around  him).  It 
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^ould  be  kept  in  mind  that  as  a  result  of  inertia  he  can  someidiat  abuse  his 
power. 

Monotonous  traumatization  by  certain  circumstances  or  permanent  dohdiitioris 
that  cause  negative  emotions  can  have  a  negative  effect  on  a  person  with  this 
character.  The  accumulation  of  negative  feelings,  vihich  are  not  only  retained 
but  also  add  to  one  another,  can  lead  to  an  outburst.  When  the  person 
espressos  his  anger  he  loses  control  of  himself.  EXtroone  situations  can  lead 
to  sharply  e)5)ressed  aggressiveness.  But  the  positive  emotions,  related,  for 
example,  to  success,  lead  to  a  Situation  viiere  the  person  becomes  "gidc^  with 
success,"  he  "wears  it,"  and  he  is  imcritically  satisfied  with  himself. 

The  life  of  a  perscsi  with  a  stalled  character  should  be  sufficiently  diverse. 
C3onrmunication  with  pecple  (and  the  more  the  better)  will  make  it  possible  for 
him  to  at  least  partially  overcome  his  internal  inertia.  It  is  of 
ccxisiderable  significance  for  those  arcxmd  him  to  understand  the  peculicirities 
of  this  character:  tolerance  of  expressing  long- forgotten  offenses  or 
accusations  and  an  indulgent  attitude  toward  inertia.  Do  not  contradict  the 
more  "sericHJs"  strivings  of  such  an  individual  and  do  not  try  to  reeducate 
him.  Inertia  in  and  of  itself  does  not  determine  vhich  emotions,  positive  or 
negative,  "bog  down"  the  person. 

It  is  better  to  perceive  the  "togging  down"  in  positive  rather  than  ne^tive 
ejperiences! 

C3onforming  Character 

Larisa  Vasilyevna  S.,  vho  has  good  training  in  the  area  of  mathematics  cuid 
programming,  was  given  a  new  task  for  modeling  processes  in  electrical 
networks.  She  tried  the  suggested  algorithm  but  since  it  "did  not  cdrtpute" 
she  lost  her  head.  Instead  of  trying  to  figure  out  the  prx±)lem  independently. 
She  began  to  go  to  her  co-^workers  for  help.  But  their  advice  was  su^onded  in 
air:  her  confusion,  lack  of  composure  and,  the  main  thing,  her  lack  of 
independence  impeded  the  matter.  Actually,  Larisa  Vasilye\ma  needed  not  help, 
but  Constant  stpervision. 

As  a  result  the  work  was  not  done.  Timddity,  permissiveness  and  willlhgneiss 
to  do  ary  other  jcAj  helped  Larisa  Vasilyevna  to  avoid  punishment;  they  simply 
transferred  her  to  a  different  section.  But  here  too  she  was  still 
indecisive,  disorganized  and  would  throw  up  her  hands  at  the  slightest 
difficulty. 

As  we  can  See,  even  good  qualifications  did  not  help  the  worker  with  a 
conformdLiig  character  to  master  the  skills  of  independent  work.  People  with 
such  a  character  can  act  only  if  they  have  support  from  those  around  them. 
Without  this  support  they  lose  themselves  and  do  not  know  vhat  to  do,  vhat  is 
correct  in  a  given  situation  and  vhat  is  incorrect. 

The  peculiarity  of  people  with  a  conforming  character  is  a  lack  bf 
contradiction  with  their  environment.  Having  found  a  place  in  it,  they  easily 
reach  the  "average  statistical"  cpinion  of  those  around  them,  they  ate  easily 
impressed  with  the  most  widespread  judgments,  and  they  easily  follow  them. 
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They  cannot  resist  the  pressxure  of  persuasive  actions  and  they  immediately 
give  in  to  them. 

People  with  a  conforming  diaracter  seem  to  cement  Idie  collective.  Unnoticed, 
never  standing  out,  they  are  the  natural  bearers  of  its  norms,  values  and 
interests.  One  of  the  undoubted  merits  of  this  type  of  character  is  their 
imobtrusiveness  in  coramnication,  their  natural  "knowing,"  their  ability  to 
"dissolve"  themselves  in  the  values  and  interests  of  the  other. 

Ihe  ^ortcomings  of  a  conforming  character  are  linked  to  its  merits.  Easily 
submitting  to  those  around  them,  such  people  frequently  do  not  have  their  own 
opinion.  If  the  opinion  of  the  others  around  them  regarding  one  issue  or 
another  changes,  they  blindly  follow  it,  without  comparing  it  critically  with 
the  preceding  one.  Even  if  a  person  with  a  conforming  character  has  knowledge 
that  enables  him  to  draw  the  correct  conclusions  himself,  he  mc»t  frequently 
follows  the  others,  throwing  off  his  cwn  poorly  manifested  "guesses."  At  best 
he  will  timidly  txy  to  e^ipress  them,  but  if  he  does  not  find  support  from 
others  he  gives  i:p. 

These  may  be  eoq^ressed  clearly  or  they  may  not,  but  the  internal,  deeply  felt 
rules  of  such  a  personality  are:  "Be  like  everybody  else,"  "Do  not  get 
ahead,"  and  "Do  not  lag  behind."  It  is  as  though  such  people  set  as  their 
goal  to  be  on  the  sidelines  at  all  times,  to  be  at  the  golden  mean.  They 
avoid  bold,  challenging  acts.  Becoming  d^)endent  cai  the  opinions,  evaluations 
and  views  of  others  and  thus  forming  their  own  world  view,  they  are 
conservative  and  do  not  want  to  change  things,  since  this  would  involve 
revising  their  views.  Such  people  rarely  change  their  jobs,  and  even  if  their 
relations  are  xmcomfortable,  they  usually  tolerate  them  patiently.  Workers 
with  a  conforming  character  can  be  good  deputies  (assistants) ,  advancing  along 
the  job  ladder  in  this  role.  But  they  should  not  be  made  "chiefs,"  and  they 
should  not  be  entrusted  with  independent  organization  of  work.  If  this 
happens  the  person  will  most  likely  lose  control  and  might  display 
indecisiveness,  right  down  to  the  point  of  subordinating  himself  to  his 
subordinate  in  order  to  find  a  way  out. 

The  most  favorable  conditions  for  these  people  are  vhen  the  activity  is  well 
regulated.  They  must  know  clearly:  vdiat  must  be  done,  1:^  vhat  time,  and  in 
vhat  sequence.  If  such  a  person  has  come  under  your  jurisdiction,  you  must 
e:5)lain  to  him  clearly  your  requiirements  and  be  guided  by  them  consistently. 
Then  his  activity  will  be  more  productive  and  more  lively. 

It  is  possible  to  overcome  the  features  of  excessive  conformism  ky  training 
the  will.  Try  to  state  and  e^qiress  your  internal  position  in  your  behavior, 
defend  it,  and  develop  strength  of  character. 

Ihe  Unstable  Ciiaracter 

The  young  worker  Aleksandr  K.  was  sent  to  courses  for  increasing  his 
qualifications.  Among  the  students  in  the  courses  he  immediately  found 
friends  and  discussed  the  lessons  with  them.  He  did  not  react  to  the  remarks 
of  the  instructors.  He  began  to  miss  classes,  spent  time  in  the  smoking  rocm, 
and  wandered  the  streets  doing  nothing. 
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When  he  learned  that  Meksandr  was  wasting  his  time,  his  father  became 
involved.  It  was  a  familiar  sitaiation;  the  same  thing  had  happened  v^en  his 
son  was  in  school.  He  ^X3ke  with  the  teachers  and  asked  them  to  report  to  him 
about  his  son's  b^avior.  He  wrote  out  a  program  of  studies  and  began  to 
check  to  make  sure  that  Aleksandr  followed  it.  Soon  the  situation  was 
normalized. 

People  of  this  characterological  type  have  no  firm  internal  principles  and 
their  sense  of  duty  and  other  high  human  motives  are  not  sufficiently 
developed.  ^  a  result,  people  of  this  type  are  constantly  striving  for 
immediate  satisfacticais  and  diversions.  What  precisely  will  be  the  ctoject  of 
diversion  depends  on  the  particular  cott^any  in  which  the  person  with  the 
unstable  character  finds  himself,  the  level  of  develcpnent  of  hia  personality 
and  other  factors.  It  can  be  strumming  a  guitar  or  !^)ending  many  hours  in 
idle  oonversation—they  discuss  special  cases  that  make  them  lau^,  ej^jerience 
a  sense  of  superiority  over  others,  and  it  is  a  superiority  of  the  lowest 
type,  related  to  ridicule,  and  so  foi^. 

^e  desire  for  satisfactions  and  diversions  can  be  so  marked  that  the  person 
ignores  elementa^  duties,  does  not  wish  to  do  anything,  and  is  directed  only 
toward  consumption.  He  does  not  think  about  how  frequently  he  obtains  the 
gocxi  things  in  life  at  the  esq^ense  of  others.  People  with  an  unstable 
character  overestimate  the  desire  of  other  pecple  for  satisfactions  and  this 
seei^  to  them  to  be  the  main  motive  for  vhich  everyone  lives.  "Is  it  not 
obvious  ^t  everyone  wants  this?"  they  ask.  The  lack  of  desire  to  work  and 
the  desire  to  avoid  ocxnipations  that  are  not  directly  associated  with 
satisfaction  lead  to  a  situation  vhere  in  the  sphere  of  diversions  they  cannot 
learn  anything  definite.  Or,  in  their  words,  they  c:an,  but  they  do  not  want 
to.  For  example,  they  will  not  ^stematically  learn  to  play  the  guitar,  chrive 
a  car  and  so  forth. 

Such  a  person  is  no  gift  to  the  labor  collective.  He  performs  his  Hnt-iP»ct 
irregularly  and  does  a  great  deal  under  the  vhip.  He  ignores  those  duties 
vhich  require  painstaking  work  and  cannot  be  done  on  the  run  or  in  a  flash.  If 
the  manager  reduces  stpervisican  or  decreases  the  demands  made  on  such  a  person 
he  imn^iately  sees  that  he  is  not  performing  his  duties  and  does  not  finish 
anything.  On  the  other  hand,  his  easy  manner  helps  others  to  relieve 
themselves  of  concern  and  Ic^k  at  the  lighter  side  of  life.  But  if  the 
collective  does  not  place  its  demands  on  him  firmly  enough,  this  can 
exacerbate  his  slovenliness  and  neglect  for  work  and  obligations.  The 
stpervision,  ^  however ,  ^icsuld  not  be  too  strict,  for  otherwise  the  person  may 
refute  the  ri^t  of  thcsse  around  him  to  control  his  behavior. 

A  favor^le  environment  for  a  person  with  an  unstable  character  can  be  a 
collective  that  takes  his  interests,  enthusiasms  and  inclinations  into 
account.  The  organization  should  be  such  that  the  organizing  functions, 
concern  for  details  and  the  routine  part  of  work  are  done  by  others.  The 
person  with  an  unstable  character  becomes  a  leader  in  places  where  it  is 
necessary  to  perform  pleasant,  cheerful  work  related  to  diversion.  And  here 
he  can  get  way  ahead  of  the  others.  An  understanding  of  these  peculiarities 
and  their  correct  utilization,  and  not  attempts  to  reeducate  the  individual. 
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v^idti  xasually  turn  out  to  be  unproductive,  create  acceptable  conditions  for 
the  life  and  activity  of  such  a  person.  In  these  cases  his  social  adaptation 
is  successful. 

Attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  way  a  person  with  an  unstable  character 
influences  the  brigade  (shop,  division) .  Possibly  one  of  the  goal-oriented 
and  strong-willed  members  of  the  brigade  can  be  entrusted  to  "diecik”  on  the 
discipline  of  such  a  worker.  One  must  say  that  the  need  for  supervision  of 
the  behavior  of  people  with  an  unstable  character  can  remain  throu^out  their 
entire  life. 

Ihe  cycloid  Character 

In  the  description  of  the  seamstress  Nina  Ivanovna  M. ,  vhich  was  given  by  the 
section  chief,  he  notes  the  irregularity  of  her  work.  Sometimes  everything 
works  for  her — the  plan  is  overfulfilled  and  ^e  is  in  an  excellent  mood,  and 
then  the  next  time  Nina  Ivanovna  is  vapid,  boring,  she  works  slowly  and  ^e 
makes  mistakes. 

Nina  Ivanovna  herself  has  long  been  aware  of  her  mood  swings  vdiich  are  not 
carved  by  anything  external.  It  sometimes  hajpenes  that  everything  seems  bad 
to  her  and  her  mood  is  such  that  ^e  is  fri^itened  out  of  her  wits,  and  that 
is  the  way  it  is  for  a  week  or  two.  Then  gradually  things  change,  her  life 
seems  beautiful  again,  and  Nina  Ivanovna  is  again  cheerful  and  energetic.  Her 
friends  at  work  know  this  peculiarity  of  hers  and  indulge  it:  if  Nina  is 
depressed  today,  she  will  soon  make  tp  for  vhat  has  been  lost. 

Ihe  vhole  problem  is  that  Nina  Ivanovna  has  a  cycloid  character,  vhereby  there 
are  periodic  changes  in  her  ability  to  work,  her  activity  and  her  mood. 
During  a  phase  of  elevation  these  people  look  like  hyperthymic  types:  they  are 
cxmraiunicative,  they  speak  rapidly,  they  easily  master  new  things,  they  are 
optimistic,  and  they  are  someihat  excited  and  sometimes  even  overexcited.  In 
a  phase  of  decline  they  exhibit  the  opposite  features:  the  person  becomes 
passive,  slow,  unwilling  to  comraunicate  and  remain  silent  more.  The  person 
does  not  want  to  do  anything  and  everything  goes  wrong.  He  is  dissatisfied 
with  himself  and  scx^lds  himself  for  his  lack  of  vigor  and  his  slowness.  The 
declines  and  elevaticxis  can  continue  from  several  days  to  2-3  weeks,  a  month 
or  more. 

During  an  up  period  these  workers  display  greater  capabilities  than  are 
usually  inherent  in  them:  they  easily  grasp  the  essence  of  new  work,  they  have 
a  good  imagination,  th^  cope  with  new  duties  well,  they  easily  solve  prdalems 
that  arise,  and  so  forth.  During  this  period  they  have  a  sense  of  the 
unlimitedness  of  their  capcibilities  and  they  overestimate  their  own 
personality  to  a  certain  degree. 

During  a  period  of  decline  their  ability  to  work  deteriorates.  The  person's 
thou^ts  will  not  "get  moving"  and  it  is  hard  to  think.  Ihey  lose  the  desire 
to  do  anything,  their  cxanmunication  decreases  and  their  mood  deteriorates. 

Managers  note  the  irregularity  of  the  work  of  their  subordinates  and  criticize 
them  for  a  lack  of  stability  and  laxness  in  their  work.  But  these 
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peculiarities  are  biologically  conditioned  to  a  considerable  degree  and 
criticism  and  unpleasantness  in  a  period  of  decline  can  only  prolong  it  and 
make  the  condition  worse.  One  should  not  place  a  person  with  a  cycloid 
character  in  sections  that  require  a  constantly  high  rate  of  work,  where 
everything  is  linked  to  a  single  rhythm  (for  exait^le,  on  a  conveyor) . 
Possibly,  having  sized  him  vp,  one  should  not  rigidly  plan  his  daily  output. 
In  spite  of  a  certain  lack  of  regularity  in  his  work,  such  a  person  can,  in 
the  final  analysis,  achieve  fairly  hi^  production  indicators. 

During  the  period  of  reduced  ability  to  work  it  is  better  for  such  a  person  to 
try  to  avoid  difficulties  and  unpleasantness,  and  observe  the  schedule  of  the 
day.  It  is  better  to  reduce  the  work  load  and,  of  course,  irat  take  on  new 
kinds  of  work,  to  try  to  improve  his  mood  som^ow,  and  not  be  too  angry  at 
himself  for  the  lack  of  the  qualities  of  will,  his  disorganization  and  so 
forth. 

Overloading  of  the  nervous  ^stem,  for  example  in  connection  with  moving  to  a 
new  place  of  residence,  the  need  to  master  new  activity  and  so  forth,  can 
easily  cmise  a  decline  in  the  mood  of  people  with  a  cycloid  character.  Under 
these  conditions,  csn  the  one  hand,  the  cycloid  inclination  toward  an  extended 
"glocmy"  mood  is  easily  realized  and,  on  the  other,  the  difficulties  ittpede 
the  elevation  of  activity  and  mood.  Emotional  overloading  is  harmful  for  such 
people. 

Among  the  positive  features  of  such  a  character  one  can  include  (in  addition 
to  those  features  vhich  are  manifested  in  the  phase  of  elevation)  a  certain 
"continuity"  of  emotional  eiqjeriences  and  good  will.  Such  people  are  more 
sympathetic  to  others  if  they  do  not  disturb  their  own  condition.  Moreover, 
they  easily  adopt  the  positive  emotions  of  those  around  them.  Iheir  emotional 
positicxi  is  weighty  and  visible,  and  their  life  of  feelings  is  distingui^ed 
by  a  certain  increased  force  and  COTitinuity. 

Once  you  have  become  familiar  with  the  types  of  characters  described  above,  do 
not  be  drawn  into  making  pi^chblogiccil  diagnoses.  You  need  to  know  them  not 
in  order  to  "make  labels,"  but  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  those  around 
you  and,  in  the  final  analysis,  to  create  a  better  psychological  climate  in 
production  arxi,  possibly,  even  improve  the  production  process  itself. 
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OCmiroCTIC»I  MEaHODS  IN  WEST 

Novosibirsk  EFmCMIKA  I  QRGMUZATSIYA  ERCMySHLENNOGO  EROIZVDDSTVA  (EKO)  in 
Russian  No  12,  Dec  86  pp  189-198 

[Article  by  A.  S.  Belorusov,  candidate  of  economic  sciences,  All-Union 
Scientific  Research  Marketing  Institute  of  the  USSR  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade: 
"What  Is  'Turnkey'  Construction  of  Enterprises?"] 

[Text]  Mien  batched  eq^pinent  for  industrial  enterprises  and  other  facilities 
was  purchased  both  by  developing  countries  and  industrial  companies  of 
capitalist  states  during  the  1970's-1980's,  the  conditions  of  the  general 
contract  became  widespread,  vdiich  has  been  called  "turnkey"  delivery 
conditions  in  Western  literature. 

According  to  the  definition  of  the  Committee  for  the  Development  of  Foreign 
Trade  of  the  European  Economic  Commission  of  the  UN,  a  "turnkey"  agreement 
means:  "A  transaction  vherel^  the  contracting  agent  of  the  client  takes  over 
for  the  client  responsibility  for  constructing  an  industrial  (or 
nonproduction)  facility  and  replaces  the  client  in  dealing  with  other 
corporate  bodies  participating  in  the  construction  of  the  facility.  The 
contracting  agent  turns  over  to  the  client  an  industrial  facility  vhich  is 
ready  for  operation  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  agreement, 
specifications  and  guarantees."  Consequently,  cooperation  under  the 
conditions  of  the  contract  means  that  the  contractor  is  responsible  for  all 
the  work  and  deliveries  necessary  for  constructing  the  facility  and  turning  it 
over  to  the  client  reac^  for  operation. 

The  responsibility  of  the  contractor  according  to  the  conditions  of  the 
agreement  extends  primarily  to  pronpt  and  high-quality  construction  of  ^e 
facility,  achievement  within  the  stipulated  time  periods  of  the  productivity 
and  product  quality  if  the  facility  is  operated  ty  personnel  trained  from  the 
local  population.  Usually  the  commitments  also  include  preinvestment 
engineering  consultation  services,  fieldwork,  topographical  jhotographs  of  the 
territory  of  the  facility,  the  drawing  up  of  maps,  seismographic  research 
work,  investigation  of  the  area,  drilling  work,  and  also  predictions  of  the 
development  of  the  branch  and  technical  plans. 

The  volume  of  delivery  and  granting  of  services,  as  a  rule,  includes  the 
transfer  of  technology  and  "know-how,"  planning,  the  delivery  of  batched 
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equipment,  its  installation,  startup  and  adjustment  work,  and  also  the 
planning  and  construction  of  auxiliary  and  civil  structures.  Thus  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1980 's  ^en  a  shop  for  rolling  steel  bars  valued  at  75 
million  pounds  sterling  was  constructed  under  ”tumkey"  conditions  for  the 
state  compare  SCa®SID  in  Morocco,  the  csbligations  of  the  general  st^^lier,  the 
Davy  Mackey  Corporation  (Great  Britain),  in  addition  to  planning  the  shop, 
delivering  the  equipment  and  training  national  specialists,  included  the 
construction  of  a  residential  village  for  the  plant's  personnel.  The 
peculiarities  of  this  contract  also  include  having  the  supplier  provide  the 
raw  material  for  the  enterprise  that  was  constructed,  steel  bars,  for  5  years 
after  the  shop  was  put  into  operation. 

When  fulfilling  contracts  xmder  "turnkey"  conditions  the  general  contractor 
can  be  the  owner  of  the  technology  that  is  turned  over  or  the  main  supplier  of 
equipment,  or  the  plan-designer,  the  so-called  "engineering"  company. 
Scsnetimes,  d^)ending  on  the  nature  of  the  facility  that  is  being  constructed, 
it  is  preferable  for  the  role  of  the  general  supplier  to  be  performed  the 
planning  and  design  company,  vdiich  is  responsible  for  achieving  all  the 
planned  technical  and  econcmiic  indicators. 

In  recent  years  for  constructing  large  enterprises  they  create  consortium 
firms  which  have  the  possibility  of  delivering  a  wide  range  of  sets  of 
equipment  with  financing  conditions  that  have  been  official  to  the  purchasers. 
In  their  desire  to  acquire  the  order  participants  of  consortiums  include  in 
their  makeup  financial  institutions,  banks  and  insurance  companies  which 
organize  ways  of  offering  the  purchasers  financial  assistance  and  credit, 
sometimes  even  on  an  interstate  level.  They  help  the  consortium  to  <±>tain  a 
guarantee  of  export  credit  from  state  financial  organizaticxis.  Hermes  in  the 
FRG,  Eximbahk  in  the  Uhited  States,  KOFAS  in  France  and  so  forth,  they  enlist 
international  financial  organizations  for  financial  transactions,  and  they 
also  organize  financing  with  commercial  banks. 

The  participation  in  consortiums  of  transnational  corporations  and  the  firms 
with  various  activities  that  are  included  in  them  facilitates  commodity 
exchange  and  compensation  treinsaction,  in  v^ich  clients  experiencing  a 
shortage  of  currency  resources  are  interested  in  maiy  cases.  The  ^ortccmings 
of  the  large  consortiums  include,  first  and  foremost,  the  lack  of  flexibility 
cind  efficiency  in  solving  immediate  problems,  the  need  for  lengthy 
consultations  and  exchange  of  information,  and  the  surmounting  of  internal 
differences  of  opinion.  At  the  same  time,  according  to  the  conditions  for  the 
construction  of  "turnkey"  enterprises,  the  sole  and  general  responsibility  for 
the  construction  of  the  facility  and  its  release  for  cperaticxi  is  placed  with 
one  corporate  body — ^the  general  contractor.  The  latter  has  the  right  to 
transfer  some  of  the  work  and  deliveries  to  subcontractors  and  subsi^pliers. 
In  1982  the  consortium  of  Japanese  firms  "Toye  Engineering"  and  Marubeni, 
vhich  received  an  order  from  the  Egyptian  cottpany  "Egyptian  Petrochemical"  for 
construction  imder  "turnkey"  conditions  of  a  plant  for  producing  100,000  tons 
of  vinyl  chloride  monom^  a  year,  took  on  the  responsibility  in  keeping  with 
the  conditions  of  the  contract  to  put  the  plan  into  operation  in  1985,  that 
is,  3  years  after  the  contract  was  concluded. 


In  recent  years,  becaiise  of  the  aggravation  of  the  competitive  struggle  on 
world  markets  for  machines  and  equipsonent,  the  contractors,  in  order  to  defeat 
their  ooirpetitors,  frequently  take  on  additional  responsibility  that  extends 
to  the  stage  of  initial  operation  of  the  facility  that  has  been  constructed. 
Thus  in  "tumki^'  contracts  with  the  conditions  "for  prqpared  products,"  they 
stipulate  the  duty  of  the  contractor  to  provide  for  operation  of  the 
enterprises  until  th^  reach  their  planned  capacity  and  assimilate  the  output 
of  products  of  the  coordinated  products  list,  quality  and  quantity. 

An  even  more  responsible  form  of  cooperation  for  the  contractor  is  the 
construction  of  enterprises  imder  conditions  for  "output  and  sale  of 
products."  In  this  case  the  contractor  provides  not  only  for  the  cp^3.tion  of 
the  enterprise  during  the  initial  period,  but  also  the  sale  of  its  products. 

Italian  firms  that  deliver  automated  lines  for  pipcessing  plastic  and  rubber 
under  "turnkey"  conditions  are  successful  on  the  markets  of  many  countries. 
While  holding  fourth  place  in  the  capitalist  world  (after  the  FE?G,  the  United 
States  and  Japan)  in  the  production  of  machines  for  processing  plastics  and 
rubber,  the  Italian  companies  ship  up  to  50-70  percent  of  these  machines 
abroad,  mainly  to  develcping  countries,  utilizing  the  advantages  of  deliveries 
under  "turnkey"  conditions. 

The  main  advantages  for  importers  of  purchasing  sets  of  equipment  under 
"turnkey"  conditions  Ccin  include  the  following:  imported  equipment  and 
progressive  technological  processes,  as  a  rule,  have  cdreac^  been  worked  out 
at  toe  plants  of  toe  supplier  and  have  approved  their  effectiveness  and 
reliability.  In  addition  to  toe  basic  equipment,  toe  delivery  volume  also 
includes  modem  construction  equipment,  and  toe  technical  documentation 
includes  "know-how" — advanced  methods  of  construction  of  toe  facility, 
installation  cuid  operation  of  equipment.  The  reason  why  enterprises  are 
construct^  more  rapidly  uiKier  "turnkey"  conditions  is  that  the  plcinning  of 
the  facility  and  its  construction  are  included  in  toe  commitments  of  one 
corporate  body — ^toe  general  contractor.  He  can  change  toe  sequence  of  the 
performance  of  the  work  and  combine  cperations.  Moreover,  there  is  less  of  a 
probability  of  conflicts  between  the  planners  and  the  builders. 

An  essential  advantage  for  toe  client  when  enterprises  are  constructed 
"tumk^"  is  ttet  ed.1  toe  responsibility  for  the  construction  and  startup  of 
toe  facility  is  placed  on  one  corporate  body—toe  general  contractor.  The 
client  usually  does  not  bear  responsibility  for  disagreements  that  arise 
during  toe  course  of  construction  or  vhen  toe  equipment  is  being  put  into 
operation.  The  existence  of  just  one  contracting  agency  with  vhom  the  client 
deals  facilitates  toe  solutions  to  all  disputed  questions  that  arise  during 
the  process  of  the  construction  of  the  facility. 

At  toe  same  time,  the  construction  of  faciliti^  tirder  "turnkey"  conditions 
has  a  number  of  toortcomings  for  the  client.  In  the  first  place,  the  cost  of 
this  kind  of  construction  is  usually  much  hi^er  thcin  vhen  individual  kinds  of 
equipment  and  services  are  purchased  separately.  The  cost  of  "turnkey" 
construction  of  the  entire  facility  is  usually  stipulated  in  the  contract  as 
an  overall  sum  without  having  the  cost  broken  down  into  individual  items 
according  to  the  kinds  of  equipment  and  services  that  am  delivered.  Even  in 
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the  rare  cases  v^en  the  contracts  indicate  the  cost  of  individual  kinds  of 
equipment  and  service,  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  client  to  determine  the 
sum  of  individual  additions  in  each  stage  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  plan  since 
the  general  contractor  during  negotiations  really  insists  on  discussing  only 
the  full  coste  of  the  "technical  packages  of  equipment  and  services." 

With  the  e}^)ansion  of  the  commitments  of  the  general  contractor,  the  problem 
of  the  price  aspect  is  aggravated.  In  addition  to  expenditures  for  training 
technical  personnel  of  the  client  and  additional  services  of  specialists  of 
the  general  contractor  for  operating  the  facility,  the  general  contractor 
tries  to  receive  ccatpensation  for  the  additional  risk.  As  a  result,  the  cost 
of  the  contracts  on  the  basis  of  services  "for  ready  products"  and  "for  the 
output  and  sale  of  products"  increase  sharply.  In  these  cases  it  is 
ei^)ecially  important  for  the  client  to  find  ways  of  accounting  as  closely  as 
possible  for  the  additional  expenditures  and  comparing  the  additional 
advantages  ensuing  from  the  agreement  with  them. 

Contracts  with  "turnkey"  conditions  frequently  establi^  "sliding  prices"  for 
inported  equipment,  materials  and  labor  force.  The  basis  for  determining 
these  prices,  as  a  rule,  are  price  indexes  published  in  periodicals  of 
industrial  capitalist  countries.  During  the  1980 's  the  price  indexes  for 
equipment  and  labor  force  ^ow  a  tendency  toward  a  fairly  rapid  rise. 

Among  the  essential  shortcomings  for  the  importer  of  "turnkey"  contracts  one 
should  include  the  possibility  the  general  contractor  has  of  including  the 
volumes  of  deliveries  of  equipment  sets  of  equipment  for  vdiich  there  is  no 
demand  on  the  world  market. 

In  certain  developing  countries  there  is  the  convicticai  that  the  construction 
of  enterprises  \inder  "tiomkey"  conditions  does  not  always  contribute  to 
scientific  and  technical  progress.  The  construction  of  enterprises  under 
these  conditions  Usually  involves  a  minimum  of  participation  of  the  client. 
The  general  contractors  from  industrially  developed  states  are  inclined  to 
regard  the  agreements  for  "turnkey"  conditions  only  as  transactions  that 
envision  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  for  the  creation  of  a  facility.  As  a 
result,  the  client's  specialists  are  not  familiar  with  the  equipment  and 
technological  processes  of  the  constructed  enterprise  at  vhich  they  are  to 
work.  The  problem  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  after  the  facility  is 
released  for  operation  the  client  usually  has  no  levers  left  vhich  he  can  iise 
to  influence  the  general  contractor,  and  the  latter  is  not  obligated  to 
provide  for  satisfactory  operation  of  the  enterprise  in  the  event  of 
disagreements  during  the  postguarantee  period. 

In  order  to  avoid  such  situations  the  client  tries  to  obtain  long  guarantee 
pericxJs.  Ifere  the  guarantee  ^ould  pertain  to  the  functioning  of  the  facility 
as  a  vhole  as  well  as  its  individual  sections  and  aggregates. 

The  experience  in  constructing  industrial  enterprises  with  "turnkey" 
conditions  shows  that  a  relatively  reliable  means  of  guarantee  by  the  general 
contractor  of  the  quality  of  the  products  and  the  achievem^t  of  the  planned 
capacities  of  the  enterprise  that  is  constructed  is  a  coampensation  agreement. 
In  this  case  the  general  contractor  is  more  interested  in  the  effective 


cperation  of  the  enterprise  since  he  receives  payments  for  the  equipment  and 
services  throu^  deliveries  (partially  or  completely)  of  prepared  products 
from  the  facility  that  has  been  constructed. 

On  the  basis  of  experience  in  constructing  industrial  enterprises  under 
"turnkey"  conditions  in  developed  countries,  everts  of  the  Center  for 
Transnational  Corporations  of  the  UN  have  developed  a  number  of 
recommendations  for  companies  from  developing  countries  vftiich  are  beginning  to 
have  enterprises  constructed  under  "turnkey"  conditions.  According  to  the 
international  practice,  it  is  important  for  the  client  for  the  proposals  of 
the  supplier  to  indicate  the  prices  with  the  maximum  possible  breakdown  for 
the  various  kinds  of  equipment  and  services  (planning-design  work  and  so 
forth) .  Then  he  has  the  opportunity  to  determine  the  faim^s  of  the  price 
level  requested  the  general  contractor,  to  analyze  them  and  in  negotiations 
make  sure  that  the  contract  prices  approach  the  world  level. 

Ihe  client  has  its  own  participation:  in  analyzing  the  technical  and  economic 
^A)stantiatiQn  for  the  construction  of  the  facility  (in  order  to  be  confident 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  future  enterprise) ;  in  considering  proposals  from 
subcontractors  and  purchases  of  equipment  (in  order  to  select  the  most 
advantageous  from  the  competitive  proposals) ;  in  selecting  the  subcontractors 
(although  the  final  decision  remains  with  the  general  contractor) ,  and  in 
selecting  technology  and  "know-how." 

International  eiperience  shows  that  the  technology  of  the  enterprises  that 
construct  under  "turnkey"  conditions  should  be  based  on  processes  that  have 
already  passed  througti  the  stage  of  production  assimilation  at  enterprises  of 
the  general  contractor.  Excessive  innovation  in  technology  is  usually 
undesirable  because  of  the  difficulties  of  adaptation  to  local  conditions,  the 
training  of  national  personnel  and  the  future  dependence  on  the  general 
contractor  for  repair  of  equipment  and  delivery  of  spare  parts. 

Before  signing  the  contract  the  client  familiarizes  the  general  supplier  with 
local  conditions  in  detail  since  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  these  can  lead  to  an 
overestimation  or  underestimation  of  expenditures  and  time  necessary  for 
constructing  this  facility.  local  conditions  mean  the  degree  of  development 
of  the  industrial  infrastructure  (transportation,  communications,  electricity, 
water  emd  gas  supply  and  so  forth) ,  the  availability  eind  qualifications  of  a 
local  labor  force,  customs  legislation  and  currency  regulation,  technical 
standards,  local  norms  for  technical  safety  and  protection  of  the  environment, 
the  competence  of  local  construction,  transportation  and  other  organizations 
vhose  services  will  be  required  in  fulfilling  the  contracrt:  under  the  "turnkey" 
conditions  eis  well  eus  climatic  conditions. 

If  there  is  a  possibility  of  reaching  an  agreement  with  the  general  supplier 
concerning  the  compensation  form  of  agreement,  the  client  usually  takes 
advantage  of  this  possibility.  Compensation  agreements  in  the  construction  of 
"turnkey"  enterprises  have  a  number  of  advantages  for  the  client.  In  the 
first  place,  the  adoption  of  the  compensation  form  of  agreement  ky  the  general 
supplier  shows  his  confidence  in  the  effective  functioning  of  the  facility 
that  is  being  constructed  and  the  hi^  quality  of  its  products.  In  the  second 
place,  the  compensation  form  of  payment  is  a  kind  of  guarantee  of  the 
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effective  functioning  of  the  facility.  And,  of  course,  the  compensation 
agreement  contributes  to  economizing  on  the  curreiKy  resources  of  the  client. 

At  the  present  time,  "turnkey”  conditions  are  attractive  not  only  for 
developing  states,  as  was  the  Case  in  the  1960 's  and  1970 's,  but  also  for 
industrially  developed  countries.  This  phenomenon  was  brought  about  by  the 
complexity  of  modem  equipment  and  continuous  automated  processes.  To 
install,  adjiist  and  put  these  aggregates  into  c^oration  independently,  without 
the  help  of  the  supplier  of  the  equipment  and  technology  is  beyond 
capabilities  even  of  consumers  that  are  most  hi^ily  developed  in  the  technical 
sense. 

Today  there  is  not  a  single  supplier  who  can  "turn  over"  to  the  client  a 
solution  to  all  the  organizational  and  technical  problems  that  arise  at  a 
plant  that  is  under  construction.  Blind  copying  of  foreign  experience,  as  a 
rule,  does  not  lead  to  the  desired  results.  There  is  not  a  single  set  of 
instructions  or  description  that  Ccun  convey  the  content  of  "know-how," 
including  many  years  of  esqjerience  of  workers  and  engineering  aixi  technical 
personnel  in  performing  all  production  operations  in  keeping  with  the 
technology  that  is  turned  over.  New  technology  can  be  mastered  at  a  plant 
that  is  under  construction  only  by  training  local  personnel  and  conducting 
scientific  research  and  design  developnents  locally. 

For  prompt  startup  of  equipment  and  the  enterprise ' s  achievement  of  its 
planned  productivity,  the  client  needs  help  in  assimilating  the  equipment  and 
technology  throu^out  the  entire  period  of  construction  of  the  plant.  It  is 
precisely  the  stage  of  assimilation  of  production  that  is  most  frequently  the 
cause  of  delay  in  the  startup  of  enterprises  because  of  inadequate  means  and 
unkindly  training  of  national  personnel. 

In  recent  years,  with  the  complication  of  technological  processes  in  tte 
design  of  sets  of  equipment,  more  attention  has  been  devoted  to  training 
specialists  for  enterprises  that  are  under  construction.  The  firms  that 
supply  the  equipment  and  technology  in  keeping  with  the  contractual 
commitments  include  national  personnel  in  the  course  of  training  for 
assimilating  the  system  of  service  and  repair  of  equipment,  the  organization 
of  continuous  supply  of  the  equipment  for  its  raw  material  and  energy,  the 
insurance  of  norms  for  technical  safety  and  protection  of  the  environment  from 
pollution. 

The  final  stage  of  the  training  is  devoted  to  control  of  product  quality.  Ihe 
suppliers  of  the  equipment  and  technology  in  this  stage  turn  over  to  the 
importers  the  methods  for  product  control  and  organization  of  a  technical 
control  service. 

The  research  work  and  the  training  of  national  personnel  involves  the  planning 
cortpanies  and  the  manufacturers  of  the  equipment,  and  technical  consultants  or 
independent  scientific  research  institutes  and  universities.  Here  the 
manufacturers  of  the  equipment  play  the  major  role  in  training  personnel  for 
the  new  plant,  and  scientific  research  institutes  and  universities  offer 
services  mainly  for  conducting  additional  research.  With  their  help  at  the 
enterprise  under  construction  they  organize  scientific  research  centers  vihose 
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functions  include  constant  iirprovement  of  technological  processes,  products 
list  and  product  quality. 

Thus  a  wide  range  of  national  and  foreign  organizations  participate  in  the 
assimilafic^i  of  technology  and  operation  of  equipment  at  plants  that  cure  under 
construction.  As  the  time  for  the  relecise  of  the  enterprise  approaches  this 
range  narrows,  and  by  the  time  of  starti:p  most  frequently  there  are  only  the 
trained  personnel  of  the  plant  and  a  small  nuniber  of  foreign  consultants. 

Practice  i^cws  that  even  countries  that  are  industrially  hi^ily  developed  make 
large  expenditures  on  training  their  own  specialists  when  assimilating 
inported  equipment  and  technology.  Thus  the  American  corporation  "Republic 
Steel"  spent  about  $5  million  on  training  its  own  specialists  vdien  it 
purchased  from  the  "Mannesman-Demag"  concern  (FRG)  machines  for  continuov^ 
casting  of  blank  pieces  under  "turnkey"  conditions.  Specialists  of  the 
American  corporation  were  given  training  in  the  work  positions  of  the 
Mannesman-Demag  concern  plants  in  the  FRG  and  enterprises  of  the  Stelco 
Ccatpany  in  Canada,  vhere  similar  sets  of  equipment  are  operated. 

In  siibsequent  years,  in  order  to  save  money,  certain  clients  prefer  importing 
equipment  not  through  "turnkey"  construction,  but  through  concluding 
individual  contracts  for  separate  kinds  of  equipment,  its  installation  and 
adjustment  through  the  forces  of  foreign  companies.  Frequently  instead  of 
these  contracts  licensing  agreements  are  concluded,  vhich  stipulate  the 
possibility  of  local  planning-design  and  machine-building  firms  participating 
in  certain  work. 

Under  the  oonditicxis  of  "turnkey"  contracts  in  recent  years  local  firms  have 
participated  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  contract.  An  example  is  the 
construction  of  machines  for  continuous  casting  of  blank  pieces  (MNLZ)  under 
"turnkey"  conditions  in  the  United  States.  In  Decemiber  1983  they  put  into 
operation  at  a  plant  in  Stilton  (United  States)  a  three-branch  MNLZ  of  the 
c'^i^ilinear  type  for  casting  high-quality  steels  with  a  productivity  of  1.3 
million  tons  of  blank  pieces  per  year.  The  contract  cost  of  the  MNLZ  was  $85 
millicMi. 

In  ihe  1980 's  in  the  countries  that  have  an  industrial  base,  the  construction 
of  industrial  facilities  with  the  help  of  foreign  firms  under  "turnkey" 
TOnditions  takes  place  most  frequently  with  the  participation  of  local  forces 
in  order  to  save  on  currency.  The  Soviet  Union  is  also  constructing  several 
plants  on  the  basis  of  imported  equipment  under  analogous  conditions. 

CX)PYRIGEir:  Izdatelstvo  "Nauka",  "Ekonomika  i  organizatsiya  promyshlennogo 
proizvodstva",  1986 
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IMPQRIMICE  OF  HEAIHH  AWARENESS  STRESSED 

Novosibirsk  EI«»JCMIKA  I  QRGANIZATSIYA  ERCMYSHLENNOGO  H®IZVODSTVA  (EKD)  in 
Russian  No  12,  Dec  86  pp  199-209 

[Article  by  Ye.  M.  Bukbvald,  candidate  of  economic  sciences.  Institute  of 
Econcmdcs  of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences  (Moscow) :  "Personal  Health  Programs 
Needed"] 

[Text]  The  "Human  Factor"  and  Social  Wealth 

In  Soviet  economic  science  there  is  increasing  reinforcemenb^f  ttie  viei^int 
^at  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  wealth  of  a  socialist  society  is 
impossible  without  taking  into  account  the  level  of  spiritual  and  physical 
development  of  its  aggregate  worker  [Footnote  1],  "What  else  is  wealth, " 
wrote  K.  Marx  concerning  a  ccammunist  society,  "than  the  absolute  manifestation 
of  the  creative  gifts  of  man...,"  "...the  real  wealth,"  K.  Marx  also 
emphasized,  "is  the  developed  productive  force  of  all  individuals"  [Footnote 
2].  This  important  point  of  Marxism  is  realized  in  practice  in  such  concepts 
as  the  "educational  and  vocational-skill  potential",  and  the  "health  fund"  of 
the  workers  of  a  socialist  economy.  The  individual  \character  of  these  goods 
and  the  fact  that  they  cannot  be  separated  from  the  material  bearer — man  (my 
health,  my  education  and  qualifications)  does  not  contradict  their  role  as 
elements  of  the  total  social  wealth.  In  the  first  place,  th^  are  organically 
included  in  the  process  of  socialist  e>panded  reproduction  and  eire  a  necessary 
preret^site  for  it.  Second,  the  specific  results  of  the  development  of  man's 
material  and  spiritual  nature  are  also  generated  by  expenditures  of  public 
labor,  jvjst  eis  traditional  elements  of  wealth  are  (fixed  capital,  supplies  and 
so  forth) . 

Labor  that  is  directed  toward  the  formation  and  development  of  man  as  a  worker 
has  by  natuire  a  nuimber  of  peculiarities.  The  basic  one  is  that  here 
e>q)enditures  of  labor  "on  oneself"  on  the  formation  of  man  eis  an  individual, 
ejpenditures  vhich  simultaneously  become  an  important  source  of  proliferating 
public  wealth,  assume  a  great,  sometimes  decisive  significance.  The  interests 
of  the  individual  and  the  society  are  closely  interwoven.  If  the  growing 
efforts  of  the  society  to  protect  and  maintain  the  health  of  its  citizens 
(increasing  the  numiber  of  physicians,  polyclinics,  hospitals,  supplying  them 
with  modem  therapeutic  and  diagnostic  equipment)  were  to  contract  the 
tendency  of  developing  an  obviously  unhealthy,  sedentary  way  of  life  (abuse  of 
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alcx)hol,  smoking,  hypodynamia  and  so  forth)  it  is  difficult  to  count  on  having 
these  efforts  end  with  ary  serious  success. 

In  his  research  the  well-known  Soviet  economist  and  demographer.  Professor  M. 
Ya.  Sonin,  focused  attention  on  this  iitportant  peculiarity  vhich  is  still  not 
sufficiently  taken  into  acco\ant  in  our  practice  of  social  planning.  He 
repeated  noted  that  the  develcpment  of  a  healthy  way  of  life  and  goal-directed 
systematic  health  inprovement  activity  comprise  the  necessary  element  of  oiir 
socioeconomic  policy  which  actually  returns  its  part  of  the  society's 
expenditures  on  the  development  of  public  health  and  the  maintenance  of  people 
vho  are  tertporarily  disabled  [Footnote  3]. 

During  recent  decades,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  State,  we  have  achieved  certain  successes  in  the  area  of  public  health. 
During  the  period  from  the  1960 's  until  the  1970 's  the  average  lifespan  of  the 
population  of  the  USSR  increased  from  64  to  70  years.  The  labor  potential  of 
the  workers  increased  also  as  a  result  of  the  reduction  of  illness.  During 
the  years  of  the  10th  Five-Year  Plan  alone  we  managed  to  reduce  losses  of 
working  time  because  of  illness  related  to  tenporary  disability  by  104  days 
per  100  workers.  This  means  that  in  5  years  the  national  economy  saved  2.5 
million  man-years  of  labor,  vhich  created  additional  possibilities  of  expanded 
reproduction  of  material  and  spiritual  goods.  "It  is  a  matter  of  primary 
importance,  it  is  emphasized  in  the  CPSU  Program,  "to  strengthen  the  health  of 
Soviet  people  and  increase  the  length  of  their  active  life." 

Still,  during  the  course  of  the  1970 's  the  life  expectancy  of  the  USSR 
population  remained  the  same.  The  indicator  of  the  average  length  of  the 
labor  life  stabilized  and  even  decreased  somevhat  (for  men)  [Footnote  4] .  A 
certain  role  in  this  was  played  by  the  sociodemographic  consequences  of  the 
Great  Patriotic  War,  but  to  an  even  greater  degree  it  was  the  consequences  of 
the  so  far  inevitable  "technological"  changes  in  nature  and  society.  For 
example,  scientific  and  technical  progress  in  production  leads  to  releasing 
man  from  heavy  labor  that  is  beyond  his  power,  on  the  one  hand,  but  it 
pollutes  the  environment  and  contributes  to  the  development  of  a  sedentary  way 
of  life  and  psychological  stress,  on  the  other.  Moreover,  certain 
consequences  of  scientific  and  technical  progress  that  are  negative  to  the 
health  can  and  should  be  eliminated  in  the  sphere  of  production  itself 
(improvement  of  purification  complexes,  introduction  of  waste-free 
technologies,  waste-free  productions  and  so  forth)  while  others  are 
compensated  for  Outside  the  ^here  of  production:  active  changes  in  the  model 
of  bdiavior,  consumption,  organization  of  leisure  and  so  forth.  Thus  the  life 
expectancy  and  level  of  illness  of  the  population  could  appear  more  favorable 
if  at  the  same  time  assistance  were  rendered  to  the  mass  health  inprovement 
movement  among  the  pcpulation,  if  this  specific  form  of  "labor"  for  the  good 
of  society  were  given  the  proper  public  recognition  and  support. 

"Personal  Health"  in  the  Interests  of  the  Society 

In  recent  years  in  the  majority  of  developed  countries  of  the  world  the 
opinion  has  prevailed  that  inprovement  of  the  health  of  the  population  is 
among  the  most  important  national  economic  problems.  West  German  specialists 
have  calculated,  for  example,  that  the  total  losses  from  illnesses  and  their 
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consequences  on  a  nationwide  scale  araount  to  65  billion  narks  annually.  Uiis 
is  approximately  2  months'  earnings  per  worker.  Uiis  means  that  on  an  average 
of  2  months  a  year  each  worker  in  the  country  works  exclusively  to  cover 
outlays  related  to  illness.  Specialists  in  the  ERG  think  that  Ihe  situation 
could  change  sharply  with  increased  motor  activity  of  the  population,  a  change 
in  the  customary  sedentary  way  of  life  and  proper  nutrition — ^these  factors  can 
slow  \p  the  process  of  man's  aging  10-20  years. 

In  this  connection  the  ERG  has  developed  and  is  implementing  the  program 
"Triraming-130,"  whose  goal  is  to  draw  the  broadest  segments  of  the  population 
into  physical  activity. 

Since  1971  in  Austria  they  have  been  carrying  out  a  similar  oonplex  of  h^th 
measures  under  the  slogan  "Do  it  with  us,"  in  Denmark  they  aure  conducting  a 
national  caitpaign  called  "Run  and  get  in  shape,"  and  in  Australia  since  1975 
there  has  been  a  health  program  called  "Let  there  be  life,"  vhi^  is  intended 
for  all  the  country's  population.  A  great  deal  of  ejperienoe  in  mass  health 
campaigns  has  also  been  accumulated  in  socialist  countries,  particularly  in 
the  GDR. 

What  new  principles  eu^e  contained  in  these  health  improvement  programs? 

In  the  first  place,  emphasis  is  on  the  fact  that  the  mass  programs  are 
intended  not  simply  "to  improve  health,"  but  on  the  vhole  to  influence  the  way 
of  life  of  all  age  groups  of  the  pcpulation,  to  make  it  physically  active,  and 
to  fill  it  with  new  sources  of  pxasitive  emotims,  new  forms  of  conraunication 
and  so  forth.  In  the  second  place,  this  is  a  sober  accounting  for  the  fact 
that  the  popularity  and,  consequently,  the  results  of  mass  health  improvement 
campaigns  do  not  come  of  their  accord.  As  ^)ecialists  of  many  countries  have 
been  forced  to  recognize,  simply  the  idea  of  "benefit  to  the  health"  caraiot 
bring  most  of  the  population  to  change  their  usual  way  of  life  vhich, 
unfortianately,  is  basically  unhealthy.  To  do  this  certain  conditions  and 
incentives  are  necessary.  We  should  like  to  discuss  these  in  greater  detail. 

First  of  all,  the  advertising  and  informational  a^)ect  is  extremely  important. 
Thus  the  "Triinraing-130"  program  is  well  pxiblicized  in  the  press  and  on 
television  in  the  ERG.  Hie  first  television  program  devoted  to  this  was  seen 
by  25  million  people  or  more  than  40  percent  of  the  country's  population. 
More  than  700  newspapers  and  magazines  regularly  publish  material  about  the 
implementation  of  the  program  and  posters  and  brochures  are  disseminated  free 
of  charge.  This  "information  boom"  informs  public  opinion,  as  a  result  of 
vhich  participation  in  the  health  improvement  measures  is  becoming  prestigious 
and  fashionable — in  the  best  sense  of  this  word. 

The  second  important  aspect  is  the  need  to  take  into  account  in  the  mass 
health  improvement  program  the  specific  features  of  the  needs  and  interests  of 
modem  man.  Specialists  think  that  all  elements  of  such  programs  should 
produce  more  than  just  physiological  benefits  for  man.  The  least  chance  of 
success  is  found  in  health  complexes  that  remind  one  of  the  monotonous  arKi 
boring  physical  culture  classes  given  by  a  mediocre  instructor.  On  the 
contrary,  popularity  is  being  achieved  rapidly  by  those  areas  which,  in 
addition  to  the  motor  activity,  give  man  emotional  satisfaction  and  correspond 
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to  his  spiritual-cognitive  and  aesthetic  interests  (this,  in  particular, 
explai^  the  unusual  popularity  of  aerobics)  and  also  a  feeling  of 
ccsnrammiration  and  collectivism.  It  is  known  that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  active  members  of  running  clubs  or  hiking  on  days  off  are  looking  irot  only 
for  the  opportunity  to  hike  or  run,  but  also  for  new  acquaintances,  and  new 
forms  of  coramnication  and  leisure.  The  specific  nature  of  these  interests 
also  determines  the  concrete  content  of  mass  health  irtprovement  programs.  For 
example,  the  Triraming-130  program  includes  17  kinds  of  sports  (of  course, 
sports  that  everyone  can  participate  in,  and  not  races  for  records) ,  but 
preference  is  given  to  three  kinds  that  correspond  most  to  the  very  nature  of 
the  mass  health  improvement  campaign:  cross-country  running,  swimming  and 
tourism. 

In  many  countries  recently  more  significance  has  been  attached  to  tourism  as  a 
health  factor  which  favorably  combines  physical  exercise  and  positive 
emotions,  and  develops  a  sense  of  collectivism  and  free  communication.  In 
Austria  tourism  occupies  first  place  among  all  kinds  of  sports  that  are 
popular  among  the  population.  Since  1979  within  the  framarork  of  "Do  it  with 
us"  pragram  they  have  been  conducting  the  nationwide  "Austrian  Tourist  Shoe" 
cempaign  and  quite  recently  they  began  another  caitpaign — ^the  "Austrian  Tourist 
Bicycle."  The  organizers  of  the  caitpaign  are  concerned  to  make  sure  that  in 
all  places  of  leisure  (hotels  and  so  forth)  there  are  always  posters, 
(^ections  and  maps  of  forthcoming  cairpaigns.  One  of  the  leading  nevrepapers 
in  the  country,  KURIR,  publishes  tourist  maps  at  the  end  of  the  week  as  an 
appendix. 

Finally,  the  third  and  decisive  factor  is  the  creation  of  the  necessary 
material  conditions  and  incentives  for  the  success  of  the  national  health 
iiiprovem^t  program.  In  capitalist  countries  the  high  cost  of  medical  service 
is  a  powerful  stimulus  for  the  dissemination  of  these  programs.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  obvious  that  efforts  in  the  area  of  organizing  public  health  work 
among  the  population  in  the  final  analysis  and  up  as  a  significant  economic 
advantage  for  the  society,  regardless  of  how  the  espenditures  on  treatment  are 
paid  for — from  centralized  funds  or  from  the  pocket  of  each  patient 
individually. 

How  To  Encourage  Good  Health? 

^ofessor  M.  Ya.  Sonin  in  his  work  repeatedly  raised  the  question  of  how  and 
in  what  form  one  should  encourage  those  vho  through  their  "labor"  for  personal 
health  contribute  to  the  achievement  of  the  social  economic  effect.  There 
arose,  in  particular,  the  idea  of  incentive  through  paying  for  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  medical  certificates  that  were  "saved"  as  a  result  of  the  personal 
health  factor  as  compared  to  some  average  level  of  illness  for  the  given 
ooci^tional  or  age  group  of  workers.  It  would  be  equally  socially  ji;istified 
to  ^troduoe  partial  or  conplete  payment  for  therapy  for  pecple  vho  have  lost 
their  health  or  their  ability  to  work  as  a  result  of  chronic  alcoholism, 
smoking,  injuries  sustained  in  an  intoxicated  condition  and  so  forth.  But  it 
seems  that  the  most  effective  stimulus  might  be  active  public  support  and 
assistai^  to  the  "personal  health"  movement.  So  far  such  sipport  is  provided 
on  a  fairly  modest  scale,  fragmentarily,  and  without  a  unified  organizaitonal 
basis.  As  before,  preference  is  given  to  the  traditional  mechanism  for 
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"large-scale  sports."  Its  unchanging  attributes  are  narrowly  specialized 
sections  that  are  oriented  toward  records  eind  record  breeikers,  immense 
stadiimas  constructed  for  a  kind  of  "division  of  labor"  between  the  sportsmen 
and  the  passive  spectators  (the  latter  are  the  absolute  majority  ) .  Large- 
scale  sports,  of  course,  should  develop  also,  but  not  instead  of  and  to  the 
detriment  of  the  material  and  organizational  base  for  the  personal  health 
movement. 

Hie  material  base  for  this  should  be  not  sections,  but  public  clubs  that  are 
available  to  people  of  all  ages  and  with  various  forms  of  participation. 
These  clubs,  in  additicai  to  general  health  goals,  can  also  pursue  other  social 
and  cultural  goals  (communication  and  various  mass  measures).  We  need  not 
only  large  stadiums,  but  first  and  foremost  city  and  subuiban  health  conplexes 
that  are  close  to  the  place  of  work  and  residence  and  are  equipped  not  for 
spectator  sports,  but  for  year-round  service  for  amateurs  of  mass  physical 
culture  and  health  activities — running,  skiing,  bicycling,  tennis  and  so 
forth.  "...To  inprove  the  organization  of  the  leisure  of  the  workers, 
espjecially  youth,  to  create  ccmiditions  that  provide  for  rational  utilization 
of  free  time,  to  develop  a  network  of  clubs  for  various  interests. ..."  This 
is  vhat  we  are  called  to  do  by  the  decree  of  the  CPSU  Central  C3aramittee,  "On 
Measures  for  Overcoming  Drunkenness  and  Alcoholism." 

We  have  experience  in  creating  suoh  bases  for  pxersonal  heeilth,  but  it  must  be 
supported  and  disseminated.  An  example  mi^t  be  the  new  physical  culture  and 
health  complex  of  ZIL  in  Mbscow  [Footnote  6].  Located  in  one  of  the  entryways 
of  the  plant,  it  is  prepcired  for  receiving  workers  immediately  after  their 
shift  in  order  to  help  them  get  rid  of  their  fatigue  and  acquire  a  feeling  of 
cheerfulness  and  health.  The  cxmplex  includes  two  swimming  pxxxls,  an  exercise 
room,  medical  offices  and  a  cafeteria.  Another  example  is  the  new  Moscow 
physical  culture  cxaiplex,  "Labor  Reserves."  In  addition  to  students  at  the 
PTU,  the  cxatplex  serves  hundreds  of  residents  of  the  large  microrayon.  Its 
services  include  room  for  li^t  athletic  events,  swimming  pxxxls  for  adults  and 
children,  exercise  rooms,  exercise  machines  and  a  medical  rehabilitation 
center. 

But  on  the  vhole  the  pxpulation's  needs  for  resources  for  pxersonal  health  work 
are  far  from  fully  satisfied.  The  decree  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  of  12 
June  1985,  "Ch  Measures  for  htpraving  the  Utilization  of  Club  Institutions  and 
Sports  Facilities,"  enphasizes  that  "institutions  of  culture  emd  spxarts  are 
slow  at  developing  an  independent  basis,  and  as  a  rule,  they  are  oriented  only 
toward  conducting  spxectator  mesisures."  "It  is  recognized  as  expedient,"  it  is 
emphasized  in  the  decree,  "to  create  amateur  associations  and  clubs  for 
various  interests  On  the  l^sis  of  individual  membership  with  the  pxayment  of 
dues."  "It  is  suggested  that  cost  accounting  physical  culture-health 
associations,  combines  and  schools  of  health  be  created  and  that  they  be 
responsible  for  providing  the  population  with  physical  culture-health 
services,  ojrganizing  the  work  of  subscriber  groups  emd  consultative 
methodological  points."  In  this  connection  the  construction  of  new  physical 
culture  conplexes  can  be  augmented  by  reequipping  the  premises  that  are 
evacuated  in  buildings  with  old  construction.  For  example,  readers  from  Kiev 
write  to  FRAVDA  concerning  the  need  to  reequip  for  physical  culture  and  health 
conplexes  the  facilities  \diich  until  recently  were  occupied  by  beer  bars  in 
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the  city  [FcxDtnote  7].  "...In  all  ways  to  support  the  initiatives  of  labor 
collectives,  voluntary  sports  societies  and  the  population  in  constructing  the 
siii5)lest  sports  facilities. .. ."--it  says  in  the  decree  of  the  CPSU  Central 
Ocanmittee,  "On  Measures  for  Overooitiing  Drunkenness  and  Alcoholism." 


It  would  also  be  e^ipedient  to  maximally  adapt  for  daily  health  needs  the 
territories  of  parks,  stadiums,  esdiibition  coitplexes,  recreation  zones  and  the 
premises  of  housing  operations  offices.  We  should  ^so  build  dressing  rooms, 
trails  for  cross-country  running,  bicycle  paths,  lifted  ski  slopes,  and  so 
forth.  Tate,  for  exanple,  the  te]^itory  of  the  adiibition  of  the  achievements 
of  the  USSR  national  econoity  in  Moscow.  It  is  an  immense,  well-constructed 
and  lifted  territory  vhich  is  practically  empty  in  the  evenings,  although 
with  itdnimum  expenditures  it  could  serve  as  an  excellent  base  both  for  runners 
and  for  skiers  and  for  bicycle  riders.  Today  the  recreational  resources  that 
could  be  used  as  a  material  base  for  the  personal  health  movement  are 
scattered.  Their  "masters"  are  the  AUCCTU  (management  of  health  resorts. 
Central  Council  for  Tourism  and  Excursions) ,  the  Committee  for  Physical 
Culture  and  Sports,  culture  divisicais  of  local  soviets  of  people's  deputies, 
amd  also  many  braiKh  ministries  and  d^artments.  It  is  necessary  to  take  an 
inventory  eind  consistently  put  to  use  the  public  health  capacities  of  all 
sports  instcillations,  recreational  instituticus,  cultural  institutions,  and  so 
forth,  regardless  of  the  department  to  vhich  they  belong.  Daily  work  in  the 
area  of  public  health  for  the  population  should  be  a  mancJatory  task  for  these 
institutions. 


It  is  quite  important  for  the  success  of  the  personal  health  irnsvement  vhich 
organizational  form  it  assumes.  In  our  country  it  has  long  been  correctly 
considered  to  be  the  unionwide  cultural  complex  GTO  [Ready  for  Labor  and 
Defense  of  the  USSR].  But  in  its  present  form,  in  our  opinion,  it  can  no 
longer  satisjy  the  ideas  about  a  modem  nationwide  heeilth  improvement  program. 
The  nuances  of  passivity  and  limitedness  that  are  inherent  in  this  complex 
(the  norms  have  been  met — so  good-bye)  do  not  contribute  to  its  popularity. 
In  any^  case,  the  complex  does  not  exert  an  appreciable  influence  on  the 
condition  of  the  sports-health  eind  certainly  not  the  personal  health  work 
^ong  the  broad  segments  of  the  population.  It  is  difficult  to  find 
information  about  successes  of  this  complex  in  the  central  press. 

It  vrould  seem  that  the  bctsic  provisions  of  today's  GTO  complex  should  become  a 
part  of  a  broader  national  health  improvement  program  in  vdiich  decisive 
significance  would  be  attached  not  to  the  achievonent  of  various  sports  and 
technical  norms,  but  the  mass  nature  and  permanence  of  physical  activity  of 
the  majority  of  the  population,  regardless  of  their  age,  sex,  professional 
activity  and  so  forth.  This  program  should  proceed  from  the  need  for 
extensive  public  sipport  and  assistance  to  all  forms  of  the  personal  health 
improvement  movement,  planning  and  management  of  this  process  as  organically 
interconnected  elements  of  the  policy  of  the  socialist  state  in  the  area  of 
protection  of  the  heeilth  of  the  Soviet  pecple. 

What  do  we  envision  as  the  basic  elements  of  this  program? 

The  program  aM,  consequently,  the  resources  at  its  disposal  should  have  a 
single  authoritative  agency  in  charge.  This  agency  could  be  ocanmissions  for 
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health  work  among  the  pcjpilation  ijnder  the  executive  ccanmittees  of  the  soviets 
of  people's  deputies.  Hiese  cxxnraissicaTs  could  take  over  scane  of  the  functions 
of  today's  divisions  for  physical  culture  and  sports  and  could  overcome  the 
population's  attitude  toward  mass  health  improvement  work  as  something 
secondcUY*  The  support  point  in  the  work  of  these  commissions  should  be  not 
sports  sections,  but  precisely  the  "clul:^  for  personal  health  mprovement." 
(From  own  work  es^rience  I  can  say  that  such  contests  as  "section," 
"stadium,"  "competition"  and  so  forth  purely  psychologically  have  a 
frightening  effect  on  people  of  middle  eind  old  age  v^o  eure  inclined  toward 
elementary  physical  activity  but  are  embarrcesed  by  their  lack  of  training, 
their  awkwardness  and  so  forth) .  Such  clubs  could  be  form^  as  cliabs  for 
special  interests  (the  club  for  runners,  the  cliA  for  bicyclists);  as 
compr^ensive  health  improvement  clubs  of  enterprises,  organizations  and 
housing  offices,  and  so  forth. 

Ihe  second  support  point  would  be  conposed  of  city  and  suburban  health  bases 
and  ccatplexes.  And  the  third  would  be  medical  csonsultaticai  centers  in  which 
it  would  be  possible,  taking  into  account  the  age,  the  condition  of  the  he^th 
and  other  individual  factors,  to  obtain  consultation  concerning  expedient 
forms  and  a  regimen  for  personal  health  improvement  work. 

The  creation  of  a  support  network  for  the  movement  for  personal  health 
improvement  requires,  of  course,  certain  material  and  finarxiial  espenditures. 
But  this,  it  seems,  is  only  a  minor  thing  as  compared  to  the  economic  effect 
that  the  society  would  obtain:  it  includes  a  reduction  of  the  indicator  of 
illness  and  increased  ability  to  work  on  the  part  of  the  workers  in  toe 
socialist  economy.  Moreover,  with  all  toe  need  for  centralized  material 
sipport,  one  can  still  find  other  sources  of  espenditures  for  perscgial  health 
improvement.  Thus  one  can  use  seme  of  toe  earnings  from  toe  dictator  sports 
measures  eind  also  toe  funds  of  toe  enterprises  and  toe  population.  In  any 
case,  we  assume  that  health  clubs  and  medical  corsultation  points  should 
function  <ai  a  cost-accounting  basis  and  render  both  free  and  preferential  paid 
services. 

Ihis,  of  course,  does  not  etoaust  all  the  aspects  of  toe  mass  health  program. 
No  less  important  is  advertising  and  information  work,  and  saturation  of  toe 
market  with  toe  necessary  sports  equipment  that  is  still  in  short  supply 
(clothing,  footwear,  bicycles,  modem  tourist  equipment  euid  so  forth) .  But 
toe  main  thing  is  toe  sipport  of  entousieists  of  toe  national  heeilth  progr^  on 
toe  part  of  state  and  public  organizations.  And  toe  reward  will  be  a  weighty 
economic  and  socieil  effect — ^the  "health  fund"  of  toe  members  of  the  socialist 
society.  "In  strengthening  toe  health  of  toe  population  and  harmonious 
development  of  toe  individual..."  it  is  noted  in  toe  CPSU  program,  "increased 
importance  is  attached  to  jAiysical  culture  and  sports  and  toe  introduction  of 
these  into  daily  life.  It  is  necessary  to  arrange  things  in  such  a  way  that 
every  person  from  youth  is  concerned  eibout  his  physicoal  improvement,  has 
knowledge  in  toe  area  of  hygiene  and  medical  assistance,  and  leads  a  healthy 
existence." 

In  this  article  we  have  only  sketched  toe  outlines  of  toe  solution  to  toe 
problom.  It  would  be  good  to  hear  toe  opinion  of  physicians,  sociologists, 
planners,  administrators  and  ordineuy^  citizens  who  are  already  engaging  in 
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personal  health  improvement  and  have  accumulated  a  certain  amount  of 
e>5)erienoe  here. 
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REXSISTRATIC*!  OF  INVENTIONS  SATIRIZED 

Novosibir^  EKMMtKA  I  QRGftNIZMSIYA  ERCWySHTENNOGO  IROIZVODSTVA  (El®)  in 
Russian  No  12,  Dec  86  jp  210-213 

[Article  by  G.  B.  Chemikov  (Moscow) :  "How  They  Prevailed  l^pcai  Chelvak”] 

[Text]  When  Chelvak  submitted  an  application  for  an  invention  the  entire 
institute  became  extremely  excited;  the  event  was  discussed  at  all  levels, 
from  the  smoking  room  to  the  directors'  office.  The  act  of  the  senior 
scientific  associate  was  definitely  extraordinary- 

You  might  ask  if  the  creation  of  an  invention  is  really  such  a  rarity.  Of 
course  notl  The  thing  is,  however,  that  in  Chelvak' s  application  he  did  not 
name  a  single  co-author!  Read  iry  lips — ^not  a  single  one!  I  know,  I  know  that 
not  many  people  will  believe  me  and  seme  will  even  start  lau^iing,  but  I  must 
confirm  this  uriheard-of  phenomenon.  But  yet  an  invention  without  co-authors 
makes  no  sense  at  all.  It  is  fruitless,  like  a  beautiful  but  unpollenated 
flower,  you  will  exclaim.  That  is  all  true.  And,  nonetheless,  Chelvak  played 
such  a  trick!  j 

First  our  patent  eiipert  Prototipova  talked  with  him: 

"Look,"  she  opened  the  instructions  in  front  of  him,  the  bonus  for  an 
invention  goes  up  to  200  rubles,  but  for  one  author  no  more  than  50.  Do  you 
understand?" 


"Well,  so  vhat?" 

"Nothing!  Now  a  question  for  your  quick  wit:  What  is  200  divided  by  50?" 
"Well,  4,"  Chelvak  frowned. 

"There,  you  see!  From  above,"  she  gazed  at  the  ceiling,  "they  had  already 
envisioned  ahead  of  time:  in  any  invention  there  should  be  a  minimum  of  three 
co-authors,  not  including  the  author.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  fools 
sitting  u|p  there?  No,  you  tell  me:  fools,  yes?...." 

Chelvak  avoided  a  direct  answer  to  this  precisely  stated  question  and,  having 
put  out  his  cigarette,  muttered: 
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”I  do  not  loiow  vdio  is  sitting  up  there,  but  I  thought  up  this  invention 
myself." 

If  Prototipova  had  known  how  far  Chelvak's  stxabbomness  went,  ^e  would  not 
have  tried  to  take  him  on.  But  the  poor  woman  did  not  know  and  she  lost  a 
full  hour  without  aocoitplishing  anything.  And  an  hour  alone  with  Ghelvak  is 
an  immense  esipenditure  of  nerve  cells. 

Ihe  invention  turned  out  to  be  significant  and  they  decided  to  discaiss  it  at  a 
seminar.  First  everyone  praised  the  innovation,  noted  how  economical  it  was, 
how  promising,  but  then  the  boss  asked: 

"Do  you  intend  to  introduce  this  yourself?  If  so,  keep  in  mind  that  nothing 
will  come  of  it.  This  requires  somebocty  hi^er  vp  than  you.  Or  perhaps  you 
think  that  someone  would  like  to  push  throu^  another's  innovations,  that 
somebody  is  burning  with  a  desire  to  mate  you  rich?. . ." 

Chelvak's  nod  confirmed  this.  This  is  vhat  he  had  been  counting  on. 

Seeing  this  incredible  naivete,  everyone  smiled  and,  vying  with  one  another, 
tried  to  persuade  the  inventor  that  a  person  could  do  nothing  alone,  that  this 
is  an  age  of  collective  creativity,  that  part  of  the  remuneration,  although 
less  than  the  vhole  but  still  more  than  rKDthing  and  so  forth,  vhich  one  could 
discuss  in  such  a  case. 

But  Chelvak  did  not  give  in  and  held  his  own: 

"I  thought  of  it,  and  I  am  the  author. 

He  was  as  stubborn  eis  a  mule,  for  the  life  of  me!  So  the  seminar  proceeded  in 
vain. 

After  ai  cotple  of  days  the  boss  called  me  in  and  said: 

"I  know  that  you  are  friendly  with  him.  Try  to  convince  him  that  an 
advantageous  innovation  can  be  wasted,  you  yourSelf  understand — it  is  a 

pity..." 

I  xanderstood  it  all  and  promised  to  help.  But  how  could  I  do  that?  I  decided 
to  tell  the  ne'er-do-well  a  little  about  the  future. 

"Can  you  imagine  the  course  of  future  events?" 

"What  is  there  to  imagine?  Ihey  will  send  the  application  to  the  Institute  of 
Ej^rtise,  they  will  look  at  it,  they  will  see  that  it  is  good,  and  they  will 
recognize  it  as  an  invention." 

"No,  ity  friend.  First  they  will  mate  suggestions  for  you  in  our  office." 

"But  I  do  not  have  to  follow  them!" 
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"Do  not,"  I  answered,  "make  me  lau^,  you  fool!  Then  they  will  draw  15)  a  new 
application  vMch  is  a  good  refinement  of  yours:  Well,  they  will  adjust  same 
coiponent  or  add  satne  vheel,  a  little  of  this  and  that...." 

"But  that  will  make  it  more  expensive  and  not  as  good, "  the  stufctoom  man  threw 
back  his  head  and  lauded. 

This  is  the  real  Chelvak  with  his  truisms  from  the  past  century.  His  eyes  had 
alreac^  started  to  sparkle  and  something  else — he  would  start  to  speak  about 
the  importance  of  reducing  the  cost,  and  increasing  the  effectiveness  and 
reliability. ...  Before  it  was  too  late  it  was  necessary  to  bring  this  crazy 
man  back  into  the  world,  and  I  increased  my  pressure: 

"And  vho  will  that  sway,  my  vihhappy  Edison,  that  is  more  ej^^ensive  and  not  as 
g6od?  Whom?  Ikxierstanc^ly,  tiie  savings  will  be  less  than  with  your  version. 
But  so  \idiat?  Then  all  the  money  for  the  introduction  will  go  to  the  new 
authors.  Less  is  better  than  nothing,  no?  What  do  you  think?" 

Chelvak  frowned  and  remained  silent:  he  was  able  to  count.  Still  I  develcped 
my  attack. 

"For  this  same  reason  they  will  hiarry  and  send  the  new  application  to  the 
board  of  es^rts,  and  yours  will  lie  around  in  somebody's  desk.  The  human 
factor  is  a  serious  thing." 

And  after  a  sli^t  breather,  I  continued: 

"And  imagine  the  pressure  th^  will  use  to  push  the  new  e^lication  through. 
It  has  everything:  the  sir^le  'gocd'  of  the  main  board,  and  funds  and 
materials....  Your  job  is  on  the  line.  And  you,  quite  frankly,  could  be 
weeded  out  with  the  next  reduction  of  staff  or  reorganization." 

"But  the  state  would  end  the  loser,"  the  idealist  said  sullenly.  He  had 
clearly  lost  his  arrogance. 

"There  you  have  it!  Now  you  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head!  What  a  loss! 
Instead  of  the  millions  vhich  youb  innovation  cxjuld  produce,  the  poor  state 
will  have  to  be  satisfied  with  crumbs.  And  all  because  of  your  idiotic 
stubbornness." 

"What  do  I  have  to  do  with  this?" 

"And  he  still  asks!  Well  think  of  what  a  precedent  you  have  created.  What 
will  happ^  to  us  if  everyone  refuses  to  take  on  coauthors?" 

And  I  described  the  gloomy  consequences  of  Chelvakism  (this  is  what  this 
initiative  was  called) .  In  the  first  place,  I  said,  there  would  be  an 
immediate  decline  in  the  return  from  the  utilization  of  innovations,  and 
technical  progress  would  wither,  and  vhat  we  have  now  and  what  we  have  had 
previously  would  be  in  vain.  Secondly,  there  would  be  a  sharp  reduction  in 
the  number  of  inventors  and,  consequently,  the  indicators  of  the  work  of  our 
invention  agencies  would  decrease  sharply  \idiich,  in  turn,  would  lead  to  a 
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reduction  of  their  nunibers.  And  ^at  would  we  do  with  all  these  people  who 
have  beccstae  accustomed  to  a  sedentary  life?  You  cannot  put  them  on  a  itachine 
tool  or  a  drafting  table.  In  the  third  place,  there  will  be  a  ^larp  increase 
in  the  flow  of  altered  applications  vhich,  naturally,  will  require  additional 
capital  investments  for  accommodating  the  new  army  of  experts,  and  in  the 
fourth  place.  ..in  brief,  I  gave  a  complete  list  of  future  problems.  And  in 
conclvision  I  asked: 

"Why  do  you  want  to  harm  our  society?" 

"Stop,  will  you. ..." 

"And  if  you  do  not  wi^  to  do  this,  Jiftiy  not  give  in  and  take  some  co-authors. 
Or  do  not  say  that  you  have  not  been  properly  informed  of  the  harm  you  may 
cause." 

It  was  clear  that  the  conversation  had  made  an  impression  on  the  arrogant 
person,  but  for  a  final  victory  it  v^s  necessary  to  make  one  final  effort,  a 
kind  of  culminating  agreement.  And  then  I  called  Lidochka-ChelviWie.  I  told 
her  about  her  master's  crazy  idea  and  estimated  the  approximate  share  of  the 
author's  remuneration  the  Qielvaks  could  call  on  with  a  reasonable  number  of 
co-authors  and  asked  her  to  help  in  subduing  the  loner. 

"I  will  do  that,"  the  fool's  wife  answered  resolutely.  "1  think  3  days  will 
be  enou^." 

And  so,  CSatnrade  C3ielvak!  The  practical  female  mind  quickly  prefers  a  bird  in 
the  hand  to  two  in  the  bush. 

Ihat  is  vhat  I  was  thinking  as  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  boss  with  a  r^ort  about 
the  work  that  had  been  done.  The  result  was  a  kind  promise  to  include  me 
among  Chelvak's  co-authprs.  Any  work  for  the  good  of  the  people  should  be 
rewarded.  No,  what  do  you  mean,  but  it  is  nice  to  be  useful  to  the 
society!... 

On  the  fourth  day  Chelvak  finally  capitulated  and  turned  the  application  in  to 
Protgtipova.  In  the  colvimn  "authors"  he  had  indicated  one  other  name — of  the 
chief 'of  our  main  board!  I  do  not  know  how  that  intriguer  Lidochka  managed  to 
do  this,  and  I  will  not  try  to  figure  it  out.  Who  would  have  thought  that  ^e 
was  close  to  such  a  superior.  In  truth  it  is  easier  to  guess  six  numbers  in 
the  "Sports  Lotto"  than  just  one  act  of  a  good  wcanan. 

At  the  same  time  there  came  a  command  to  make  immediate  pr^jarations  for  the 
ihtroduction  of  the  inixjvation.  Ihe  management  does  not  talk  with  me.  I  have 
a  recertification  in  front  of  me.... 

C!0PYRI<3ir:  Izdatelstvo  "Nauka",  "Ekonomika  i  orgahizatsiya  promyshlennogo 
proizvddstva",  1986 
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a»IFIICTIl*G  MOTIVE 

Novosibirsk  EEOJCMIKA  I  OKGffiNIZATSIYA  EROM5fSHLENNOGO  EROIZVDDSTVA  (EHO)  in 
Russian  No  22,  Dec  86  pp  214-215 

[Article  Boris  R/aberikiy  (Minsk) :  "Ifeavy  Lesvity"] 

[Text]  To  the  Director  of  the  Plant  for  Li^t  Metal  Structures 

Having  entered  the  movement  "A  Green  Light  for  Heavy  Rolling  Stock,  ”  we 
encountered  a  chronically  low  coefficient  of  loading  of  cars  by  yovur 
enterprise.  We  warn  you  that  if  this  continues  in  the  future  we  will  be 
forced  to  take  strict  financial  measures  against  you. 

Yours,  Manager  of  the  Railroad 
A.  Matvechuk 

To  the  Ifenager  of  the  Railroad: 

Having  entered  the  movement  "A  Green  Li^t  to  Eooncmizing  on  Metal,”  we  made  a 
commitment  to  zreduce  the  weight  of  our  items  10  percent.  As  a  result  of 
the  aforementioned  we  can  increase  tiie  coefficient  of  the  utilization  of 
railway  cars. 

Director  of  the  Plant  for  Li^t  Metal 

Structures 

I.  ppalov 

To  the  Director  of  the  Plant  of  Li^t  Metal  Structures 

Having  entered  tiie  movement  "A  Green  Light  to  Heavy  Rolling  Stock,”  we  are 
experiencing  immense  difficulties  because  of  your  enterprise.  By  continuing 
to  reduce  the  weight  of  your  items,  you  have  reduced  the  coefficient  of 
loading  of  the  railroad  cars  to  the  1913  level.  As  a  result  of  this  we 
consider  it  necessary  to  irrpose  fines.  We  are  withholding  15,286  rubles  and 
10  kopecks  from  your  account. 

"  Yours,  Ifariager  of  the  Railroad 

A.  Matvechuk 
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To  the  Manager  of  the  Railroad 

Having  entered  the  movement  "A  Green  Li^t  to  Economizing  on  Metal,”  we  have 
made  a  regular  commitment  to  reduce  the  weight  of  our  items  by  another  7 
percent.  2\s  a  result  of  the  aforementioned,  as  before,  it  is  not  possible  to 
increase  the  coefficient  of  tiie  utilization  of  railroad  cars. 

Director  of  the  Plant  for  Li^t  Metal 

Structures 

I.  Opalov 

To  the  Director  of  the  Plant  for  Light  Metal  Structures 

Having  entered  the  movement  "A  Green  Light  to  Heavy  Rolling  Stock,”  we  are 
imable  to  operate  normally  becavise  of  the  reduction  of  the  coefficient  of 
loading  of  railroad  cars  \i^ich  continues  by  the  fault  of  your  enterprise. 
Because  of  this  we  aire  taking  frcm  your  account  116,273  rubles  and  9  kopecks. 
We  are  tettporarily  halting  the  dispatch  of  railroad  cars. 

Yours,  Manager  of  the  Railroad 
A.  Matvechuk 


To  the  Manager  of  the  Railroad 

Having  entered  the  movement  ”A  Green  Light  to  Ecorramizing  on  Metal,”  we  are 
experiencing  immense  difficulties  because  of  your  railroad.  I  warn  you,  as  a 
result  of  the  lack  of  understanding  of  the  inoportance  of  economizing  on  metal, 
in  the  future  I  will  not  respond  to  your  claims. 

Director  of  the  Plant  for  Li^t  Metal 

Structures 

I.  Cpalov 

To  the  Director  of  the  Plant  for  Li^t  Metal  Structures 

Dear  Comrade  Opalov!  Our  railroad  is  experiencing  an  exctreme  need  for 
lightweight  and  economic  lighting  masts  weighing  no  more  than  4  tons.  (The 
less  the  better!  We  are  releasing  you  from  paying  fines  for  the  low 
coefficient  of  utilization  of  railroad  cars.  Thank  you  in  advance. 

Sincerely  yours — Manager  of  the 
Railroad  A.  Matvechuk 

To  the  Manager  of  the  Railroad  ‘ 

As  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  sum  of  fines  for  the  low  coefficient  of  the 
utilizaticai  of  railroad  cars  is  2.5  times  greater  than  the  sum  of  bonuses  for 
eooncmizing  on  metal,  we  have  increased  the  wei^t  of  our  structures  3-fold. 
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We  can  offer  you  lighting  masts  weighing  no  less  than  8  tons.  Taking  into 
account  lack  of  fines  our  products  will  be  the  least  expensive  in  the  branch. 

Director  of  the  Plant  for  Li^t  Metal 

^  : -  — - -  structures 

I.  Cpalov 

CX)PYREC3Err:  Izdatelstvo  "Nauka",  "Ekonomika  i  orgeinizatsiya  pronyshlennogo 
proizvodstva”,  1986 
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